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A FUSION OF ROSFS WITH 
ROSF OTTO BULGARIAN. ROSF ABSOLUTF AND 
ONE IIUNDRED-PETALED ROSE CENTIFOLIA. 
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Allergy Tested. 100% Fragrance Free. 




The makeup that can, can. 

Full coverage with none of the weight. Can do . 
Quick conceal. Can do . Last all day? That, too! 

New. 2-in-1 Beyond Perfecting ' 
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So smart, it tells you when 
to change your brush Ihead. 




So smart, it now cleanses 
1 1 X better than hands alone. 

NEWI S^MART 

Introducing PROFILE byClarisonIc 
Our best sonic cleansing experience. 


So smart, its smart microchip adjusts speed and deansing time automatically. 

So smart, its turbo power boost is activated with the touch of a firrger. 

So smart, it tells you when to recharge. 

So smart, your skin is cleaner, softer and smoother than ever before. 

No wonder it's the ff 1 used and recommended cleansing device by U.S. dermatologists. 
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MaxMara 


MAXMARA.COM 





By JASON BELL Featuring many of the best actors the U.K. has 
produced— from Dame Judi Dench and Sir Michael Caine 
to Felicity Jones and Eddie Redmayne— this year’s portfolio 
is a British invasion, with a London-born lensman calling 
the action. Text by Bruce Handy. 

32G SONY UNDER SIEGE By MARK SEAL The cost of the 
cyber-war on Sony Pictures and its comedy The Interview 

may not yet be calculable. But the chilling story of a 
studio under attack, in exclusive accounts from those who 
fought to contain the damage, reveals Hollywood at its 
finest, and at its worst. Photo illustration by Sean McCabe. 

333 MY HOLLYWOOD: JERRY WEINTRAUR 

An impresario who has helped launch countless careers 
shares his daily routine: a dream come true. 

334 GIRL MEETS ROA Spotlight on the fearless 

Jennifer Lawrence, paired once again 
with Bradley Cooper, in Serena. By Krista Smith. 
Photograph by Patrick Demarchelier. 

336 KIM JONG UN’S SUPREME DILEMMA 

.gyMARK BDWDEN The accepted portrait of North Korea’s 
leader doesn't do “the Great Successor” justice. Much 
of it isn’t even fact. Kim Jong Un may be a caricature of 
himself, but he’s also far more than that. 

346 CINEMA PURGATORIO % PICO IYER North 

Korea’s devotion to its own film industry long pre-dates 
the Sony attack. In Pyongyang, even through a despot’s 
distorted lens, movies provide a connection to the outside 
world. Photographs by Mark Edward Harris. 

349 MY HOLLYWOOD: DELIA EPHRON 

Trick-or-treating at Lucille Ball’s. A traffic-stopping 
encounter with Bing Crosby. In her childhood, a native 
L.A. author recalls, Hollywood confused her. It still does. 

350 GRAZER’S EDGE By BRIAN BRAZER ANB 

CHARLES FISHMAN In an adaptation from his forthcoming 
book, Hollywood's most recognizable producer discusses 
his signature hairstyle, the reactions it provokes, 
and the curiosity it reflects. Photographs by Sam Jones. 

354 NANCY WITH THE LASTING FAITH 

By A . J . 1 A M B E R I Marriage to Frank Sinatra didn’t last, 
but Nancy Sinatra Sr.'s devotion to their family never 
wavered. A half-century after the epic 50th-birthday bash 
“Senior” threw her ex-husband, their granddaughter 
offers a rare glimpse of the matriarch, who held it all 
together. Photograph by Jonathan Becker. 


FEATURES 

292 THE 2015 HOLLYWOOD PORTFOLIO 



WEST PHOTOGRAPHED BY JASON BELL; TAILS BY TURNBULL & ASSER; UNDERPINNINGS BY BUDD. 
LAWRENCE PHOTOGRAPHED BY PATRICK DEMARCHELIER; BRACELET BY CHOPARD. GRAZER 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY SAM JONES. PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE EVERETT COLLECTION (HEPBURN). 
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Smart. It’s how one serum can visibly address uneven skin tone, 
lines and wrinkles, or firming. Damage sends signals that prompt 
Clinique Smart into action. Patented technology. Custom repair as 
needed. All ages. All e thnicities . Allergy Tested. 100% Fragrance Free. 


Clinique Smart Custom-Repair Serum 
See the results at clinique.com 


CLINIQUE 
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From the pages ^Vanity Fair 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY • ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT • F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON • CLARENCE DARROW • THEODORE DREISER 
LANGSTON HUGHES • FORD MADOX FORD • STEPHEN LEACOCK • RERTRAND RUSSELL 
WALTER WINCHELL • RORERT SHERWOOD • P. G. WODEHOUSE 
WALTER LIPPMANN • DOROTHY PARKER • WILLIAM SAROYAN • GERTRUDE STEIN 
CARL SANDRURG • RORERT RENCHLEY • DALTON TRUMRO • NOEL COWARD 
D. H. LAWRENCE • E. E. CUMMINGS • JEAN COCTEAU • ALDOUS HUXLEY • JANET FLANNER 
DJUNA RARNES • PAUL GALLICO • THOMAS MANN • A. A. MILNE • THOMAS WOLFE 
COLETTE • T. s. ELIOT . . . and many more 


“Enduring essays 
[from an] 
incredible cast 
of writers.” 

THE NEfV YORK TIMES 

“Impressively 

prescient 

A book as a box 
of chocolates.” 

ASSOCIATED PRESS 

“Fantastic.” 

PURLISHERS fVEEKLY 

“Delightful.” 

ROOKLIST 



In bookstores 

NOW 


13 RsrguirfVess www.thepenguinpress.com 
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Donnu Karan's 
Digital Journey 
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Postiii'e Energy 
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turn li|cht. on anil iii.pire a iii'W' 
generation of thinker.. inM-iilor.. anil 
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'R hen I jiiirenie KeiiihalMaiok— an 
energy innovator anil Shell l,ive%'in- 
w inner— hriiiight hi. kineiie-iile 
li.Tiiiolog^ to the niii.liiwii I'oininiiiiitv 
fontlMill pitrh in Morroila Mineirn. 
a Rio lie Janeiro favela. a whole 
eoininnnity eaine together to erlehraie 
il. own hrighler future, aini the future 
of miewnlile energy anninil the worlil. 
h'lir a eloier look at the trail. foriniilixe 
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SEEING CHANGES IN YOUR SKIN? 

IT COULD BE LOSING VOLUME. 

NOW RESTORE FULLNESS. SMOOTH WRINKLES. 



■ ABOUT SKIN 

AS SKIN AGES. ITS MOISTURE LEVEL DROPS. SKIN LOSES FULLNESS. 
LOSS OF SKIN VOLUME CREATES WRINKLES. 

■ IMPRESSIVE SCIENCE 

WITH OUR HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF HYALURONIC. 

IT VOLUMIZES SURFACE LAYERS TO SMOOTH WRINKLES. 


■ VISIBLE RESULTS 

IN JUST 4 WEEKS. CHEEKS ARE FULLER. HOLLOWS UNDER 
THE EYES LESS PRONOUNCED. WRINKLES REDUCED. 


TRUTHABOl/TAGINGXOM 


<201S L-Or**! U&A. me. 

NCl.SeN VEAR-TICXWE AUGUST 30M. IS WOMEN FACE CARE IN MASS MARKET 


#1 LOREAL 
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149 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE'52 

MY HOLLYWOOD: DAVID STEINBERG 

A veteran comedian remembers his intro to L.A.: lunches 
with Groucho Marx, Jack Benny, and George Burns. 

THE MUSIC NEVER STOPPED ALEX WITCH EL 

While its co-stars famously differ in their opinions of 
The Sound of Music, the film gave Christopher Plummer 
and Julie Andrews something they both adore: 
their friendship. Fifty years on, they trade quips, barbs, 
and memories. 


VANITIES 


MANNING UP 

Adam Leff and Richard Rushfield on film festivals; David 
Kamp’s Impossible Inteiwiew: Angelina Jolie vs. Mel Brooks. 


FANFAIR & 
FAIRGROUND 


31 DAYS IN THE LIEE OE THE CULTURE 
An American in Paris comes to Broadway. Fifty Shades of 
Greys Eloise Mumford; Carolina Herrera's Archive III 
Print Collection. My Desk: Richard Linklater. Hot Type. 
Private Lives: L.A.’s On the Rox. My Stuff: Colleen 
Atwood. Hot Tracks: Hozier. Boyhood, the movie of a 
lifetime; Sarah Silverman on Largo. Spring into beauty. 

AROUND THE WORLD, ONE PARTY AT A TIME 

The yoimg and the beautiful at Le Bal des Debutantes, in Paris. 


COLUMNS 


I9f) 


THE IMITATION GAME By MICHAEL KINSLEY 
With Fareed Zakaria accused of plagiarism, KFs columnist 
(Zakaria’s onetime boss) examines the fine line writers walk— 
and whether the pundit crossed it. Llustrations by Barry Blitt. 


F/iOM LEFT: Joni Mitchell (page 258); Arirang-festival dancers in 
Pyongyang, North Korea (page 336); Kate Moss (page 278). 


VANITY FAIR www.vanityfair.com 
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200 SCENES EROM THE SUMMIT J',?/ ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 
On the 20th anniversary of its New Establishment list, 
last October, V.F. hosted its inaugural summit. A master 
portraitist caught the action backstage. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 


MARCH 2015 
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New York Beverly Hills 
South Coast Plaza Las Vegas Miami Atlanta 


CANALI.COM 







RICHARD IVIILLE 

A RACING MACHINE ON THE WRIST 





CALIBER RM 07-01 
in red gold 



OFriCtAL partner 


RM oil LOTUS FI TEAM 
ROMAIN GROSJEAN 


RICHARD MILLE BOUTIQUES 

RODEO DRIVE. BEVERLY HILLS • THE SHOPS AT CRYSTALS. LAS VEGAS 

3IO-28S-989e 702-SS8-7272 


www.richardmilie.com 
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.\tli*iiilrrii riijiivi'il I'liiiiiipiigiii- iiiiil 
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Siililiinagi' Skiiii-ari- (iolli-riion ami an 
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■ ill- .Ni-iniiiii Mari-UK I IoiikIoii Spa. 
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HPckeiHi h<R**t for the sli 4 »« The lnAid(*r, 
lh»' itii|»r«*wsivf* 4 *«i|rriP of profrii-Htotiiil 
women inciii«lr<l un'laiiiiefl nctrcH!* 

Kate ^ alfh: Mi^Rlia ciefounder 

aii>l O.K.O Katherine Rower; aial Ara 
Katz, m-foiiiKler ami C.NI .() of the 
iiiohile-HhofRping marketfilace Spring. 
The comefxatani i’<iver 4 Ml tiiaii\ titfne.t, 
from the pivotnl iiHMiieiiH that heljavl 
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inspiring keyinne 4 feli\ere<| hy Kaihleeii 
Mtirphy, pre'sifleni «»f ^'il^elily Personal 
Inventing. Prior to ami hillowing the 
panel ili^i'iitvnioii. giient<« enjiivrd lofr^ 
(I'lteiivn** and c 4 K’ktaiU. «igned up for 
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Welcome to Lincoln Black Label. An exclusive 
ownership experience that reflects the highest 
expression of the Lincoln brand. A curated 
collection of designer interior themes and 
a host of exclusive membership privileges, 
such as vehicle pickup and delivery for all your 
service and maintenance needsr The Center 
Stage theme (pictured here) features exquisite 
handcrafted details, like hints of Foxfire Red 
Alcantara* The perfect choice for those who 
love to be In the center of It all. We Invite you 
to learn more about Lincoln Block Label online. 


Lincoln.com/blacklabel 
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■see A LINCOLN IU.ACX LABCL OCALCRSilIP TOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE TO 

2 14 ARI EMANUEL’S SPORTING RET 

By WILLIAM D. CDHAN Ari Emanuel's obsession paid off in 
May, when liis powerliouse talent agency, William Morris 
Endeavor, merged with entertainment marketing giant IMG. 
Given a $2.4 billion price tag and Pangjossian revenue 
projections, did Emanuel get less than he bargained for? 

236 THE MANHATTAN PROJECT As they move 

downtown to One World Trade Center, V.F.’s, editors pay a 
Top 10 tribute to their city: the best movies set in New York 
City. Plus: a decade-by-decade roster of 100 N.YC. classics. 

250 THE PREP SCHOOL AND THE PREDATOR 

By EVGENIA PERETZ Last summer, a Marlborough graduate’s 
essay about a flirtation with a teacher rocked the elite L.A. 
girls’ school. Then the ensuing investigation downplayed the 
most explosive revelation. 

255 SYMPATHY EOR THE DAREDEVIL Spotli gh t on 

The Walk, the drama of Philippe Petit’s historic high-wire feat 
in 3-D. By Andrea Cutfler. Photograph by Gasper Tiingale. 

256 COAST OE DYSTOPIA Spotlight on five new faces 

from this month’s Divergent sequel. By lAichard Lawson. 
Photograph by Dewey Nicks. 

258 IT HAPPENED IN LAUREL CANYON 

.gyllSARDBINSQN Joni Mitchell, David Crosby, 

David Geffen, and other icons give an oral history of 
that much-mythologized California music scene. 

2y8 EVERY MAN A STAR A',?/ GEORGE HAMIETQN 

One of Hollywood’s most stylish men describes the 
transformative power of his first tuxedo, while a gallery 
of stars confirms the ensemble’s hold on glamour. 


ET CETERA 

IOC CONTRIRUTORS 
120 EDITOR’S LETTER CYBER-RATTEING 

130 60 MINUTES POLL 
135 REHIND THE SCENES WHITE TIE AND TAIES 
144 LETTERS A MQBEE VICTIM 
192 IN THE DETAILS BEAU WIEEIMDN 
194 OUT TO LUNCH MICHAEECONNEEEY 
371 ON THE COVER 

376 PROUST QUESTIONNAIRE NEIL PATRICK HARRIS 

PRINTEDINTHEU.S.A. MARCH2015 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE EVERETT COLLECTION (ANDREWS), © MICHAEL OCHS ARCHIVES/ 
CORBIS (SINATRA). PHOTO ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARROW (PAGE 152), SEAN McCABE (KIM) 





> FOLLOW OS ON TWITTER ANO INSTAERAM ©VANITYFAIR 



ONLINE 

FEATURES 


HOLLYWOOD’S BIG NIGHT 

Follow ©VanityFair on Twitter and Instagram for live 
coverage of the 87th Academy Awards and, afterward, 

Vanity Fair's ultra-glamorous Oscar party. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


ALL-STAR ASSEMBLY 

After months of planning by V.F. for its annual Hollywood 
Issue cover (no complaints here), see how the 
magic is made in bonus behind-the-scenes photos 
from the star-studded shoot. 



92 VANITt. FA 


SNOW BOOTS OPTIONAL 

What’s the next-best thing to attending Sundance? Watching 
Krista Smith’s intimate interviews and scrolling through Justin 
Bishop’s spontaneous portraits of the festival's top talent. 

WALK THE WALK 

In The Walk, Joseph Gordon-Levitt plays the expert 
tightrope artist Philippe Petit as he floats between 
the Twin Towers. See exclusive photos of Gordon-Levitt 
on the set of the film, perfecting his balance. 


VIDEO 


CANDID CAMERA 

The stars of the Hollywood cover chat about their 
least comfortable costumes, their first celebrity crushes, 
and the hardest lessons they’ve learned on the job. 

BRIT WIT 

What actor has the worst British aecent? And who 
was the best Bond? England's brightest stars— from 
Eddie Redmayne to Dame Judi Dench— answer all on 
the set of KF 's Hollywood Portfolio photo shoot. 

BOX N’ ROLL 

Nic and Cisco Adler talk about the seedy playground that 
was On the Rox, a lounge above the Sunset Strip nightelub, 
which has been transformed into an invitation-only 
hot spot. Watch an exclusive tour of the renovated space. 
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1 Mark Bowden 

In reporting for “Kim Jong Un’s Supreme Dilemma” (page 336), contributing editor 
Mark Bowden was surprised to learn that the young North Korean dictator has 
made several intelligent moves, including substantial economic reforms. Unsurprising 
were the anecdotes typical of despots. “If you’re the absolute ruler, you have a wide 
prerogative for those things that give you pleasure,” says Bowden, “whether it’s dining 
on endangered species or, in Kim Jong Un’s case, inviting Dennis Rodman to a party.” 

2 Jason Bell 

The British Invasion theme of this year’s Hollywood Portfolio (page 292) 
came to photographer Jason Bell at a time when Batman, Superman, and Spider-Man 
were all being played by British actors. Bell off-handedly told V.F. photography 
director Susan White, “It’s got so out of hand, you could make the entire Hollywood 
Portfolio British.” Working on the portfolio, Bell says, was an opportunity to 
generate a body of work: “It allowed me to create a dialogue between each photo.” 

3 Pico Iyer 

“As a writer. I’ve tried to head to those places we hear about most but know about 
least,” says Pico Iyer, author of, most recently, The Art of Stillness: Adventures in 
Going Nowhere. “We often mock North Korea, rightly, for not knowing much about the 
rest of the world,” says Iyer, who, for “Cinema Purgatorio” (page 346), traveled 
to North Korea to look at its film industry. “But I worry that we don’t know enough.” 

4 Brian Grazer 

Academy Award-winning producer Brian Grazer is known for such 
acclaimed films as A Beautiful Mind and Apollo 13. In “Grazer’s Edge” (page 
350)— an adaptation from his forthcoming book, A Curious Mind, due out 
April 7— Grazer explains his success in a word: curiosity. To this end, he hosts 
what he calls curiosity conversations, exchanging ideas with experts in 
various fields. “It’s the ultimate tool in building yourself a bigger life,” he says. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALEX BOARD (2), JEFF LIPSKY (4), DEREK SHAPTON (3), GASPER TRINGALE ( 1) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106 



1 Jerry Weintraub 

Early on in what would become a half-century career in the film industry, Jerry 
Weintraub was counseled by the likes of Frank Sinatra and Colonel Tom Parker. In this 
month’s issue, Weintraub, who went on to head United Artists, describes that 
experience in his “My Hollywood” essay (page 333). “If I hadn’t been lucky enough to 
have the mentors I had in my 20s, I don’t think I would be where I am today,” he says. 

2 Jessica Diehl 

Fashion-and-style director Jessica Diehl considers the Hollywood Issue the 
high point of her year. Diehl came away impressed with the sangfroid of the subjects 
of the British Invasion-themed portfolio (page 292). “Whether it be 
changing multiple locations in a day or nearly tumbling down a mountain, there is 
something the British truly have down to an art— remaining unbothered and poised.” 

3 JaneSarkin 

Though the subjects of the Hollywood Issue’s portfolio (page 292) 
and cover are chosen months in advance, it’s no coincidence that four of them 
were nominated for Academy Awards. Features editor Jane Sarkin, 
who celebrates her 30th year at V.F., is largely responsible for the canny selections. 

“It came full circle this year because Annie Leibovitz shot the cover in the 
same studio she shot the first one, in 1995,” says Sarkin. “And we couldn’t 
have done the portfolio without [features associate] Andrea Cuttler.” 

4 William D. Cohan 

In “Ari Emanuel’s Sporting Bet” (page 214) contributing editor William D. Cohan 
reports on the financial challenges facing talent agency WME/IMG. “If the merger 
runs into trouble, the likely culprit will be hubris,” says Cohan, “the same thing that 
has sunk deals from time immemorial.” Cohan’s book about the Duke lacrosse 
scandal. The Price of Silence, is due out in paperback in April. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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1 Alex Witchel 

Journalist Alex Witchel recalls seeing The Sound of Music as soon as it came out in 
movie theaters. A former New York Times reporter and author, Witchel says her interview 
with Julie Andrews and Christopher Plummer for “The Music Never Stopped” 
(page 358) was like watching a vaudeville act. “They were very, very funny. Andrews is a 
force of nature, and he’s such a good foU for her. They set each other up.” 

2 Krista Smith 

As the magazine’s executive West Coast editor, Krista Smith has made it her 
job to know the stars in this month’s issue before they were known. “I remember 
Channing Tatum [shown with Smith] coming into my office for a meet-and-greet,” 
says Smith. “I knew then that he had all the potential to be the star he is today.” In 
addition to helping select the cover subjects, Smith wrote the Jennifer Lawrence 
Spotlight (page 334) and the “Behind the Scenes” column (page 135). 

3 Delia Ephron 

Author Delia Ephron dedicates her “My Hollywood” essay (page 349) to childhood 
memories of Marilyn Monroe and Robert Wagner. The daughter of screenwriters 
and the sister of the late Nora Ephron, Delia considers herself a New 
'Vbrker at heart. “I’ve had some of the best times of my life because of Hollywood,” 
she says, “but I still want to live day-to-day in New York.” Her memoir, 

Sister Mother Husband Dog: (Etc.), was published last summer. 

4 George Hamilton 

In speaking with actor George Hamilton you might confuse him with 
a lifelong tailor. This month, he puts that sartorial knowledge to use on the history of 
the tuxedo (“Every Man a Star,” page 278), a garment to which Hamilton 
brooks no alterations. “A tuxedo is meant to complement, not detract,” says 
Hamilton, shown with Bette Davis’s daughter Barbara, in 1963. “On the 
red carpet, the gowns get all the attention for a reason.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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1 Sam Jones 

In shooting Brian Grazer for “Grazer’s Edge” (page 350), contributing 
photographer Sam Jones was grateful to have a subject so eager to experiment with 
his own image. “Brian figured out early on that he needed to stand out among 
the crowd of producers in L.A.,” says Jones. “His hair became his visual signature, 
so we played with that, re-creating [Phil Stern’s] famous image of James Dean.” The 
third season of Jones’s show Off Camera premieres in March. 

2 Lisa Robinson 

Contributing editor Lisa Robinson says, “In the early 1970s, I was one 
of those New Tbrkers who thought the music coming from California was sleepytime, 
granola, ‘soft rock.’ It took me a while to realize how important and how 
insidiously political it was.” In “It Happened in Laurel Canyon” (page 258), Robinson 
interviews the major musicians and executives from that scene. Also this month, 
she talks with rising star Hozier (page 175). Her memoir. There Goes Gravity: A Life 
in Rock and Roll, will be released in paperback this April. 

3 David Steinberg 

A regular on Johnny Carson’s The Tonight Show, comedian David Steinberg 
describes his early years in L. A.— which preceded his directorial work on Seinfeld 
and Curb Your Enthusiasm— m his “My Hollywood” essay, on page 357. “If I were 
dating a woman and she told her parents, ‘He’s a comedian,’ no one was happy 
to hear that,” says Steinberg. “Now I can’t walk a pavement without a parent telling 
me how funny their 11-year-old is.” Steinberg’s Inside Comedy returns in March. 

4 A. J. Lambert 

A. J. Lambert brings to her work in music supervision and licensing 
a remarkable three-generation legacy: she is the daughter of Nancy Sinatra Jr., 
and the granddaughter of Frank Sinatra and Nancy Sinatra Sr. In “Nancy with 
the Lasting Faith” (page 354), she offers a rare look at her grandmother (shown 
with Lambert), the family’s private matriarch affectionately known as Senior. 

“She is our rock and our treasure,” Lambert says, “and we love her beyond words.” 
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EDITOR’S LETTER 


CYBER-RATTLING 


T ntolerance, D. W. Griffith’s silent 

epic, made a hundred years ago, 
was what Hollywood generally re- 
fers to as a message film. It’s divided into 
chapters, one of which centers on the reli- 
gious wars between Catholics and Protes- 
tants that explosively divided Paris at the 
end of the 16th century. As the massacre 
at the Paris offices of the French satirical 
magazine Charlie Hehdo demonstrated 
only too brutally, history is a serial repeat- 
er. Indeed, intolerance— of the religious 
as well as the nationalistic variety— has 

dominated headlines since last Thanksgiving. And it has left a wound 
in the operative manifestation of tolerance: freedom of expression. Both 
the hacking of Sony Pictures by the North Koreans and the Charlie 
Hebdo slaughter by Islamist extremists have brought the world into the 
discussion of what exactly is free speech and how far can it go before 
it triggers the forces of intolerance. Freedom of expression is easy to 
tolerate when the ideas being expressed are similar to your own. It gets 
knottier, and a whole lot more difficult to endure, when the opinions 
being expressed are antithetical to your own. That is also when that 
freedom becomes even more important. 

You don’t have to find the cartoons mocking Muhammad in Charlie 
Hebdo, or the offending scenes in The Interview that sparked the Sony 
hacking, funny. For the most part, they leave people who are not per- 
fectly tuned in to these individual strains of humor dumbfounded. But 
they do exist, and it is important that we allow them to exist. Hollywood 
as a community remained largely mum in the wake of the Sony inva- 
sion. Fear of further North Korean reprisal was no doubt a big part of 
the general silence. Also, most people in the film industry were too busy 
reading the leaked e-mails. The Charlie Hebdo slaughter, on the other 
hand, brought the civilized world to the wake in Paris. The failure to 
have an American presence at the gathering of global leaders follow- 
ing the massacre left many around the world, and many Americans, 
scratching their heads. Leave it to Donald Trump, that paragon of 
tolerance and free speech, to comment about the investment quality 
of satirical magazines. “Charlie Hebdo,” he tweeted, “reminds me of the 
‘satirical’ rag magazine Spy that was very dishonest and nasty and went 
bankrupt. Charlie was also broke!” Astoundingly inappropriate and ill- 
timed as his comment was, I, for one, will defend to the death Trump’s 
right to make a complete ass of himself over and over again. 

I t’s safe to say that in the weeks before Christmas the entire movie 
industry was galvanized— a term that doesn’t even begin to convey 
the deep shock— by the spectacular invasion of the computer sys- 
tems of Sony Pictures Entertainment. The hack, and the story of the 
people who were its victims, is the subject of contributing editor Mark 
Seal’s “Sony Under Siege,” on page 326. This certainly wasn’t the first 
shot across the bow by hackers seeking to disrupt governments and 
corporations. But in terms of headlines, most corporate invasions don’t 


% 


compare to the humiliating breach of Sony 
by North Korean hackers in retaliation for 
the studio’s comedy The Interview, which 
depicts the assassination of the country’s 
leader, Kim Jong Un. Although an initial, 
incoherent message hinted at a demand 
for ransom, the hackers’ main purpose 
wasn’t financial gain but to stop the movie. 
A collateral achievement was to embar- 
rass Sony’s senior management, especially 
Sony Pictures co-chairman Amy Pascal. 
In a series of eight escalating data dumps, 
what looked to be all of Sony’s secrets and 
dirty laundry— from payroll figures and medical records to executives’ 
private e-mails and the pseudonyms that stars used for security while 
traveling— were released to entertainment blogs and Web sites, which 
raced one another to publish each new juicy scoop squeezed from the 
stolen information. So targeted were the leaks that many observers have 
found it hard not to believe that someone with a broad familiarity with 
the studio and the film business didn’t also have a hand in the breach. 
As one Hollywood agent— who on principle had deleted the hacked 
Jennifer Lawrence nude photos without looking at them— admitted to 
Seal, when it came to the Sony material, nobody could resist looking. 

The air in Hollywood was thick with Schadenfreude, coupled with an 
overarching fear about who would be next, 'ibu’d have thought everybody 
had just discovered that producers could be vulgar, executives could be 
insincere, and actors could behave like spoiled children. Die Sony hack 
was “just like a movie,” you heard people say. (If only movies were this 
interesting.) It’s not hard to understand why those who were not affected 
found it highly entertaining. But the people at Sony were in the middle 
of a nightmare they never could have imagined, and the consequences 
are sfill playing out in lawsuits, strained relationships, and disrupted lives. 


A s for Kim Jong Un himself, what are we to make of the North 
Korean leader, whose alleged cyber-rattling has rather skillfully 
gotten the world’s attention? In “Kim Jong Un’s Supreme Di- 
lemma,” on page 336, Mark Bowden sets out to take the measure (tallish, 
fattish) of the world’s youngest and arguably most pampered world leader. 
This was a tough assignment, given that Kim Jong Un does not typically 
give interviews or afford outsiders a glimpse into his private life. He is no 
Kardashian, and for that we must give liim credit. When he does let the 
West in, the favored person is generally someone on the order of Dennis 
Rodman. Even the White House, Bowden found, is somewhat baffled by 
Kim’s character— as it is, apparently, by travel routes to Paris. 

It’s possible, however, with the help of defectors, scholars, diplomats, 
and the very rare visitors, to part the veil, at least a little. In Bowden’s dis- 
patch, we see the lonely boy at boarding school in Switzerland, smitten 
with Disney and Michael Jordan; the chubby twentysomething, suddenly 
given a general’s stars; and the newly installed Supreme Leader, not yet 30, 
hailed as “the Sun of the 21st Century” but still a little insecure— and with 
reason, given some of the factions he must contend with. Psychologically, 
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EDITOR'S LETTER 


nothing about Kim’s preposterous life has ever approached “normal.” 
And into his hands have been placed nuclear capabilities (not to men- 
tion the keys to Sony). And yet, Bowden finds— and this was a surprise 
to me— it would be a mistake to write him off as an opera bouffe crack- 
pot with a finger on the button and a brutal police state at his com- 
mand. He’s all of that, yes— but he also has a domestic agenda, and, 
according to Bowden, it’s not completely crazy. 

I n the early 1930s there were more than 60 talent agencies in Holly- 
wood. Today the majority of the talent is managed by four agencies: 
CAA, ICM, UTA, and WME-IMG, the company partially formed 
by the merger of Wilham Morris and Endeavor, which is being trans- 
formed into an entertainment behemoth by Ari Emanuel, the subject of 
this month’s story by William D. Cohan (“Ari Emanuel’s Sporting Bet,” 
on page 214). The focus is the recently acquired IMG portion of the com- 
pany, which Emanuel and co-C.E.O. Patrick Whitesell bought (with other 
partners) for $2.4 billion following the 2011 death of its owner, the financier 
Teddy Forstmann. 

Forstmann, it seems, had little interest in such traditional agenting 
functions as negotiating client contracts and hand-holding writers, ac- 
tors, and directors. In fact, he once likened the agency business to a bar- 
bershop, which can make more money only by adding another barber. 
Paradoxically, agenting is what Emanuel is great at. He embodies the Old 
Hollywood hardscrabble spirit combined with a keen financial mind. The 
brother of Chicago mayor Rahm and medical bio-ethicist Zeke, Emanuel 
may be the biggest over-achiever in a remarkable family, and stories about 
his tenacity and machinations are endless. IMG, for which he paid as 
much as $500 million more than the next-highest bid, is really an array 
of businesses that represent not only a huge stable of tennis and golf stars 
but also the marketing and hcensing interests of some 200 college and 
university sports teams, the Heisman Trophy, Barclays Premiere League 
soccer, Wimbledon, the U.S. Open tennis championships, and Fashion 
Week in New \brk, Milan, and Tokyo. The IMG purchase was financed 
with the help of more than $2 billion of new bank debt. The bills are com- 
ing in, and Emanuel knows better than most people what happens if there 
isn’t enough money to pay them. Many years ago, when he was in more 
humble circumstances, his landlord took him to court over the matter of 
his $639 monthly rent. Emanuel was evicted. Few in Hollywood would be 
willing to bet against him in what has become the deal of his life. 

W e may call the March issue our “Hollywood” Issue, but this 
year V.F. looked overseas as well, dedicating the aimual portfo- 
lio to the British actors who have lately been dominating Amer- 
ican box offices, American television, and American award ceremonies. 
The British presence is hardly new. American movies had a British accent 
even before they had sound (think of Qiarlie Chaplin), and anyway, Holly- 
wood these days is as much a state of mind as it is an actual place. Photog- 
rapher Jason Bell, himself an Englishman, hopscotched between London 
and Los Angeles to shoot the 44 British stars in our portfolio— a glorious 
roster that showcases veterans and newish-comers alike, from Judi Dench 
and Michael Caine to Michelle Dockery and Damian Lewis. A number of 
those who posed for the cover, shot by VE's principal photographer, Annie 
Leibovitz— including Benedict Cumberbatch and Eddie Redmayne— are 
contending for Academy Awards. What they all share is the classic train- 
ing and no-nonsense work ethic of their home country. Laurence Olivier 
is said to have told Dustin Hoffman, during the filming of Marathon Man, 
when Hoffman mentioned jokingly that a tiring weekend had left him well 
prepared for a scene, “My dear boy, why don’t you try acting?” Jason Bell, I 
should add, is no slouch when it comes to work ethic. Among other things, 
he has been keeping himself busy taking pictures of Britain’s royal family. 
Bell was on hand for Prince George’s christening, in 2013, and was back for 
a sitting last spring with George, his parents, and Lupo, their cocker spaniel. 

We would have needed two issues to fully capture the breadth and 
strength of the British invasion. These are the people who invented the 
English language after all, and at no time does it come so alive as when 


they are speaking it. They certainly do better American accents than U.S. 
actors do British ones. (Half the time the Americans sound like Benny 
Hill; the other half they can come off as mannered panto extras.) Brit- 
ish actors pass comfortably for Americans on television: Damian Lewis, 
Matthew Rhys, Andrew Lincoln, Stephen Moyer, Matthew Goode, Ar- 
chie Panjabi, Dominic West, Ruth Wilson, and Rupert Friend. They 
play superheroes: Christian Bale (Batman), Henry Cavill (Superman), 
and Andrew Garfield (Spider-Man). They are equally adept at play- 
ing bad guys and heroes: Tom Hardy, Ralph Fiennes, Tom Hiddleston, 
Ciaran Hinds, Ben Kingsley, Ray Winstone, and those legends of villainy 
Jeremy Irons, Alan Rickman, and Gary Oldman. 

They’re every girl’s idea of a heartthrob: not only Redmayne and 
Cumberbatch but Paul Bettany, James McAvoy, Orlando Bloom, Jamie 
BeU, Jude Law, Robert Pattinson, Charlie Hunnam, Dan Stevens, and 
Jamie Dornan. They are the English roses who can pull off almost any 
sort of role: Emma Watson, Romola Garai, Rosamund Pike, Sienna 
Miller, Felicity Jones, Carey Mulligan, Emily Blunt, Kate Beckinsale, 
Emily Mortimer, Thandie Newton, Helena Bonham Carter, and Ra- 
chel Weisz. They’re the ahove-the-line legends: Daniel Day-Lewis, Colin 
Firth, Daniel Craig, Emma Thompson. They do character better than 
anyone: Patrick Stewart, Michael Gambon, Ian McKellen, Michael 
Caine, Ian McShane, John Hurt, Maggie Smith, Anthony Hopkins, Judi 
Dench, Robbie Coltrane, Timothy Spall, Jim Broadbent, Tom Wilkin- 
son, Tilda Swinton, and Rhys Ifans. There are the versatile ones who 
can play leading men or best friends or just about anything in between: 
Jack Davenport, Hugh Bonneville, Ewan McGregor, Michael Sheen, 
Clive Owen, Dev Patel, Ben Whishaw, Bill Nighy, Chiwetel Ejiofor, 
Nicholas Hoult, and Martin Freeman. There are the comic legends: 
Rowan Atkinson, Sacha Baron Cohen, Stephen Fry, and Hugh Laurie. 
And of course there are the Bonds: Sean Connery and Roger Moore. 

T he producer Brian Grazer has been the force behhid a string of 
much-acclaimed movies that includes Splash, Backdraft, Apollo 
13, A Beautiful Mind, Frost/Nixon, and The Da Vinci Code— all 
of these made with his partner of nearly 30 years, Ron Howard. But 
around town, what he is perhaps best known for is his gravity-defying 
head of vertical hair. In “Grazer’s Edge,” on page 350, Grazer divulges 
what goes into his trademark look, which seems as if it might have 
been styled by Reddy Kilowatt. There’s more to the story than hair gel. 
For years. Grazer has hitched his life to a simple virtue. And it’s one 
that might serve the rest of us: curiosity. In an effort to retain this most 
child-like and powerful quality. Grazer has, for 35 years, been inviting 
men and women— “people I’ve been curious about,” he writes— to sit 
down and spend an hour chatting with him. These “curiosity conversa- 
tions” have yielded face time with the likes of Carl Sagan, Isaac Asimov, 
Carlos Slim, and Jonas Salk. How does this relate to having the most 
recognizable hair in Hollywood? “Curiosity,” Grazer writes in this ad- 
aptation from his upcoming book, A Curious Mind, “can give you the 
courage to be adventurous and ambitious— and different.” 

Grazer is a one-off character in Hollywood and a throwback to 
the days when people actually had fun making movies. He has always 
taken his work seriously, but rarely himself For years he used to carry 
around photos of himself in tiny dime-store frames. When he was at a 
party or a dinner at a friend’s house, he would discreetly leave his pic- 
ture among the assembly of silver-framed photos of family and famous 
friends that are one of the cornerstones of Los Angeles decorating, 
'tears ago, we were in Havana, traveling with a group of friends. Near 
the end of our stay, we were invited to the Palace of the Revolution to 
have lunch with Fidel Castro. He served us all tumblers of scotch prior 
to the meal, and as we were milling about. Grazer came up to me and 
pulled a tiny framed picture out of his jacket pocket. It was a picture 
of the two of us. He said he was going to leave it somewhere in the 
building. I quietly told him he was out of his mind. Grazer was entitled 
to his freedom of expression. But in a situation like that, sanity trumps 
tolerance any day. —GRAY DON CARTER 
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THE BO MINUTES/VANITY FAIR POLL 


KNOCK ON WOOD 


T his month’s topic is superstition. We all engage in it, one way 
or another. Even those who say they’re not superstitious do 
superstitious things, in high numbers (85 percent say, “God 
bless you”) or low (about half of us make a birthday wish, 
more than a third cross our fingers). And the older we are, the less 
superstitious we are. Some 42 percent of 18-to-34-year-olds describe 
themselves as “not at all” superstitious, but for the 65-plus crowd that 
percentage goes up to 69. And it’s younger Americans who are 
more likely to recognize the quote “God does not play dice 
with the universe” as Albert Einstein’s— 39 percent got it 


right, and that number drops steadily as the age groups get older. 

Speaking of God, Americans are evenly divided on which is less 
logical, evolution or creationism. Democrats and Republicans aren’t 
especially evenly divided; we’U let you guess precisely how. Protes- 
tants and Cathohcs also fall into different camps on the question, 
with more Protestants than Catholics finding evolution illogical, and 
more Catholics than Protestants having trouble with creationism. 

Much general agreement, however, on predicting the future: 
two-thirds of us wouldn’t entrust that to anyone or any- 
thing— not to a horoscope, a psychic, or a fortune cookie. 


fili 

ifi; 



Jhis poll was conducted on behalf of CBS News by Social Science Research Solutions of Media. 

Pennsylvania, among a random sample of 1,016 adults nationwide, interviewed by 
telephone December 3-7, 2014. Some low-percentage answer choices have been omitted. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY KATHRYN MACLEOD (ADAMS, MILLER), 
RACHEL DeLOACHE WILLIAMS (ALL OTHERS) 



WHITE TIE AND TAEES 


Between Annie Leibovitz’s intimate cover shoot and Jason Bell’s transatlantic 
fantasia, some of the year’s hottest stars got a workout, whether playing Ping-Pong, 
hiking (in a Gucci gown), or punting on the Thames. KRISTA SMITH reports 


T his year we celebrate 
the 21st annual Hol- 
lywood cover. Annie 
Leibovitz shot the 
first one in 1995 and 
all but three since, 
and she returned 
once again last De- 
cember to photograph 
10 actors, all of whom had noteworthy perfor- 
mances over the past year, at Smashbox 
Studios in Culver City, California. For this 
intimate sitting, styled by Jessica Diehl and 
produced by Kathryn MacLeod, the men 
wore bespoke white-tie and the women 
channeled old Hollywood glamour, while 
D.J. SoSuperSam enhanced the playful 
mood. “We made the picture in the same 
studio where we did the first Hollywood 
cover,” Leibovitz says. “It looks fairly sim- 
ple, but in fact it was difficult to shoot. We 
choreographed it over two days. Usually you 
shoot from fairly far away, but we wanted 
to get really close to the actors. We made an 
effort to create a feeling of intimacy. I pushed 
into them, shooting to the left and then the 
right, coming in as tight as I could. It was hair- 
raising, at least for me.” 

Taking advantage of Amy Adams’s years 

MARCH 2015 



^ FDCUS GROUP 
From top left: David Oyelowo 
and Annie Leibovitz; 

Amy Adams and Channing 
Tatum; Oscar Isaac and 
Benedict Cumberbatch; Isaac 
and Sienna Miller; 
Cumberbatch showing off 
his table-tennis skills. . 


of dance training, Leibovitz had Channing 
Tatum lift her up on his shoulder, which 
prompted Tatum to joke, “I’m wearing Amy 
Adams,” as Reese Witherspoon, happy to 
have her feet planted on the ground, held 
on to Tatum’s arm. All three had a great cin- 
ematic year. Witherspoon was a producer 
on Gone Girl and iVild, in which she also 
starred; her stunning performance as a solo 
hiker on the Pacific Crest Trail earned 

her a second best-actress Oscar 

nomination. (She won for 
Walk the Line, in 2006.) 
Tatum, known for his 
k action and comedy 
roles, showed off 
his drama chops as 
Olympic wrestler 
Mark Schultz in Fox- 
catcher. Amy Adams 
earned her second 
Golden Globe as the 
painter Margaret Keane in 
Tim Burton’s Big Eyes. Golden 
Globe nominee David Oyelowo (Oh-yellow- 
oh), who played Martin Luther King Jr. 
in Selma, got to meet up with fellow Brits 
Eddie Redmayne (who earned an Oscar 
nomination for his CONTINUED on page 142 
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W BRITS AND GIGGLES 
r From top left: Jason Bell; Sam 
Claflin (in tails), Sophie Turner 
(in boat), hairstylist Alain Pichon 
(in hat), and fashion-and-style 
director Jessica Diehl (in 
sunglasses); Emily Blunt and 
Jason Bell; makeup artist Tyron 
Machhausen, hairstylist Peter 

L Gray, Felicity Jones, 

and Tom Hiddleston. . 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135 pOrtTdyal Of Stfi- 

phen Hawking in The Theory of Everything), 
Benedict Cumberbatch (also an Oscar nomi- 
nee, for playing Alan Turing in The Imitation 
Game), and Felicity Jones (who earned an Os- 
car nod for her work opposite Redmayne as 
Jane Hawking). During a Pimm’s Cup break, 
everyone’s competitive spirit surged 
with an invigorating round 
of Ping-Pong. Who 
knew Cumberbatch 
was such a ringer! 

Sienna Miller, 
who played Brad- 
ley Cooper’s wife 
ki American Sniper, 
is having a career 
resurgence. She was 
joined by Miles Teller, 
the star of Whiplash, _ 

which won the 2014 Audi- 
ence and Grand Jury prizes at Sundance. 
Then there is Oscar Isaac, who broke out a 
year ago with the Coen brothers’ Inside Llewyn 
Davis and this year followed it up with a tour 
de force perfonnance in A Most Violent Year. 

F or “Hollywood Portfolio: British Edi- 
tion’’ we enlisted the English photog- 
rapher Jason Bell, who proved to be 
perfect for the task. “There have always been 
successful British actors in Hollywood,” Bell 
says. “I don’t want anyone to think we are 


an arrogant bunch who think we run the 
town. I wanted the portfolio to bounce be- 
tween something very British and something 
very Hollywood.” 

Over the course of two weeks in Eondon 
and a week in Los Angeles, BeU assembled 
the portfolio around a veritable Who’s Who 
of British thespians, from Kate Wmslet, Dame 
Judi Dench, Keira Knightley, and Michael 
Caine to newcomers Sam Qaflin [Die Hunger 
Games) and Sophie Tiimer (Game of Thrones), 
pictured here in a punt on the Thames. “Punt- 
ing is such a very, very British upper-class activ- 
ity,” Bell says. “I am weaving in some cliches, 
because I am sure some Americans 
think that we all live in Downton Abbey. 
There is a 
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TO WATCH VIDEO 
INTERVIEWS FROM 
THE PHOTO SHOOT, 
GO TO VF.COM/ 
MARCH20I5. 


small per- 
centage of 
the British 
that do, but 
you know 
we all don’t. You also see Felicity Jones 
and Tom Hiddleston in the quintessen- 
tial L.A. moment.” 

Emily Blunt had to traverse down 
a steep hillside in a metallic Gucci 
gown to fulfill a fantasy of Bell’s: “I 
just knew I wanted to photograph 
Emily behind the Hollywood sign— 
that moment of just her. It’s slightly 
ironic— ‘We have done it! We have 
taken over Hollywood!”’ n 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY FABIO AFFUSO (CLAFLIN), ALEX BOARD 
(BELL), BEBE LERNER (BLUNT), KRISTA SMITH (HIDDLESTON) 
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A MODEL VICTIM 


LETTERS 


LADY IN WHITE 

Beverly 


Beverly Johnson joins the chorus of 
Cosby accusers; Tony Blair saves for retirement; 
and more from our January issue 


B everly Johnson has nothing 
to gain from her disclosure 
[“Bill Cosby Drugged Me. 
This Is My Story,” VF.com, 
December]. Her claim 
has been corroborated many times over 
by other women who have nothing to 
gain. If you still don’t believe her, it’s time 
to ask yourself why. What does it do to 
you to admit that Bill Cosby isn’t who you 
thought he was? 

FRANCES CHEF 

Hacienda Height'!, California 

I finally believe after this. 

JONIE WILLIAMS 

New York, New ibrk 


B everly Johnson and Janice Dickinson 
are opportunists. They were content 
to protect their careers by staying silent 
and refusing to offer public support to 
Cosby’s other accusers when celebrity sister- 
hood could have made the difference and 
stopped Cosby in his tracks 20 years ago. 

SANDRA GREENE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

T hank you, Ms. Johnson, for add- 
ing your voice to the mountain of 
evidence— and, yes, women telling what 
happened to them is evidence— against 
Bill Cosby. Your revelation serves as a 
cautionary tale for young women who 
can still be abused and victimized and 


then have their injury compounded by 
the reactions of those who think “crying 
rape” and revealing the pain and shame 
of a past assault are something people 
do for fun. 

JULIE A. MILLER 

Hansville, Washington 

I ’ve treated sexual-assault victims for 
decades, and it drives me crazy that 
people inevitably resort to calling al- 
leged victims liars if they don’t believe 
them, or cowards if they do but feel they 
should have come forward sooner. Gee, I 
wonder why some victims are hesitant to 
speak up at all? 

CHRISTIAN ANDERSON 

Elko, Nevada 

H aving survived on this earth for 80 
years, 1 have learned not to be sur- 
prised by unspeakable acts committed 
by so-called decent human beings. Just 
read the daily newspaper or watch any 
TV news program. 

HERMAN GARDNER 

Hernando, Florida 

T his is not the first time Beverly John- 
son has accused a male acquain- 
tance of abusing her. Some years ago, 
she claimed her former boyfriend Chris 
Noth had beaten her up. Then she made 
a similar claim about golf pro Mark 
Burk. Coincidence? 

HELEN BROWER 

Delray Beach, Florida 

J ust because he was Ghost Dad doesn’t 
mean that he isn’t capable of rape. 

GABIE DEMARY 
Orlando, Florida 

I t disturbs me that context is ignored. I 
want to ask all of Cosby’s accusers if 
they ever used drugs or slept with anyone 
else during that time, or felt as if they had 
to yield to that environment in order to 
“make it” in show business. To me, the 
free, party-friendly culture of the times 
created an atmosphere that devalued all 
parties. I have a tough time seeing these 
women as helpless victims. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON 
St. Louis, Missouri 

C hances are that everyone reading this 
knows someone who has been sexu- 
ally assaulted. If these women were your 
wives, sisters, mothers, or daughters, 
would you be so brazen as to label them 
whores or gold diggers, as some have 
done to Beverly Johnson? 

LAURA MELANIE COLLINS 
Taos, New Mexico 
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LETTERS 


I t’s unfortunate to watch a 77-year-old 
man answer to crimes his younger 
self allegedly committed. I wish this had 
come out two or three decades ago. No 
one wants to try an old man whose pen- 
cil is out of lead. 

RAYNF.T T NURSE 
Toronto, Ontario 


I investigated sexual-assault cases on 
behalf of the Medical Board of Cali- 
fornia for many years, and I believe ev- 
ery word of Ms. Johnson’s story— a clas- 
sic one of a perpetrator with power over 
his victim. At one point in my career, 
we received a complaint or two against 
a particular doctor. After news of this 
appeared in the Orange County Register, 
we were indundated with close to 200 
additional complaints from women go- 
ing back two decades before. As such, 
it doesn’t surprise me one bit that all of 
these women are coming forward against 
Bill Cosby now. 

And for the record, I grew up loving 
and idolizing Cosby. When I first heard 
the allegations against him, years ago, I 
didn’t want to believe them. Now I have 
no choice. 

KATHLEEN LYNN SCHMIDT 

Meridian. Idaho 


W e all loved the Bill Cosby we grew 
up with. But I’m not willing to 
hold on to a myth at the expense of these 
women. They deserve to be heard. 

RUTH HASTY 
Venice, California 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 

I n Todd S. Purdum’s article about 
James Patterson [“The Henry Ford 
of Books,” January], he refers to the 
Clio as “advertising’s highest award.” 
As a Clio winner myself, I can assure 
you that this isn’t the case. The Clios 
are just one of a number of advertis- 
ing awards shows— the One Show, the 
ANDY Awards, and the Directors Show 
among them— and are neither more nor 
less prestigious than the others. 

MICH AF T MANGANO 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


POLITICAL CURRENCY 

T ony Blair is not alone in his 
questionable connections and 
remarkable post-elected-office 
financial dealings [“The Which Blair 
Project,” by Sarah Ellison, January]. 
Closer to home, American politics will 


never be the same now that the presiden- 
cy is potentially a billion-dollar business 
opportunity. 

With the principals in Clinton Inc. 
raising hundreds of millions of dollars, 
both as individuals and on behalf of their 
foundation, can it be that all of their sup- 
porters really believe they get nothing for 
their checks? 

DOUG KARP 

Stamford, Connecticut 


on the San Francisco Ballet’s Web site, 
the 1944 Nutcracker was what “launched 
a national holiday tradition.” Why not give 
credit where credit is due? 

KEN MALUCELLI 

Daly City, California 

CORRECTION: On page 93 of the Janu- 
ary issue, we misnamed the photographer 
credited with images 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8. He 
is Paul Kolnik. 



More from 
THE KF, 
MAILBAG 


BEFORE BALANCHINE 

T he Nutcracker ballet had its Ameri- 
can premiere in San Francisco on 
Christmas Eve in 1944, a full 10 
years before the first Balanchine staging, 
at New York’s City Center, and well be- 
fore the New York City Ballet premiere, in 
1964 [“Balanchine’s Christmas Miracle,” 
by Laura Jacobs, January]. As it states 


Letters to the editor should he sent electronically 
with the writer’s name, address, and daytime phone 
number to letters@vf.com. All requests for hack 
issues should be .sent to subscriptions@vf.com. 

All other queries should be sent to vfmail@vfcom. 
The magazine reserves the right to edit submissions, 
which may be published or otherwise used 
in any medium. All .submissions become the property 
(^Vanity Fair. A number of the letters included 
here originally appeared as comments 
submitted to VF.com. 


"In 'The Henry Ford of Books,' Todd S. Purdum writes that [James] Patterson sketch- 
es virtually all of the detailed action of a book in an 80-page outline that he hands 
off to a co-author," writes David C. Cutler, from Rogers, Arkansas. "Successful art- 
ists such as Jeff Koons and Damien Hirst don't create all of their artwork with their 
own hands. They have a team of assistants, and the art world seems O.K. with that 
arrangement." 

This seems like maybe a good time to explain how the V.F. Mailbag is produced. 

Every month, with a weary wave of the hand, the Mailbag's author announces the 
concept (it's always the same: "Reader mail ... the runoff"), whereupon a team of 
assistants— not Koons's or Hirst's, incidentally— swing into action and create the result 
before you. And the Mailbag world seems O.K. with that arrangement. 

Michael Kinsley's purpose in "The Irony and the Ecstasy," says Josh Harrison, 
of Draper, Utah, is "to expose modern-day Republican politicians for respecting and 
praising [Ronald] Reagan with such deference. Kinsley thinks these Republicans 
are living in a kind of Reagan fantasy. What is so ironic about the piece is that 
present-day supporters of President Obama are doing the very same thing but in 
real time." On the other hand: Bonnie Bennett, Miami Shores, Florida. She writes, 

"The canonization of Ronald Reagan has not only mystified me but aggravated me 
greatly. It's such a farce and testament to the short-term memory of the American 
people and the ability of media to 'wag the dog.' This was a man of severe medi- 
ocrity and sub-par performance." 

Finally, some readers had problems with (as one notes] the "foul and abusive 
. . . vile, repulsive, repugnant, and threatening" language in our cover story on Brad- 
ley Cooper. Another writes that while "to say I LOVE Vanity Fair is an understatement j 

. . . suddenly there it was. F in many places." And a third wonders "if you had ever I 

considered refining your esteemed magazine a bit to accommodate those readers I 

who don't get a rush out of reading the word"— suddenly there it was, f in yet one S 

more place— "over and over again." 5 
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STYLED BY NATALIE BREWSTER, HAIR PRODUCTS BY KEVIN MURPHY, MAKEUP PRODUCTS AND NAIL ENAMEL BY CHANEL; 
HAIR BY LISA EASTWOOD; MAKEUP BY LIZ PUGH; MANICURE BYJENNI DRAPER; FOR DETAILS, GO TO VF.COM/CREDITS 



EMMANUEL 
WEARS A DRESS 
BY DIOR. 


All Is VANITIES ... 


Noth in g Is F a i r 


Beautu 

V AND THE 

MENSCH 


I 


Kosher talk with ANGELINA JOLIE 
and MEL BROOKS. (Featuring 
Philip Galanes as the third wheel.) 

05X) 


I^IATUAI 1C C A A A A A Al 1 1 Cl p^^ovenance: Southend-on-Sea, England, roaring start: The English darling^s big break came 

liHiriHLIL L 1*1 1*1 H 1 1 U L L when she was 10 years old and played Young Mala in the original London cast of The Lion King. "I was 
so proud to be in it and thought it was the coolest thing ever." ahead of the game: Emmanuel^ who starred in cult-favorite British soap opera Hollyoaks, 
earned attention on both sides of the pond with her continuing role as Missandei in Gome of Thrones, the fifth season of which begins in April. "I am such a 
fan of the show, to be on it is really exciting." the fast lane: In addition to her Game of Thrones work, the actress will appear in the anticipated Fast and Fu- 
rious sequel, Furious 7, also out this April. "Straight away I had a feeling of being accepted into a sort of family. When you look at the world it really is a big 
mixing pot of different people from different places and different races, and I think the Fast and Furious franchise reflects that. It's really something special." 
DOWN THE ROAD: With o full docket, Emmanuel is still keeping her options open. "I love sort of exploring the human condition, emotions, and interactions. 
Anything that allows me to do that I am really excited about the prospect of doing." —KRISTA SMITH 


MOVEABLE FEST^ 

CANNES’S black sheep? Lars von Trier. SUNDANCE'S motto? 

“Social-change docudramas are the next Little Miss 
Sunshine.” Our go-to guide to film festivals on page 152. 
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VAKITIES 


Your Pocket Guide to the 

20/5 FILM FESTIVAL CIRCUIT 


By ADAM LEFF and RICHARD RUSIIFIEFD I Illustrations by DARROW 



Cannes 



Snndance 



Tellnride 



Pyongyang 


PATRON SAINT 

Jean-Luc Godard. 

FESTIVAL EXPERIENCE 
"The annual coming 
together of the elite and 
distinguished." 

THE ONLY PLACE TO STAY 
Hotel du Cap Eden-Roc. 
TYPICAL FESTIVAL-GOER 
Gwyneth Paltrow bodyguard. 
IT BOY George Clooney. 
MOTTO "The only festival 
that counts." 

PERK All-night open-bar 
hostess service. 

DEFINING FILM 834. 

MOST EMBARRASSING EVENT 
The John Travolta party 
at the Villa Saint Georges. 
TRYST SPOT Paul Allen Yacht. 
S/GNATURE D/SH Cristal and 
a stuffed rabbit. 

BLACK SHEEP Lars von Trier. 
THE PITCH The search for 
sexual freedom in capitalist 
society. 

PICKUP LINE 
"I represent 23 territories." 
ACCESSORY Red ankle booties 
and enormous black purse. 


PATRON SAINT 
Robert Redford. 

FESTIVAL EXPERIENCE 

Diamond-studded iPhone-case 
giveaway at after-party tor 
documentary on Third World 
sex slavery. 

THE ONLY PLACE TO STAY 

Stein Eriksen Lodge. 

TYPICAL FEST/VAL-GOER 
Vitamin Water publicist. 

IT BOY Noah Baumbach. 
MOTTO "Social-change 
docudramas are the next Liffle 
Kiiss Sunshine." 

PERK Fred Segal Swag Suite. 

DEFINING FILM 

Sex, Lies, and Videotape. 

MOST EMBARRASSING EVENT 
Slamdance Hot Tub Summit. 
TRYST SPOT Shuttle to secret 
mansion party. 

SIGNATURE DISH 
Short Rib Fantasia. 

BLACK SHEEP Paris Hilton. 

THE PITCH Alienated 
suburban teen 
robs a mini-mart. 

PICKUP LINE 
"You can call me Bob." 
ACCESSORY 
Calf-length Uggs. 


PATRON SAINT Roger Ebert. 
FESTIVAL EXPERIENCE 
"Ahhh ... smell that cinema!" 
THE ONLY PLACE TO STAY 
The Peaks Resort. 

TYPICAL FESTIVAL-GOER 
Hairy homunculus with 
NPR tote bag. 

IT BOY Gael Garcia Bernal. 
MOTTO "The fest for true 
cineasts." 

PERK Oxygen Lounge. 
DEFINING FILM 
Brokeback Mountain. 

MOST EMBARRASSING EVENT 
Leaving your weed behind 
on the Gulfstream V. 

TRYST SPOT 
The Old Tomboy Mine. 
SIGNATURE DISH Sustainable, 
free-range Mexican. 

BLACK SHEEP Studio people. 
THE PITCH Adaptation of 
a T. C. Boyle short story. 
PICKUP LINE "You were 
incredible in Gummo." 
ACCESSORY 100% Raw 
Coconut Water. 


PATRON SAINT Kim II Sung, 

North Korea's founder/ 
screenwriter. 

FESTIVAL EXPERIENCE 

"Two parts person rally and one 

part Ebola quarantine." 

THE ONLY PLACE TO STAY 
Super suite at the Koryo Hotel. 
TYPICAL FESTIVAL-GOER 
Yellow-handbook-clad Ministry 
of Information spokeswomen. 

IT BOY Ri Young Ho, the 
George Clooney of North Korea. 
MOTTO "Very glorious time tilled 
with boundless love." 

PERK Trip to the countryside 
to tour a model fish farm. 
DEFINING FILM Comrade Kim 
Goes Flying. 

MOST EMBARRASSING EVENT 

Dubbed and censored screening 
of Bend It Like Beckham. 

TRYST SPOT The Table-Tennis 
Room. 

SIGNATURE DISH Sugar-coated 
popcorn. 

BLACK SHEEP Amy Pascal. 

THE PITCH A lowly coal miner 
dreams of becoming an acrobat. 
PICKUP LINE "I loved your e-mails." 
ACCESSORY Copies of 
On the Art of the Cinema, 
by Kim Jong II, the self-anointed 
"Genius of the Cinema." 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALBERT CHAU (REDFORD'S HEAD), D. DIPASUPIL (BERNAL'S HEAD), BOTH FROM FILMMAGIC; BY MIREYA ACIERTO (BERNAL'S BODY), FROM CHINAFOTOPRESS (CLOONEY'S BODY), BY JEAN CHRISTOPHE MAGNENET/AFP (CLOONEY'S 
BACKGROUND), SCOTT CRAMER (REDFORD'S MOUNTAINS), TUOMAS KUJANSUU (CLOONEY'S BODYGUARD), JASON MERRITT (PASCAL'S HEAD), ALBERTO E. RODRIGUEZ (PASCAL'S BODY), IAN TIMBERLAKE/AFP (PASCAL'S BACKGROUND), FROM VISIONS 
OF AMERICA/UIG (BERNAL'S BACKGROUND), ALL FROM GETTY IMAGES; BY FRED HAYES (REDFORD'S SCARF), RANDALL MICHELSON (REDFORD'S LEGS, SNOWBANK), GEORGE PIMENTEL (CLOONEY'S HEAD, REDFORD'S TORSO), ALL FROM WIREIMAGE 
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SPUNKS WITH -- 


ANGELINA 

JOLIE 




BROOKS: Angie— Angelah. What you should've 
done is made a movie called Unchosen. 
About a Jew who only grows to five foot 
five. And ends up with fhis voicel "Chosen 
people," my fuchis! 

JOLIE; Mel, I have nothing but respect for 
your track record, but the story of Louie 
Zamperini's spirit and resilience is one I felt 
compelled to tell. 

BROOKS: Well, I'll see your Louie Zamperini 
and raise you one Melvin Kaminskyl I also 
soyved, sweetheart! Picture this: a shivering 
little pifseleh in 1944, sent over to the Ar- 
dennes to defuse land mines. Boy, I could've 
been mincemeat, Angie. Kosher mincemeat, 
mind you. 

JOLIE: Thank you for your service, Mel. Did 
you know that Louie met Hitler at the Munich 
Olympics? 

BROOKS: When Adolf was still on his way up. 
JOLIE: The actual springtime for Hitler! 

BROOKS: Not bad, sweetheart! So when will 


MEL 

BROOKS 


you finally do a comedy? 

JOLIE: Well, my character In Maleficent was 
kind of— 

BROOKS: A comedy. 

JOLIE: That's a muscle I haven't really devel- 
oped, maybe? So it'd be a challenge to— 
PHILIP GALANES: We all face challenges. But 
then, taking them in stride is what makes us 
our best selves, isn't it? 

JOLIE: Wait, who are you? 

GALANES; I'm Philip Galanes of The New 
York T/mes, and this is "Table for Three." As 
I was saying, Angelina, all of us— you, me, 
Mel— we all . . . 

BROOKS: Hang on, kid, whaddya mean, "we"? 
You're looking at an Oscar-winning actress- 
director and a comedy legend! You're from 
a newspaper! Who let you in here? 

JOLIE: I'll get security. 

BROOKS: No, no, here's what we do, Angie. 
We let Galanes stay— but we stick him with 
the check! 
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Un TO EXPCRIENCE SEXY AMSER 



GLAM JASMINE 

MICHAEL KORS 


BACKGROUND FROM ISTOCKPHOTO.COM; PORTRAITS 
® CONDE NAST ARCHIVE, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 



A Limitetl-Eclition ("ollection of (Classic Portraits 


-a 



Exclusively from Vanity Archive 



w 


orld-reiiowned photographers such as Cecil Beaton, Anton Bruehl, and 
Edward Steichen helped to dehne our culture through their celebrity photography in 
Vanity Fair. Collect timeless and exquisite portraits of hve of the most notable talents 
of their age Louis Armstrong, Louise Brooks, George Gershwin, Katharine Hepburn, 
and Leslie Howard available now as a collectible set from the Vinity Fair kvc\\i\e. 


OWN THE COLLECTION: VISIT CONDENASTSTORE.COM/VFLIMITED 
E-MAIL CNCOLLECTION@CONDENAST.COM 


This special portfolio is assembled in a custom linen box that may he displayedjlat on a ctffee table or 
bookshelf or the individual prints can be framed for wall display, as shown above. Frames not included. 
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STYLED BY JEAN MICHEL CLERC (WHEELDON), FAIRCHILD'S SHIRT BY BRUNELLO CUCINELLI; WHEELDON'S CLOTHING BY DIOR HOMME; HAIR BY LINDA SCHWACH; MAKEUP BY GEORGIA NEVEU 
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31 DAYS in the LIFE of the CULTURE 


EMBRACEABLEYOU 


It's hard to believe that An American in Paris 
has never been produced as a musical on Broadway. 
The Gene Kelly film of 1951, directed by Vincente 
Minnelli, took its inspiration and title from George 
Gershwin's jazzy symphonic poem of 1928, a score that 
also served as music for the movie's climactic dream 
ballet. Finally, 87 years later, the stars have aligned, and 
An American in Poris is coming to Broadway 
this March, at the Palace Theatre. — LAURA JACOBS 
(For more of this story and additional 
photographs, go to VF.com.) 


The cast, photographed 
at the Theatre du Chatelet, Paris: 
Jill Paice, Brandon Uranowitz, 


Max von Essen, Robert Fairchild, 


Leanne Cope, with director 
and choreographer Christopher 


Wheeldon. 
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Here Comes the Sun 


o other designer combines Park Avenue elegance with joie c/e 
vivre like Carolina Herrera— and this spring, for the first time, 
she turns her expert eye toward seaside glamour. With her 
Archive III Print Collection, themed around six of the 
house's most vivid and festive past prints, Herrera introduces 
swimwear, totes, and beach towels. "I'm always thinking 
imorous fashion and style to every aspect of a woman's life," 


I I he collection also includes iconic pieces— the sheath dress, the pencil skirt, 
the slim pant— in the same fine cotton, at the same lower price point, and in the 
same prints. For Herrera's third dive through her extensive library, the designer 
/ chose prints that celebrate joy and natural beauty. Among the parasols 
' i and the mushrooms are two florals: the Violet Print, named for the hearty 
flower that symbolizes love, and the Bouquet Print, inspired by Jeremiah 
Goodman's watercolors. There's also the Tango Dancers Print— which serendipitously 
recalls the famous 1926 V.F. cover by A. H. Fish— and the playful Gaspar Print, after 
Herrera's beloved toy poodle. "Fashion, after all, is about pleasing the eye and should 
never be taken too seriously," says the designer. — MAUREEN EALLAHA 




Shady Lady 


exy, voyeuristic, and fantastical: E. L. James’s Fifty Shades 
of Grey was destined for a big-screen Hollywood adapta- 
tion from the moment it hit bookstores, in 2012. By now, 
the world knows that Sam Taylor-Johnson signed on to 
direct, and that Dakota Johnson and Jamie Dornan 
landed the leading parts of Anastasia Steele and Christian 
- Grey, but many have yet to leam that the role of Kate 

Kavanagh— Anastasia’s sultry, tenacious roommate and best friend— went 
to up-and-comer and Washington State native Eloise Mumford. 

Home-schooled with her two siblings by their scientist father and 
teacher mother, the 28-year-old actress didn’t always dream of a future 
in Hollywood. As a shy child, Mumford set her sights on becoming a 
doctor or a teacher. Everything changed, however, when a family friend 
took her to a local production of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s South Pa- 
cific. “I was instantly swept up in it. I remember thinking, I love that. I 
want to do that,” Mumford says. During high school she threw herself 
into performing and singing in the choir, which led to a trip to Kissoly- 
mos, a small village in the region of Transylvania, Romania. She later re- 
turned to the Eastern European country to teach English to children. “It 
was the lonehest, hardest, most joyful time,” she says of her experience 
there— one that motivated her to return to the States and enroll 
at N.YU.’s Tisch School of the Arts. 

From there, she built her career through parts in TV and 
film, eventually auditioning for and landing the role in this 
month’s Fifty Shades of Grey. Her career is now charging full steam 
ahead. “I often fantasize about what life would have been like if I had 
been a high-school math teacher,” Mumford ponders. “But what I ulti- 
mately come back to is the fact that I am incredibly grateful to live mul- 
tiple lives in this one lifetime.” — ANDREA CUTTLER 


From left: Violet Print plunging-neckline halter bathing suit with tie; Caspar Print cap-sleeve shift dress; 
classic blouse and shorts in Bouquet Print; Mushroom Print classic blouse and matching A-line skirt; pencil skirt 
in Tango Dancer Print. Background, the Tango Dancer Print. 
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• ' liter, director, and Academy Award nominee Richard 

% , % Linklater— whose groundbreaking coming-of- 

T * age film Boyhood (see page 176) could win 
Oscars for best picture and best director^ecorated 
almost every inch of his office walls with movie _ 
posters because “my desk, at Austin Studios, is ^ 
located in a triple-wide trailer,” he explains. Link- M 


later began cultivating a fan base with Slacker, an experimental 
narrative, in 1991, and he is beloved for such cult films as 
Dazed and Confused, the Before Sunrise trilogy. School 
of Rock, and A Scanner Darkly. Additionally, he serves 
_ as the artistic director for the Austin Film Society, 
^ which he founded in 1985 as a way of bringing 
"I global cinema to his hometown. -PUNCH HUTTON 


A racsimile 
of one of the Dazed 
and Confused 


This "Red Devil 
Cat" has piercing yellow 
eyes that stare at you. 
People ask, "Was that ever 
a real cat?" In the mind 
of artist Gerald Heffernon 
(master of imaginative 
breeding and fake fur) it 
m must have been. 


originals were Ic 
a fire a few 
years ago. 


Half-sheet 1 

y of Edgar Ulmer's ^ 

Poverty Row masterpiece 
(and my company's 
namesake), Detour. At some 
point, I got Ann Savage, 
one of the greatest femmes 
L fatales of all time, A 

to sign it. 


I m doing 

research for the long 
gestating film I 
lope to make someda 
that takes place 
in the 19th century 
among the 
Transcendentalists. 


2 I guess this ■ 
^ Stony— a film t 
award from High Times 
magazine for 
A Scanner Darkly— 
is technically J 

a bong. I 


Actual 

copies of The 
Black Album— an 
assortment of 
post-Beatles solo work 
arranged by Efhan 
Hawke— referenced 
in Boyhood. 


W Cashews 
and chocolates- 

fuel to get 
through the 
L afternoon. . 


I his IS a ^ 

W re-election sign from 
Panola County 
district attorney Danny Buck 
Davidson, who was 
played by Matthew 
McConaughey in my movie 
Bernie. It was nice 
of him to let us use his 
- real name. ^ 


f A box of ^ 

Criterion DVDs 
that recently 
showed up. It's the 
best freebie list 
^ to be onl ^ 


r A small, densely 

textured painting that ^ 
my daughter, Lorelei, gave 
me for my birthday, and 
a watercolor of pitcher Dock Ellis, 
whom a couple friends of 

k mine made a wonderful film 

about (No No: A 

^ A Dockumentary). 




While shooting 
That's What 
I'm Talking About, 

this past fall, all the 
guys were wearing 
k this hat. j 


A replica 
of what a 


baseball would 
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have looked like 
in the 1 890s. 
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im Gordon, 

_ the famously 

sphinx-like 

bassist and co-founder 
of the seminal postpunk 
band Sonic Youth, 
is known for her leave- 
it-all-on-the-stage 
performances, her 
cerebral, Didion-esque 
cool, and her storied 
romance with the band's 
other co-founder, 
Thurston Moore. In Girl 
in a Band (Dey Street), 
Gordon's engaging 
and surprisingly intimate 
memoir, we get the 
flip side: a traumatic 
childhood, battling for 
respect in the dude- 
dominated music world, 
inspiring female artists 
like Kathleen Hanna 
and Tamra Davis, | 
championing j 

Kurt Cobain and j 

Mike Kelley, | 

and the sudden 
implosion of her 
27-year-long marriage 
to Moore. Gordon's portrait 
of her evolution from arty 
girl to rock superstar to wife 
and mother is solid gold. 


= IN SHORT = 

Erik Larson charts the last crossing of the Lus/fan/a in Dead 
Wake (Crown). Reif Larsen moves beyond the limits of reality in / Am Radar 
(Penguin). H.R.H. the Prince of Wales fancies the organic gardens 
at Highgrove (Rizzoli). Supermode! Patricia Velasquez stands tall in Straight Walk 
(Post Hill). Blaine Harden salutes The Great Leader and the Fighter Pilat 
(Viking). Hilarious Issa Rae shares The Misadventures of Awkward Black Girl 
(Atria). Nicky Haslam unveils Nicky Has/om: A Designer's Life [Rizzoli). 

M. O. Walsh's debut, My Sunshine Away (Putnam), gleams. 

Dread invades V.F. contributing editor Lili Anolik's Dark Rooms [Morrow). 
Steve Lohr's Data-Ism (Harper Business) is transformative. 


affled by the ordinary American’s 
failure to rise up against the voracious greedheads 
of the one percent? Steve Fraser explains how delu- 
sions of freedom and disgraceful fearmongering have 
given rise to The Age of Acquiescence (Little, Brown). 
Andrew Cockburn targets the chilling rise of drone 
warfare and remote-control assassination in Kill 
Chain (Henry Holt). Andrew Morton's 17 Carna- 
tions (Grand Central) blows 
open the British government’s 
plot to bury correspondence 
between the Duke of Windsor 
and his Nazi pen pals. The sto- 
ries in Kelly Link's Get in Trouble 
(Random House) soar and zing 
like LSD-tipped arrows shot into the farthest reaches 
of the imagination. A disillusioned young hlack man lob- 
bies to reinstate slavery and segregation in Paul Beatty's 
button-pushing satire The Sellout (Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux). The self-proclaimed “Dean of American Rock 
Critics,” Robert Christgau, replays his past in Going into 
the City (Dey Stieet). George Hodgman's Bettyville (Vi- 
king) is a humorous, bittersweet account of his caring 
for his aging, irascible mother. Kent Russell debuts 
with a ludicrously smart, tragicomic man-on-the-edge 
memoir in essays, 1 Am Sony to Think I Have Raised a 
Timid Son (Knopf). Kevin Sessums relives his trip to 
the bottom and his journey to rebirth in T Left Tt on the 
Mountain (St. Martin’s). 

Dr. Julie Holland just says no to drugs marketed to 
make women— those Moody Bitches (Penguin)— happi- 
er. Helen O'Donnell looks at John F. Kennedy and 
The Trish Brotherhood (Counterpoint) that aided his 
rise to the presidency. 


Dana 
Thomas 

styles the 
dual-na- 
tured de- 

signers Alexander McQueen and John Galliano in 
Gods and Kings (Penguin). The pregnant teen at the 
heart of Nic Brown's Tn Every Way (Counterpoint) 
can’t say good-hye. Tania James 
weighs the ivory trade in The Tusk 
That Did the Damage (Knopf). 
Nobel laureate Mario Vargas 
Llosa shines in The Discreet 
Hero (Farrar, Straus and Giroux). 
Race, class, conservatism, poli- 
tics, academia: T. Geronimo Johnson tweaks them 
all in Welcome to Braggsville (Morrow). 
Matthew Parker's Goldeneye (Pegasus) 
spies on Ian Fleming’s love 
affair with Jamaica. Mohsin 
Hamid posts dispatches 
from Lahore, New 
York, and London 
in Discontent and 
Tts Civilizations 
(Riverhead) . 

Chimamanda 
Ngozi Adi- 
chie boldly 
decrees that We 
Should All Be Femi- 
nists (Anchor). That 
makes perfecto sense. 

— ELISSA SCHAPPELL 


Charlize Theron, Brad Pitt, 
and George Clooney, from 
One Hundred Portraits 
(Skira), by Angela Lo Priore. 
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Left, Lou, N ic, and 
Cisco Adler, 
photographed at On 
the Rox, in West 
Hollywood. Right, from 
top; the Roxy on 
the Sunset Strip; 
a Guns N' Roses flyer 
for its "Diamonds in 
the Rough" show 
at the Roxy, August 
1985; matchbooks at 
On the Rox. 


ou Adler, the Grammy-winning record producer and 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame inductee who opened the Roxy in 1973, likes 
to say that On the Rox, the lounge above the iconic Sunset Strip night- 
club, began as a private hideaway with only two members: himself and 
Jack Nicholson. “A hangout is I guess 
what it was.” the 81-year-old says of the ^ 
cozy second-story space with its hard- 
wood floors, prime West Hollywood ad- 
dress, and white spinet piano, which has 
been played by John Lennon, Elton John, 

Harry Nilsson, and others of that ilk who 
were granted entry in its heyday. 

Despite the revelry that accompanied 
those rock legends, the debauchery downstairs at the Roxy, and the build- 
ing’s dubious heritage (it used to house a strip club), the upper lounge 
became an unofficial clubhouse for Adler’s eldest sons, Nic and Cisco, 
during their adolescence. “This is where I ended up coming after school,” 
says Nic, 41, who is now an owner of the Roxy. “Some nights would be 
really packed, but other nights it would just be me and the cook making 
gigantic hamburgers and watching the fish tank.” 


Private Lives 

THE ADLERS 


“We would have our biifhdays and Halloween parties here,” adds Cisco, 
36, a musician and former front man of the rock band Whitestan. “Somehow, 
this seedy environment became a playground for us in our formative years.” 

These days, Nic and Cisco are keen to keep the family’s Sunset Strip 
legacy intact by re-inventing their father’s 
^ former club for “the new class of Holly- 
wood and entertainment,” says Cisco. Nic 
started D. J.-ing there and eventually began 
overseeing management. “Then Cisco 
came into the mix, we had a bunch of par- 
ties, and it became more about having a 
^ gi'eat time,” explains Nic. So the brothers 
turned On the Rox into an invitation-only, 
semi-secret room on the most vibrant stretch of the boulevard. 

Jack and Lou are shoo-ins, but how do others get invited into the circle? “It 
is not about how much money you have or who you know,” Cisco says. 
“It is based on whether or not you fit our vibe— which is creative, lively, and 
intelligent.” It is a rock lounge with history and heart. “When you walk into 
On the Rox, you feel like you might be in our dad’s living room,” explains Nic. 
And that’s because in the 70s “that’s what it was,” says Lou. — JULIE MILLER 
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GROOMING BY RAMSELL MARTINEZ. PHOTOGRAPHS: TOP RIGHT, © KENNETH JOHANSSON/CORBIS; CENTER RIGHT, BY MARC S. CANTER/MICHAEL OCHS ARCHIVES/GETTY IMAGES. FOR DETAILS, GO TO VF.COM/CREDITS 
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he thi'ee-time Academy Award winner for 
best costume design (Chicago, Memoirs 
of a Geisha, and Alice in Wonderland), and i 
11-time nominee, Colleen Atwood may soon take 
home her fourth Oscar, for the intricate costumes she 
created for the fairy-tale mash-up Into the Woods. 

One of the most revered designers in the business, 
Atwood recently launched an eponymous 
handbag line. Herewith, her favorite things . . . 


CLOTHES 


Jeans Levi's Vintage and Citizens I 
of Humanity, girlfriend style. 
Underwear La Perla, Eres, M&S. Watch 
Gold Van Cleef & Arpels (sentimental gift). 
T-shirt James Perse. Day bag Colleen Atwood 
Sojourner backpack. Favorite designers 
Adrienne, Charles James, Azzedine AlaYa, 
McQueen, on and on. Favorite boutiques 
A'maree's, in Newport Beach, California; 

Fivestory, in N.Y.C. Shopping meccas 
Istanbul and Paris. Boots Chanel high heels 
and flat Prado Blundstone-style 
. boots. Flats The Chloe scalloped flats 
I are super-comfy. Sneakers Old 

Stella McCartney 
Adidas. 


INSPIRATIONS 


Favorite discovery When I finally 
learned how to use a computer for 
archiving. Who inspires you People who take 
the time to look around them and 
see beauty in others. Necessary extravagance 
Working out with trained professionals for health 
and head. Favorite place in the world With all 
the traveling I do, I love being home with family. 

Favorite charities The Art of Elysium and the Rainforest 
Foundation. Favorite movies The Leopard and 
The Wizard of Oz. Favorite hotel II Palagio 
in Chianti. Fashion idol Love today's Kate Moss 
and Rihanna; historically, Josephine 
Bonaparte. Go-to Web site Google 
always gets me started. Song in your head J 
At the moment, "Children 
Will Listen," from into 

the Woods. [ikS 


Colleen Atwood, 
photographed 
at home in 
Pacific 


Where do you live Pacific Palisades 
kv and London. Favorite pieces of art 

* in house Graciela Iturbide and Mary Ellen 
Mark photos, also Tim Burton lithos and 
Virgin Mary retablo. Sheets Frette Hotel. Luggage 
Rimowa. Stationery Basso, in Venice, Italy 
(personalized). Pets My dogs. Dash and Chip. 
Favorite flowers Lilacs, wildflowers. Favorite gadget 
iPad mini. Favorite neighborhood restaurants Blue Plate 
Oysterette for easy casual; Nobu Malibu 
for splurge. Favorite drink Coffee from Intelligentsia 
Venice. Favorite dessert Artisan-style dark 
. chocolate. Favorite snack I try not to. Coffee-table 
^ book Mary Ellen Mark's Man and Beast 
and the one I am writing! TV shows you 
binge-watch So behind, but 
like The Flash. 


Lipstick John Russo ^ 

Miss Cairns. Mascara Lancome. 
Concealer YSL Touche Eclat. Foundation 
Laura Mercier. Shampoo and conditioner 
Schwarzkopf for colored hair; 
Aromatherapy Associates rose oil. 
Perfume Le Labo Poivre. Toothpaste 
Elgydium. Nail-polish color Mademoiselle 
by Essie. Who cuts your hair 
Brant Mayfield at Chris McMillan 
Salon, Los Angeles. Skin-care 
specialist Belladonna, 

Beverly Hills. 


www.vai 
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themselves at risk by 
people teUing them what 
[not] to put on the 
end of their penis, well, you 
wouldn’t tolerate that from a company, or 
a government. 

L.R.: You've been performing and touring 
nonstop. Do you hove any time for 
a personal life? 

H D Z I E R : I don’t have a girlfriend at the 
moment; I live out of a suitcase, and that’s 
not very conducive to a relationship. But I’m 
not lonely, because I’m very close to my 
band and when you live on a tour bus, you’re 
really in each other’s pockets. I love a good 
party— but I’m not all that attracted to a 
celebrity lifestyle. I hate nightclubs, and I get 
fed up very quickly in crowded rooms. I enjoy 
being around people I know. 

L . R . : How did you come to be so influenced 
by old blues and soul music? 

HOZIER: I was always drawn to gospel music and 
the roots of African-American music. It’s the 
foundation of rock and roll. Blues and soul were 
the records my father played. I was listening to 
that before I could walk or talk. It was always very 
close to my heart. 

L . R . : What was your reaction to hearing 
you'd received o Grammy nomination for Song 
of the Year? 

H D Z I E R : My manager called to tell me, and I was 
very glad I hadn’t switched my phone off. I’m 
absolutely over the moon— to be nominated for a 
Grammy is a thrill and an absolute honor. 

L.R.: What was it like singing at this year's 
Victoria's Secret fashion show while beautiful 
models wearing lingerie paraded by you? 

HOZIER: I can’t quite remember what was going through 
my head. Trying to acknowledge a wink from a 
Victoria’s Secret model mid-song while trying not to 
blush probably took up most of my mental capacity. 


year ago I was living 
at my parents’ house 
and writing songs in 
the attic,” says this past 
year’s most welcome 
musical surprise— the 
24-year-old Irish singer- 
songwriter Hozier. 

It’s a long way from 
that attic in County Wicklow, 

Ireland, to L.A.’s Staples Center— where Hozier was 
among this year’s Grammy nominees for Song of the War 
for his passionate, gospel-soul-infused hit single, “Take Me 
to Church.” Success happened quickly for the supremely 
talented Hozier— born Andrew Hozier Byrne— whose fans 
include Ed Sheeran, Taylor Swift, Bono, and Adele. He had 
a breakout performance on Saturday Night Live. His self- 
titled debut album entered the U.S. charts at No. 2. And this 
month’s tour of the U.S. is already sold out. Here, Hozier talks 
with Lisa Robinson about blues, religion, and fame. 


LISA ROBINSON: Is your head spinning from all the attention? 

HOZIER: A little bit. I didn’t expect this, and I haven’t really 
processed it yet. It’s a success I only could have dreamt of— and if 
I ever imagined it would happen, I thought it would be many, many 
years down the line— when I was more established. 

L . R . : When you wrote "Take Me to Church," did you think it 
would be a hit? 

HOZIER: I was excited about it, but I had the lyrics for about a year before 
I found a home for them in a song. Sometimes something just works. 

We tried to tamper with it in the studio, but in the end aU the vocals for 
that track were the ones initially recorded in my attic at two A.M. 

L . R . : The song is about sexuality and tolerance, and it expresses 
frustration with the Catholic Church. Are you worried about getting 
in trouble with the Catholic Church? 

HOZIER: I would love to get in trouble with the Catholic Church. I’m 
not religious myself but my issue is with the organization. It’s an 
organization of men— it’s not about faith. I don’t want the song to be 
considered an attack against faith, but when you have people feeling 
ashamed of themselves because of sexual orientation, or put 
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Boy Wonder 


From left: 

Lorelei Linkloter, Patricia 
Arquette, Ethan Hawke, 
Richard Linklater, and Ellar 
Coltrane, photographed 
in Los Angeles. 


oyhood was going to be titled The 12-Year Project until director 
Richard Linklater ditched that plan following the release of 12 Years a Slave 
last fall. Always Now was another name under consideration, which suggests 
an entirely dilferent, more urgent and immediate film. But it’s somewhere 
within that wide range of focus, from decade-plus overview to right this sec- 
ond, from cosmic to intimate, that Boyhood works its singular magic. On the 
one hand, the movie is something of a stunt, 
shot in two-week installments over the course 



of a dozen years. On the other hand, it’s one of the subtlest and richest films 
ever to win a Golden Globe for best dramatic picture. So whatever happens 
this month at the Oscars, where Boyhood is nominated in six categories, in- 
cluding best picture, kudos to Linklater and his cast— Ethan Hawke, who 
was nominated in the best-supporting-actor category, Patricia Arquette, 
who was nominated for best supporting actress, Ellar Coltrane (those are 
his gi'owing pains on display), and Lorelei Linklater (the director’s daugh- 
ter)— for inventing a whole new genre of cinema. — BRUCE HANDY 


Pitch Perfect 



' hen over the rainbow's too 
far / Go to Largo / Go to Largo / 
Go to Largo." Fiona Apple 
wrote the song "Largo" about a magical place 
where she can sing and drink and stumble 
and know she is home. Largo at the Coronet, 
the loveliest, most intimate performance 
space in Los Angeles, is home to a handful of 
us misfit toys. It is owned by Mark (Flanny) 
Flanagan, an acerbic cherub. He's not a big- 
ego guy— I knew him for 1 0 years before 


I learned he went to Harvard. He's an Irish 
toughie who happens to love music and art, 
and he runs a zero-tolerance joint. If he 
sees the light of a single cell phone, it's one 
strike and you're out. But the crowds 
at Largo know better. They're there for an 
experience. On Fridays, musician and 
composer Jon Brion wakes up at the crack of 
six P.M., has his morning coffee, and heads 
to Largo to change lives and blow minds with 
his show. If s magic. I mean, if s music. 



but— if s magic. And if s why 
anyone from Jeff Tweedy 
to Patton Oswalt to Louis CK to 
Aimee Mann to Adele to 
Paul F. Tompkins to Grant Lee 
Buffalo to Sara and Sean Watkins 
to Zach Galifianakis to Tig 
Notaro— I could go on forever— call 
it home. And, pinch me, I get to 
call it home, too. (For show listings, go 
tolargo-la.com.) —SARAH SILVERMAN 
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DISTILLED ONCE. BECAUSE WHEN YOU START 
WITH THE BEST, ONCE IS ENOUGH. 

Our continuous column distillation process 
is specifically designed to capture the 
unique quality of France’s finest wheat. 
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oz.), $280; 
lipstick, $36; 
chanel.com. 


Mon Amie 

\ .fl eet Misia, the new 

/ I fragrance that captures the 
H spirit of Coco Chanef s best 
friend, confidante, and savior. Part of 
Les Exclusifs de Chanel fragrances, 
the scent is evocative of both the Jazz 
Age and Misia Sert, who was Chanel's 
cohort during the Roaring 20s in Paris 
and a dedicated patron of Les Ballets 
Russes. “We looked more into the 
world in which they developed their 
friendship,” explains Olivier Polge, 
creator of Chanel fragrances, who 

makes his peifume debut for 
the house with this new 
scent. Vibrant notes 
of violet, with special Rose 
de Mai from Grasse, dance 
at the top, while 
? Turkish rose and iris 
hold center stage, 
followed by subtle 
notes of tonka bean 
and Laotian benzoin. 
There’s also a new 
lipstick called Misia, 
a subdued shade 
of coral, in the new 
Rouge Coco 
collection. 

— SUNHEE GRINNEIL 
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Chateau d'Yquem, 
Bordeaux, France. 
Inset, Dior L'Or 
de Vie La Cure. 


Divine Discovery 

V fter years of researching the restorative properties of grapes 
and vines, two cosmetic companies have tapped Bordeaux, 
France, as the ripest destination for the latest advancements in 
skin-care technology. Dior's limited-edition L'Or de Vie Lo Cure is the 
only anti-aging formula to feature Yquem Marcs extract, a fertilizer 
composed of white-grape seeds and skin that helps rejuvenate skin cells. 
Designed to be used daily for three months, the emulsion's rare 
ingredient has long-lasting effects ($2,000; dior.com). 

Coudolie's antioxidant-filled Premier Cru L'Elixir— the only 
part serum/part oil with resveratrol on the market— combines 
innovative ingredients, including grapevine extract and 
grape-seed oils, that help any complexion get better with 
age ($99; caudalie.com). 

— LENORA JANE ESTES 


Chateau Smith Haut 
Lafitte, Bordeaux. Insets; 
left, grapes from the 
vineyard; right, 
Caudalie's Premier 
Cru L'Elixir. 


Hot Looks 


Yves Saint Laurent 


Mascara 
Volume Effet 
Faux Oils 
Baby Doll 

Maintain 
captivating eyes 
with the 
lash-softening 
formula in Fetish 
Black. ($30; 
ysibeautyus 
.com) 


Lancome 


Visionnaire 
[LR 2412 
4%-Cx] 

With this 
advanced skin 
corrector, see 
improvements 
in just three 
days. (2.5 fl. oz. 
1 for $145; 

^ lancome-usa 

.com) 

Elizabeth and James 


Nirvana 

Solid 

Perfume 

Compacts 

Cult-favorites 
Nirvana White 
and Nirvana 
Black are 
now portable. 

($48 each; 
sephora.com) 


Hourglass 


Modernist 

Eyeshadow 

Palette 

Go from matte 
to shimmer 
seamlessly 
with this 
five-colorway, 
artist-inspired 
palette. ($58; 
Net-a-Porter 


.com) 


Clarins 


Instant Light 
Lip Balm 
Perfector 

Plump up 
and hydrate 
your pout 
naturally 
in six different 
dreamy shades. 
($23 each; 
clarins.com) 


— SHG 
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THE FIRST-EVER 
LEXUS NXTURBO 


Any SUV c«n Uckle your to-do list But with Hi 
bold styling, 2.0-lit«r turbocharged engine, 
available Remote Touchpad and Oi' wireless 
device-charging tray, the NX also completes 
your wish list. Introducing the first-ever Lexus 

NX Turbo, NX Turbo F SPORT and NX HybrlC- 
Once you go beyond utilHy, there's no going back. 


leaus.com/NX I IfLexusNX 
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DAZZLING DEBUT 


The 2014 Bat des Debutantes^ in Paris, presented 
24 beautifully turned-out young women to international 
society. Each arrived at the Palais de Chaillotwith 
a cavalier at her side and fitted in haute couture. Proud 
parents, friends from around the world, and the balKs 
esteemed supporters— including Le BaPs creator, Ophelie 
Renouard— celebrated this year's debutantes. 


Melanie 
Hottinguer in 


Carrassi 
del Villar. 


Front row, from left; Ginevra Fontes Williams in Guo Pei, Princess Lavinia Boncompagni Ludovisi in Giambattista Valli Haute Couture, Juliette Dell in Reem 
Acra. Center row; Princess Larissa Windisch Graetz in Valentino Haute Couture, Isabel Beatty in Elie Saab Haute Couture, Princess Alexia von Auersperg-Breunner 
in an Emilio Pucci custom gown, Caroline Bell in Monique Lhuillier. Back row; Rose Fisher in Gaultier Paris, Sophie Coleridge in Alexander McQueen, 

Noema Kosuth in Vivienne Westwood, Anna Cleveland van Ravenstein in Chanel Haute Couture, Diane de Chabot-Tramecourt in Ralph Lauren, Sabrine Keane 
in Andrew GN, Ella Mountbatten in Ralph & Russo Couture, Alexandra Louey in Georges Chakra Couture, Eleanor Lam in Dior Haute Couture. 


AROUND the WORLD, ONE PARTY at a TIME 
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STEPHANIE SEYMOUR BRANT WEARS BALENCIAGA 




VERONICA WEBB WEARS CHLOt 



PAT CLEVELAND WEARS MAISON MARTIN MAROIELA KIRSTEN OWEN WEARS SACAI 



ELAINE IRWIN WEARS ALTUZARRA 




CHRISTIE BRINKLEY WEARS NARCISO RODRIGUEZ 




ELAINE IRWIN AND KIRSTEN OWEN WEAR DRIES VAN NOTEN 




MRNCYS.COH NtWVOKC e0$1ON CMKAOO IAS VIOAS lOS ANCtLIS SAN fRANClSCO SCOTTSDALC SCATTLC 



rOR INSIDER FASHION ACCESS: THEWINOOW BARNCYS.COM 



Naomi Schroder, 
in Stephane 
Rolland Haute 
Couture, with 
H.R.H. Printe 
Henri de 
Bourbon - Parme. 


Count Stanislas 
de La Rochefoucauld, 
Maxime Sabet 
d'Acre, and Ginevra 
Pontes Williams 


The opening of Le Bal: H.R.H. Princess Elisabeth 
de Bourbon-Parme, in Alexis Mabille Haute 
Couture, dances with her father, H.R.H. Prince 
Charles-Emmanuel de Bourbon-Parme. 


Princess 
Elisabeth de 
Bourbon- 


iMassenet. 


I H.R.H. Princess Charlotte 
de Bourbon-Parme dancing 
with her brother, 
H.R.H. Prince Amaury 
de Bourbon-Parme. 













IN THE DETAILS 


What You Should Know About 

BEAU W ILLIMON 

A PANOPLY OF ECCENTRIC BIOGRAPHICAL DATA RE: HOUSE OF CARDS’ ULTIMATE SCHEMER 


N etflix’s Home of Cards, which 
premiered in 2013, marked all 
sorts of firsts: the streaming 
service’s first original series; 
the first serialized American program to 
release a full season’s worth of episodes 
all at once; and the first foray into televi- 
sion not only for the filmmaker David 
Fincher but also for its show-runner and 
creator, a tousle-haired young playwright 
by the name of Beau WiUimon. To that 
point best known for his campaign-trail 
play, Farragut North (which he adapted 
with George Qooney and Grant Heslov 
into Qooney’s film The Ides of March), 

WiUimon let loose his creative gifts with 
Genesis-ian fervor. Working off of the 
template of the original, U.K. version 
of Home of Cards, set in the British Par- 
liament, he conjured a vivid parallel- 
universe Washington, D.C., more glam- 
orous and darkly cynical than the real 
one— its strings pulled by Francis “Frank” 

Underwood (Kevin Spacey), a honey-voiced South Caro- 
lina congressman who, over two seasons, has machinated 
his way into the vice-presidency and then the presidency, 
occasionally narrating his progress to the viewing audi- 
ence via the show’s trademark direct addresses to the camera. Here- 
with, as the series’s third season begins to stream, are some facts and 
insights gleaned from directly addressing the 37-year-old WiUimon. 

HIS FULL name is, rather extraordinarily. Pack Beauregard WiUimon. 

HIS FIRST name is an old family surname that, per family lore, was 
taken up by an aristocratic EngUsh ancestor who, having knocked up 
and then married a woman beneath his station, was forced to move 
to the Carolina colonies. He borrowed the maiden name of his bride, 
Packard, and shortened it to Pack. 

HIS SECOND name is not uncommon in the South, oft used in homage 
to the Confederate general P G. T. Beauregard, though WUlimon does 
not beUeve he was specificaUy named for the general. 

HIS THIRD name is an Anglicization of the German surname WUheim, 
“so there’s German blood that made its way over,” he says. 

HIS PATERNAL grandfather lived on a goat farm in South Carolina. The 
farm remains in the family, its goats presided over by two donkeys 
named Jack and Jenny, who ward off feral dogs. 

STEEPED IN the American South as he is by bloodlines— dating back 

on his paternal side to pre-Revolutionary 

times— WiUimon did not grow up there, 
leading a peripatetic early childhood as the 
son of a navy officer. 

HE SPENT his formative years in St. Louis, 
where his father, Henry Pack WiUimon Jr., 
settled the famUy— Beau; his mother, Nancy; 
and his kid brother, Chas— after a midlife 
career switch to practicing law. 



BELTWAY BARD 

Beau WiUimon, 
photographed 
in N.Y.C. 


HIS MDTHER is a nationally renowned 
practitioner of stained-glass design and 
the author of, among other titles. The 
Masters in Stained Glass— The Cubists. 

HIS INTEREST in theater was piqued at 
age 16 when a friend, Elizabeth Gray, 
invited him to see her uncle, the actor- 
monologuist Spalding Gray, perform 
his one-man show Gray’s Anatomy in 
St. Louis. Afterward, at Elizabeth’s fam- 
ily’s home, he sat transfixed as Spalding 
monologued further, effectively deliver- 
ing a living-room encore. 

HE ATTENDED Columbia University and 
briefly rowed for its crew team— an expe- 
rience that impacted his decision to have 
Frank Underwood work out on a rowing 
machine rather than the treadmiU origi- 
naUy caUed for in the script, which he and 
Spacey decided was “too hamster-Uke.” 

HE PUTS voluminous thought into his 
characters’ names, not only for how 
they roll off of the Underwood tongue— 
’ “CLAi-uh,” “MEECH-um”— but for their 


HE IS 

ANNOYED 
BY FOOD. 


e.g., REHM-y," 

intrinsic correctness. He considered giving Frank a sur- 
name that had no vowels besides y's, reasoning “there’s 
something sort of slithery and evil about a name that 
didn’t have vowels,” but thought better of it. 

HE NAMED his cat Norbeit. 

THDUGH NDMINALLYa resident of New York City, he spends the better 
part of the House of Cards production season in Maryland, where 
the show is filmed. Last June, at the outset of filming Season Three, 
he checked into his Baltimore hotel with a pre-booked reservation 
for 202 nights. 

HE IS annoyed by food. “1 mostly see it as fuel,” he says. “1 wish 1 
could have a Uttle brick that 1 could consume in 30 seconds, and that 
would be my meal for the day.” 

SUCH IS the monomaniacal focus with which he attends to his 
show-running duties that he invested in a reserved spot in his Baltimore 
parking garage after tabulating that he was spending approximately 10 
minutes a day searching for a space— and “ 10 minutes a day over five 
days a week is almost an horn; and in an hour I can write five pages.” 
HE UNWINDS with television shows that are “the farthest I can get away 
from scripted: house-flipping shows. Pawn Stars.” And with non- 
fiction books, most recently Sam Kean’s The Disappearing Spoon: 
And Other True Tales of Madness, Love, and the History of the Peri- 

odic Table of the Elements. 

HE LIKES to take photographs of pretty clouds 
and post them to his Twitter feed with the 
hashtag #cloudpom. Though he admits to 
feeling “a little corny and sentimental” about 
this, he insists, “With the hashtag ‘cloud- 
pom,’ you can find other like-minded individ- 
uals who will celebrate this impulse, and you 
; feel a little less lonely for it.” — david kamp 
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Are you asking 
enough questions* 
about the way your 
weialth is managed? 

_ L\ 

In life, you question everything. | 
The same should be true when it . 
comes to managing your wealth. 

Do you know what your broker is 
basing their recommendations on? 

Do they stand by their word? Do you 
know how much you’re paying in 
fees? And how those fees affect your 
returns? Ask your broker, and if you 
don't tike their answers, ask again at 
Schwab. We think you'll like what our 
Financial Consultants have to say. 

CaK^l-866-6SCHWAB or stop by a branch 
to talk to a Finandal Consultant today. 


diaries 

SCHWAB 


Wealth Management at Charles Schwab 
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Bro<eraKe Product*. Not FOIC Injured • No Bank Guarartoe • May LO(e Value 
Ttwrr? Bfp Pligihtlity fpqiiirfimpnts to worle with a OodrcatPil Finanrial ConauIf.Bnt 

Wea th management refers to products 3 r«j services available through the operating subsidiaries of The Charles Schw.sb Co'^poration of which there 
are impuildnl dilfereni.es tncludirig. but not luiiiled lu. I'le type of advice and assmlaiice prouHleC, fees ctiarged. a'Hj the lights and uUligalrons of the 
parties It IS important to understard the differences when deterrrwning which products arKj/or services to select 

The Charles Schwab Corporation provides a full range of brokerage, banking and financial advisory services through its operating subsidiaries, 
ts orokcr-dealor suDr-idiary, Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. (member SIPC). offers irvostment services and products, including Schwab brokerage accounts 
ts banking subsidiary. Charles Schwab Bank (member FDIC and an Equal Housing Lender), proviccs deposit and lending services and products. 

02015 'he Charles Schwab Co'poratiofi All rights reserved (061a-3466! AOP8O835-O0 
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CONVERSATION 


Out to Lunch with 


MICHAEL CONNELLY 

BEST-SELLING CRIME WRITER’S HERO DETECTIVE HARRY BOSCH GETS A TV SERIES 




0 


F ans of Michael Connelly’s Har- 
ry Bosch thrillers, and there 
are many millions of us glob- 
ally, will doubtless be pleased 
that his troubled L.A.P.D. detective— the 
abandoned son of a murdered prosti- 
tute— has at last become the hero of his 
own TV series. Bosch, starring Titus 
Welliver, begins streaming on Amazon 
Prime this month, and the unassuming 
Mr. Connelly met me for lunch in the 
GriU Room of the Four Seasons restau- 
rant as he passed through New York re- 
cently en route to his home in Florida. 

“There’s something really decadent 
about ordering a $38 hamburger,” he 
remarked, mulling it over as he scanned 
the menu. A waiter hovered: “My name 
is Grant if you have any questions.” Mr. 

Connelly chose the pompano special. 

“Fm up for that. 1 caught pompano fish- 
ing off a bridge as a kid, and it was a prize 
catch. We wrapped it in foil and cooked it on a lit- 
tle hibachi grill with some lemon while we fished.” 

He also requested an iced tea (whieh he practically 
lives on, he explained, particularly when writing). 

This quiet, eontented man appeared to be the antithesis of the 
hard, damaged deteetive he christened Hieronymus Bosch— af- 
ter the 15th-century Dutch artist whose fantastie paintings of the 
fallen in hell serve as a metaphor for L.A.’s eriminal cesspool. 
“Fve always thought of L.A. as the modem version of The Garden 
of Earthly Delights," he said. “So much of it is physically beauti- 
ful— from the ocean to mountains to deserts. It’s aU there— but it’s 
aU messed up, you know? It’s a town that reaehes for the brass ring 
but always misses it.” 

Harry Bosch has been the antihero of 19 of Connelly’s thrillers 
since the first. Die Black Echo, in 1992. What do they have in com- 
mon? “We’re both left-handed, we have teenage daughters, and we 
like jazz— that’s about it.” Bosch’s uncompromising credo, “Every- 
body counts or nobody counts,” speaks for the dead and the dregs. 
But at the bruised heart of the matter, Connelly shares his alter 
ego’s righteous sense of honor. 

He mentioned almost casually that when he was 16 he was a 
witness to a crime and spent time with detectives. He was working 
late nights as a dishwasher at a hotel in Florida, when, returning 
home, he saw a man running and hiding something in a hedge. “It 
was a shirt wrapped around a gun— the first time in my life 1 ever 
held a gun,” he went on. He trailed the man into a biker bar. Po- 
liee cars were already descending on the neighborhood with lights 
flashing. The teenage Connelly flagged ■ 

one over, told them what he’d seen, and 
described the man. “They said someone 
had just been shot in a robbery.” 

The cops emptied the bar, and Connelly, 
who was at first fascinated and then fearful, 
had to look at lineups of bikers to identify 
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By JOHN HEILPERN 


“THOSE COPS 

FOUND ME GUILTY.” 


the robber. “It wasn’t through a one-way 
min'or. They could see me.” He was con- 
vinced they didn’t have the right guy. But 
the cops could see he was scared. “1 
couldn’t convince the deteetives that they 
didn’t have him. They just thought 1 was 
this white kid from the suburbs who 
wouldn’t stand up and do the right thing. It 
left me feeling very poorly about myself 1 
was telling the truth. But 1 was found guilty 
by those cops and it really bothered me.” 

Some 40 years on, it still bugs him. 
He told of a remarkable coda to the 
story. When he became a rookie crime 
reporter for the local Florida paper eight 
years later, he met the same detective 
who hadn’t believed he was telling the 
truth that night. “You probably don’t 
remember this case,” he insisted. “Fm 
telling you that you didn’t have the right 
guy.” But he stiU didn’t believe him. 
Born in 1956, Michael Connelly was 
raised in Fort Lauderdale, the son of an engi- 
neer, and he lives in Tampa with his family. Los 
Angeles has long since been his spiritual home 
(where he also keeps a place). He was on a path 
to follow in his father’s footsteps and become an engineer when, 
in another decisive moment, he discovered Raymond Chandler. 

Connelly was 19 years old when he saw Robert Altman’s 1973 
film noir of Chandler’s 1953 novel. The Long Goodbye, on a student- 
union Dollar Movie Night, and it changed the direction of his life. 
“1 read all of Chandler’s novels in two weeks, and it really turned my 
head. That’s when 1 started saying 1 don’t want to just read this stuff. 
1 want to write it. It wasn’t a deeision to beeome a writer. 1 wanted to 
become a writer of crime fiction. 1 was very specific.” 

Encouraged by his father, he wound up a newspaperman, whieh 
he remained for 14 years, working mostly on the erime beat. (He was 
a Puhtzer-nominated investigative reporter before joining the Los 
Angeles Times.) The erime beat gave Connelly his intimate knowl- 
edge of the twilight world of eops like Bosch. But Chandler’s mythic, 
hard-drinking private eye, Philip Marlowe, remained his touchstone. 

He even rented the 1930s High Tower apartment where Mar- 
lowe lived overlooking Hollywood in Altman’s The Long Good- 
bye. (Marlowe first lived there in Chandler’s 1942 The High 
Window.) “As a writer, you look for inspiration wherever you can 
get it,” said Connelly, who moved out of the place after four un- 
fruitful years. (Plus, it didn’t have air-conditioning.) 

But whenever he begins a new Bosch novel, he ritualisticaUy 
reads Chandler’s melancholie homage to Los Angeles in Chap- 
• ter 13 of his 1949 The Little Sister. And 
it inspires him every time. “Maybe we aU 
get like this,” Marlowe ruminates darkly 
as he drives round the corrupt, compel- 
ling eity. “In the cold half-lit world where 
always the wrong thing happens and never 
the right . . . ” □ 
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Introducing 

THE STARBUCKS 

FLAT WHITE 

Two ristretto shots for a bolder espresso. 
Joined by the velvety sweetness of steamed 
whole milk. United in a sip like no other. 

SIMPLICITY IS 
ITS OWN ARTISTRY. 



MICHAEL KINSLEY 



' CITE UNSEEN ^ 

When does ordinary 
reseai’ch cross 
the line into 
boiTOwing without 
k altrihulion? j 


THE IMITATION GAME 


The charges of plagiarism dogging ubiquitous 
columnist and pundit Fareed Zakaria raise questions about his 
methods, his intentions, and his anonymous accusers 
at the Web site Our Bad Media. With citations (and caveats) galore, 
a fellow columnist parses the controversy 



hen I decided to write this month about the accusations of plagiarism swirling around glob- 
al super-pundit and CNN host Fareed Zakaria, I did what any red-blooded, ink-stained 
American journalist would do. Although I’ve known Fareed for decades, I Googled him. 
Then I Wikipedia’d him, Factiva’d him, and LexisNexis’d him. 

After producing about half a tree’s worth of printouts, I took them to my lair and started 
reading. And even if I had then gone out and interviewed two dozen people (which I didn’t), 
it would stiU be the case that most of the individual facts in this column undoubtedly entered 
my brain via an article or column by someone else, and they may even appear without credit 
to their actual authors. In short, my own methodology is perilously similar to Fareed Zakaria’s. 

A column may be an especially derivative form of journalism, but Fareed Zakaria is far from the 
only columnist who eats the seed com and just has to hope that somehow there will be more next 
year. Newsmagazine writers, when there were newsmagazines, also had to be masters of the bor- 
rowing art. And today we have bloggers, aggregators, and curators, whose work is almost entirely a 
matter of collecting and re-arranging stuff that is the work of other people. (“Darling,” says Arian- 
na, fresh from defeating Fareed for Best Accent by a Political Pundit at the annual Opinion League 
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of America awards, “of course we aggregate. 
But we prefer to think of it as ‘homage.’ ”) 
In all there have been a dozen alleged in- 
stances in which Fareed, in his columns, has 
borrowed material from other writers without 
proper attribution. He had been suspended 
briefly from Time and CNN in the summer 
of 2012 after one such episode, for which 
he apologized. In the fall, Newsweek added 
a coiTective note to seven of his articles on 
its Web site. Slate and The Washington Post 
made similar notations on several columns. 

In a recent exchange, Fareed says (jokingly, 
I think) that the entire controversy is my fault. 
He claims that, as an impressionable young 
journalist, he was told by his editor (i.e., me), 
“Cite once and then use at wiU.” I was, of 
course, not recommending this. I was merely 
describing the deplorable custom among 
journalists of “boiTowing” five or six quotes, 
three little factlets, and an epic poem from 
another writer and then identifying that other 
writer as the author of one of the factlets and 
the poem. But Fareed is clearly right that, in 
a short piece like a column, to stop the train 
every time you refeiunce a fact in order to give 
credit— especially a fact of general knowledge, 
like, say, the capital of North Dakota (which 
everybody knows is Boise)— goes too far. 

P lagiarism is the theft of other people’s 
words or ideas. Just half a dozen iden- 
tical words in two different works of 
liteiutuiie is enough to create a legitimate suspi- 
cion. Theft of ideas is the worse crime- words 
are easy to come by; ideas are not. But idea 
plagiarism is more likely to blame if the words 
are not identical. Better to change them just 
enough to put the police dogs off the scent. 
Any writer who is not a reckless egomaniac 
lives in fear of accidentally using some phrase 
that he or she admired and that planted itself 
in his or her brain. You can claim it’s an acci- 
dent or coincidence and maybe get away with 
it. But words that are slightly different can’t be 
that way accidentally. They must be part of a 
conscious attempt to mislead. 

Somewhere between plagiarism and hom- 
age, there is a line. Fareed stepped over it. 
For example, way back in 1998, he wrote an 
article for Slate about the glories of the mar- 
tini. American Heritage magazine had run an 
article on the same subject the previous year, 
by Max Rudin. Rudin wrote that the martini 
“had acquired fonnal perfection, a glamorous 
mystique.” He also noted that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt “hked his with a teaspoon of olive 
brine.” In his own article, Fareed wrote that 
the martini had “acquired an air of mystery 
and glamour” and then noted that F.D.R. 
“added to the standard recipes”— can you 
guess? right!— “one teaspoon of olive brine.” 

In a memo to me, Farieed makes a vigorous 
and often persuasive defense of himself Unfor- 
tunately, CNN won’t let it be quoted. When he 
acknowledged making a mistake, at the time of 
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read the book. I’ll be the first to admit, with 
Blap and Bloop breathing down my neck. My 
infomiation comes from an account of the dis- 
pute in New York magazine. There. Satisfied?) 
Fareed, in the cour-se of making some more 
grandiose point about American civilization, 
borrowed a few facts and quotations. But did 
he borrow them from the book itself or from 
the article that used the book? This seems to 
be the crucial distinction. If he took them from 
the book itself he’s a literary critic. If he took 
facts and quotations from the article that used 
the book, presenting them in the same general 
order, some people will say he’s a plagiarist. 


“HOMAGE’ 

Plagiarism can 
be a theft of 
words or of ideas- 
and theft of ideas 


s 

r 


his suspension, he didn’t just use 
the classic Nixonian passive-voice 
evasive formula, “Mistakes were made.” How- 
ever, conscious changes in wording like the 
ones about the martini are not “mistakes” 
in the sense of something inadvertent or ac- 
cidental. Fareed made these little changes in 
order to disguise his borrowing. His pursu- 
ers cite many examples (including this one). 

Who his pursuers are and why they are so 
obsessed with him remain unclear. They pre- 
sent themselves as two young writers named 
©BlippoBlappo and ©CrushingBort, who run 
a Web site called Our Bad Media and who 
in addition to Fareed Zakaiia have gone after 
Malcolm Gladwell. (note; I got most of the 
information in the above two sentences from an 
article by Dylan Byers in Politico.) 

T his story is radioactive. By even touch- 
ing it I’m setting myself up as a target 
for Blap and Blorp. Have I never— 
perhaps when an editor commanded “cut 
seven lines”— gone back and excised credit 
for the tenme-hungry assistant professor from 
whom Td “bon'owed” a few statistics? Maybe 
I should have lain low this month and written 
about exciting revisions to the Dodd-Frank 
financial-services law, as I originally intended. 
But in for a dime, in for a dollar, as they say. 
(But who is “they”? Td better find out!) I do 
wonder how these self-described young fel- 
lows justify their anonymity while demanding 
total transparency from everyone else. Blip and 
Blurt are a bit reminiscent of Red Channels, the 
McCarthy-era publication that would put you 
on the blacklist and stamp you as a Commu- 
nist so you couldn’t get work in Hollywood— 
there is the same atmosphere of vindictive 
menace which, while not illegal or anything, is 
hardly conducive to free and open debate. 

The most publicized of the Zakaiia trans- 
gressions involves an article by JiU Lepore, a 
Harvard professor, in The New Yorker in 2012. 
The article referred to a book by a U.C.L.A. 
professor named Adam Winkler about the 
struggle over gun control in America. (I haven’t 


iving credit to your immediate 
source is good manners but 
no solution. Credits for abso- 
lutely everything would soon strangle 
^ any piece of writing. If Fareed got some 
of his information from an article by Max 
Rudin in American Heritage magazine, as 
he clearly did, then where did Max Rudin 
get his information about olive brine and all 
that stuff? Was he there when F.D.R. asked 
for a spoonful of olive brine at the 1943 Teh- 
ran conference with Churchill and Stalin? 
Or, more likely, did he get it from a book, 
perhaps? Possibly The Martini: An Illustrat- 
ed History of an American Classic ( 1995)? 
Where did the book get the information? 

This doesn’t let Fareed off the hook. Qear- 
ly there’s a spectrum, with Fareed at one end 
and, oh, the Congressional Record at the other. 
He went too far. Far too far. I would love to 
be able to say that Fareed is being penalized 
for doing what everybody does. That’s what 
he believes about some of these episodes, I 
think. But when you’re making points— one, 
two, three— that another writer has made, and 
in the exact same order, though with different 
exact words, you’re not just participating in 
a great swap meet of ideas in which nobody 
owns anything. You are claiming ownership of 
ideas that aren’t your own. That’s not a “mis- 
take.” That’s on purpose. 

I have e-mailed back and forth with Fareed 
about all of this, but on instructions from his 
bosses at CNN, anything about plagiarism is 
strictly off the record. In a controversy about 
attribution, the one person he can’t cite is him- 
self He is permitted to say only the following: 
“I will leave it to viewers and readers to make 
their own decisions. I’m fully focused on put- 
ting out the best work I can.” n 


FROM THE ARCHIVE 

For these related stories, visit VF.COM/ARCHIVE 

• Journalists and judgment: the Stephen 
Glass saga (Buzz Bissinger, September 
1998); scandal at The New York Times: 
Judith Miller (Seth Mnookin, January 
2006); scandal at the Huffington Post 
(IVilliam D. Cohan, February 2011) and 
News of the World (Sarah Ellison, June 
2011, December 2011, June 2012). 
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Two decades after inaugurating the New Establishment report, 

Minity Fair ioo\^ the annual power ranking one step farther, hosting its inaugural 
V.F. Summit, in October. The result: a singular gathering of innovators, 
influencers, and disrupters (along with a slate of moderators) at the Yerba Buena 
Center for the Arts, in San Francisco. ANNIE LEIBOVITZ whose portraits 
graced the magazine’s first, groundbreaking New Establishment listing, 
in 1994 was there to create the portfolio that follows. Echoing 
the conference’s theme of unexpected pairings, Leibovitz’s photographs 
capture the intellectual and entrepreneurial wattage that 
is now driving the Digital Age 
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William Morris Endeavor 
co-C.E.O. Ari Emanuel, 
Alibaba founder Jack Ma, 
WME co-C.E.O. Patrick 
Whitesell, and actor Jet Li 
at a Lakers game in Los 
. Angeles last fall. . 


ARI EMANUEL’S 
SPORTING RET 


Ari Emanuel famously won’t take “no” for an answer. Case in point: 
the 10-year quest to merge his powerhouse talent agency, WME, 
with sports-marketing giant IMG. Last spring’s $2.4 billion deal could be 
Emanuel’s dream come true— or a very big headache 


% WILLIAM D. COHAN 



hen Ari Emanuel, the 53-year-old co-C.E.O. of the powerhouse talent agency Wil- 
liam Morris Endeavor (known as WME), wants something, he doesn’t quit until 
he gets it. Generally seen as the inspiration for Ari Gold, the crass, overbearing 
talent agent played by Jeremy Piven on the HBO series Entourage, Emanuel is 
known for in-your-face tactics that are extreme even by Hollywood standards. 
CBS president and C.E.O. Les Moonves, who describes himself as “definitely a 
fan” of Emanuel’s, says, “He is relentless to the point of ‘Ari, stop calling me. I’ll 
make my decision when I make my decision.’ ” Moonves tells of a recent negotia- 
tion over the television show Extant: “We just recently picked it up for a second 
year, and Ari called me once a day for, like, three weeks. And it was like ‘Ari, I’ll 
tell you when it’s ready. I will tell you when I’m ready,’ you know. ‘Well, how are 
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THE BUSINESS 


we doing? Are we close? Are we lukewarm? 
What’s the situation?’ ” 

For many years Emanuel’s most endur- 
ing obsession was to combine his talent 
agency, whose clients include movie and 
television stars such as Ben Affleck, James 
Franco, and Oprah Winfrey, with IMG, 
the sports-entertainment-and-marketing gi- 
ant that has worked with such elite athletes 
as Arnold Palmer, Jack Nicklaus, Tiger 
Woods, Pete Sampras, and Martina Navra- 
tilova. Emanuel’s quest to own IMG began 
in earnest in the summer of 2004, when he 
and others had dinner with private-equity 
mogul Teddy Forstmann at the fashionable 
(now defunct) Midtown Manhattan restau- 
rant Davidburke & Donatella, according to 
a former Forstmann partner. The two men 
discussed how Forstmann’s firm, Forst- 
mann Little & Company, might make an 
investment in Emanuel’s agency. Endeavor, 
as it was called before it merged with Wil- 
liam Morris. A term sheet was drawn up, 
but the deal went nowhere. 

Forstmann— himself a larger-than-life 
character, just as passionate and mercurial 
as Emanuel— also nursed an obsession to 
own IMG, which was then still controlled 
by its founder, Mark McCormack. An am- 
ateur golf player, McCormack had begun 
the firm to help his friend Arnold Palmer 
and other professional athletes earn extra 
money by endorsing products and adding 
their star power to corporate marketing 
campaigns. Forstmann thought IMG was 
amateurishly run but full of potential. 
“They had a hell of a franchise that they 
weren’t really taking advantage of” he told 
me in a December 2010 interview in his 
posh office in Manhattan’s G.M. Build- 
ing. “This company had never used the 
word ‘profit.’ Mark liked to end the year at 
zero. He wanted to take the last $20 or $25 
million. None of these people knew what 
the other guy did. It was . . . I’ll use color- 
ful language ... It was the most fucked-up 
company I’ve ever seen in my whole life by 
a long shot.” 

M cCormack had no desire to sell, 
however. “How 1 got the deal 
was he died,” recalled Forstmann 
bluntly. During Forstmann’s negotiations 
with McCormack’s estate, Forstmann and 
Emanuel kept talking, and before Forstmann 
closed the deal, for $750 million in cash, in 
November 2004, the two men considered 
the possibility of IMG’s also acquiring En- 
deavor, with Emanuel running the combined 
company. When that did not come to pass 
either, an incredulous Emanuel is said by a 
Forstmann insider to have proclaimed that 
the merger would be happening and that he 
was, in fact, going to be the C.E.O. of the 
combined company. Such exuberance left 
Forstmann nonplussed and a bit miffed. 
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Over the next decade Forstmann 
transformed IMG into an international 
production-and-packaging powerhouse. 
The expanding business cut profitable 
deals with more than 200 American col- 
lege and university sports teams, as well 
as with Indian Premier League cricket, 
Wimbledon, the Australian and U.S. Open 
tennis tournaments, tennis tournaments 
in Spain and Malaysia, and Barclays Pre- 
mier League soccer. It ran Fashion Week 
in New York, Milan, and London, and in 


thing that Ari ever gave him was advice 
about his love life.” 

Ironically, just as had been the case with 
McCormack, a sudden deterioration in 
Forstmann’s health changed the calculus. 
In early 2011, not feeling well, he went to 
the Mayo Clinic, where he was diagnosed 
with glioblastoma, the same virulent form 
of brain cancer that killed Teddy Kennedy. 
Soon sharks were circling, figuring correctly 
that when Forstmann died the company 
would again be for sale. 


“YOU ARE IN THE BARBERSHOP 
BUSINESS,” EORSTMANN TOLD EMANUEL. 

“THE ONLY WAY 
YOU GROW... 


IS YOU GET ANOTHER BARBER.” 


China it formed an exclusive joint venture 
with the national television network to 
create sports programming— all this in ad- 
dition to representing such sports stars as 
Novak Djokovic, Maria Sharapova, and 
Venus Williams. It also signed up an array 
of fashion designers and models, includ- 
ing Michael Kors, Diane von Furstenberg, 
Gisele Biindchen, and Kate Moss. 

F orstmann’s high-profile deals made 
Emanuel want IMG more than ever. 
According to a June 2009 article in 
The New York Times, he had been “spending 
time” with Forstmann in Los Angeles “on 
the golf course and off” and speculation 
heated up again that somehow IMG and 
WME would be combined. But Emanuel 
still could not crack Forstmann. Explains 
Irving Azofif a longtime media executive 
and former IMG board member, “When 
Ari started befriending Teddy, Teddy said, 
‘Maybe I should hire Ari and [his business 
partner] Patrick [Whitesell]. I could give 
them each $500,000 and a few points of 
stock.’ I don’t think he ever saw Ari as the 
grand wizard.” 

In addition, Forstmann had little taste 
for Emanuel’s specialty— representing tal- 
ent— where fees are generated for negoti- 
ating television, movie, music, and book 
deals on behalf of clients. Forstmann sup- 
posedly told Emanuel, “You are in the 
barbershop business. The only way you 
grow your revenues is you get another bar- 
ber to work for you, and he cuts 10 hair- 
cuts today.” 

One longtime associate of Forstmann’s 
claims he would never have sold IMG to 
Emanuel: “He once told me the only good 


Terry Semel, the longtime head of Warner 
Bros., had earlier tried to buy it. “I couldn’t 
get him to leave the goddamned building,” 
Forstmann told me. Then, as I wrote in 
the January 2012 issue of Vanity Fair, one- 
time Creative Artists Agency (CAA) head 
Michael Ovitz— a friend Forstmann had 
tried to help out during a difficult career 
period by putting him on the IMG board— 
allegedly tried to organize a coup. But when 
Forstmann found out about it Ovitz and 
three of his supporters were tossed off the 
board. Emanuel came calling again, too. 
“He would have paid anything for it,” says 
someone aware of Emanuel’s final discus- 
sion with Forstmann. But Forstmann again 
declined to sell. 

Not until May 2014, more than two years 
after Forstmann had died, did Emanuel pre- 
vail at last in his quest to own IMG, with an 
all-cash $2.4 billion bid that overwhelmed 
every other serious suitor. But as Truman 
Capote liked to say, quoting St. Teresa of 
Avila, “More tears are shed over answered 
prayers than over unanswered prayers.” 

Entourage Emanuel 

E manuel comes by his ferocious 
tenacity honestly. As a child he 
was the black sheep in an illustri- 
ous family of over-achievers. His brother 
Rahm would become President Obama’s 
first chief of staff and is now the mayor 
of Chicago. His other brother, Zeke, is a 
Harvard-educated oncologist, author, bio- 
ethicist, and former White House health- 
policy adviser. 

As a child Ari was dyslexic and suffered 
from attention-deficit hyperactivity disorder. 
He fought frequently with classmates who 
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once wrote, “but you’ll never succeed unless 
you take big risks. Big ones.” Emanuel and 
Patrick WhiteseU— an affable, even-tempered 
midwestemer, whom everyone in Hollywood 
describes as Emanuel’s polar opposite- 
agreed to buy the venerable Wilham Moms 
agency. Founded in 1898 as a Tin Pan Alley 
firm to represent songwriters and vaudeville 
performers, it now had a vast array of show- 
business clients such as Eddie Murphy, Rich- 
ard Gere, and Bill O’Reilly. Wilham Morris 
Endeavor quickly became the No. 1 or 
No. 2 agency across all talent and media cat- 
egories, rivaling both ICM and CAA. 

“It’s clear that Ari wanted to be as well 
respected as his other two brothers,” says 
entertainment-industry journalist Nikki 
Finke. “And he found a way to do it. And 
I think he’s quite pleased with himself. ... I 
think that buying Morris was a huge thing 
for him. Remember, Endeavor was started 
in the middle of the night with no money, 
virtually no clients.” 

Under Emanuel and WhiteseU, 
WME has become a remark- 
ably dominant force, especially 
in television. “There’s nobody 
more important when it comes 
to television packaging than 
Ari and Rick Rosen [WME’s 
television chief],” says entertain- 
ment mogul David Geffen. “There’s 
nobody who does it better. For instance, Ste- 
ven Spielberg was at CAA for decades, and 
they did nothing for him in television, and he 
goes with Ari, and he has had seven or eight 
shows on the air. That’s about accomplish- 
ment, not about bullshit.” 


“I HEAR THERE’S A LOT 
OE UNHAPPINESS,” SAYS AN ORSERVER. 
“ARI IS HAVING TO DO A GOOD JOR 


OF CONVINCING KEY 
PEOPLE TO [STAY].’’ 


teased him. When he was in high school, his 
parents put him in therapy for a year and 
sent him to a special reading teacher for an 
hour and a half each day after school. Sit- 
ting at her dining-room table, he would cry 
as he tried to read, but ultimately he con- 
cluded from the experience that “nothing is 
too daunting.” 

One of Emanuel’s first jobs was to work 
for the New York talent agent Robbie Lantz, 
who had an astonishing stable of important 
clients, from Bette Davis to James Baldwin 
to William Rehnquist. My Uterary agent, Joy 
Harris, who then worked for Lantz and now 
runs her own Uterary agency, recalls Eman- 
uel as “cocky, ambitious, and arrogant. Oh 
my God, this kid, you wanted to pinch him 
on one cheek and slap him on the other.” 
He was there for less than a year. “He 
learned what he had to learn and got out,” 
Harris says. “It was a quick step.” 


L ike many other aspiring agents in 
Hollywood, he first worked in the 
mailroom, at CAA and then at In- 
ternational Creative Management (ICM), 
where by 1995 he was a senior agent. That 
same year, after being hit by a car and end- 
ing up facedown on Wilshire Boulevard with 
broken ribs and a torn A.C.L., Emanuel 
had an epiphany; “Take advantage of each 
day that’s given to you, and do something to 
move the needle on your business, even if it’s 
just an inch. You’ve heard it before, but fife is 
not a dress rehearsal. Don’t waste your time 
(or mine).” 

Soon thereafter, Emanuel abruptly left 
ICM with a group of other agents and 
started Endeavor. By 1997, he could boast 
to The New York Times that he was making 
between $ 1 million and $2 million a year. 

In 2009, Emanuel decided to take anoth- 
er big risk. “Nobody fucks up like I do,” he 


I n 2012, SiUcon VaUey venture capitaUst 
Marc Andreessen introduced Emanuel 
to Egon Durban, managing partner 
of Silver Lake Partners, one of the world’s 
most successful tech-oriented buyout firms, 
currently with a $ 10 billion equity fund and 
a lot of dry powder for deals. Soon enough 
Silver Lake made an undisclosed investment 
in WME, said to be $250 million, which 
bought it a 31 percent stake, valuing WME 
at around $800 million. There seemed to be 
little question that the WME merger worked 
financially, in part, according to an internal 
WME document, because Emanuel and 
WhiteseU cut $50 milUon in costs from the 
combined business, turning a barely profit- 
able firm into one with an enviable 21 per- 
cent profit margin. In 2012, WME generated 
a cash flow (earnings before interest, taxes, 
depreciation, and amortization) of $88 mil- 
lion, close to double that of the previous 
year. In 2013, the company generated $97 
million in cash flow, of which more than 
three-quarters, or $76 million, was derived 
from the agency business. 

The balance came from WME’s control- 
ling investments in eight new-media and oth- 
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WITH RICH SOUTHERN CHARM and a flavor all its own, Charleston is a must-see^ 
destination for travel enthusiasts and food lovers alike. This picturesque town— complete with 
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er hip companies, including Red Interactive, 
a digital-advertising agency; Jingle Punks, a 
music business; and Rock Stream Studios. 
WME also had smaller investments in 50 
or so other companies, including Uber, the 
hugely successful taxi alternative. It also is 
a founding investor in the Raine Group, a 
media-focused boutique investment bank 
and investment company started in 2009 by 
former Wall Street M&A bankers Jeff Sine 
and Joe Ravitch. Added up, the WME busi- 
nesses made Emanuel one of Hollywood’s 
leading power brokers. Acquiring IMG 
would make him even richer and more pow- 
erful, or such was the logic. 

I n 2010, Forstmann had appointed Mike 
Dolan IMG’s chief financial officer 
and C.E.O.-designate. Forstmann and 
Dolan could not have been more different. 
Impulsive and passionate, Forstmann, an 
heir to a once proud textile fortune, flew 
around the world on a Gulfstream V and se- 
rially dated beautiful women, including Prin- 
cess Diana, Elizabeth Hurley, and Padma 
Lakshmi. He never married but adopted two 
boys, Siya and Everest, from South Africa. 
For almost his entire career he worked at the 
eponymous firm he had started as a young 
man. Dolan, on the other hand, has been 
married to the same woman for 42 years 
and walked to work. He still does not own 
a car. He got a Ph.D. in medieval European 
literature at Cornell and taught at CUNY for a 
couple of years before getting an M.B.A. at 
Columbia. His subsequent resume includes 
executive jobs at the consulting firm Booz 
Allen, Continental Can, Pepsi, the Young & 
Rubicam advertising agency, and Viacom. 

Dolan’s mandate from Forstmann had 
been to turn aroimd IMG’s financial perfor- 
mance— despite all the bravado and glamour 
and expansion the firm was still struggling 
with high expenses. Within weeks of coming 
to IMG, Dolan told Forstmann that the pro- 
jected 2010 cash flow of $ 140 million was not 
achievable; a more realistic number was $110 
million. “I thought he was going to levitate out 
of the chair,” Dolan recalls. Forstmann, who 
had a notorious temper, was enraged. “He 
said, ‘I’m fucking fed up with these guys, and 
I want you to fix it,’ ” Dolan recalls. “I said, 
‘We’ll fix it.’ ” Dolan cut $20 million of operat- 
ing costs and another $5 million of real-estate 
costs. He cleaned up the company’s account- 
ing and wrote off $16 million of long-overdue 
receivables. He banned first-class airfare and 
froze salaries. The tough medicine worked. By 
2011, IMG’s cash flow was $150 million. 

A fter Forstmann’s death, Dolan of- 
ficially became C.E.O. but quickly 
discovered he was not the man in 
charge, despite having led the company’s 
impressive financial turnaround. Over 
time, much to Dolan’s chagrin, that im- 
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portant role fell to Mark MacDougall, a 
litigation partner at the powerful Wash- 
ington law firm Akin Gump. Before his 
death, Forstmann had given MacDougall 
power of attorney over the remaining two 
assets in the Forstmann Little portfolio, 
IMG and 24 Hour Fitness, a nationwide 
health-club chain. MacDougall controlled 
the vote— and the fate— of the 85 percent of 
IMG owned by a Forstmann Little limited 
partnership. “The general partner of Forst- 
mann Little had all the votes on every- 
thing, and the controlling general partner 
was Teddy,” says someone familiar with the 
firm’s legal structure. “It would follow that 
whoever stepped into his shoes would have 
total control.” 

Forstmann had stipulated in his will that 
IMG be liquidated and its assets sold upon 
his death. The choice of MacDougall to 
lead that effort struck many as odd. For 
starters, he was a litigator, not a corporate 
lawyer. He had replaced Forstmann’s long- 
time lawyer, Steve Fraiden, after Forstmann 
and Fraiden had a falling-out ostensibly 
about how to handle a lawsuit brought 
against Forstmann by James Agate, a for- 
mer golf buddy from Los Angeles. Agate 
claimed Forstmann had promised to help 
him with his financial problems, and when 
he declined to do so. Agate filed an embar- 
rassing lawsuit, revealing that Forstmann 
had bet as much as $7 million of his own 
money on IMG clients and other sporting 
events. At Fraiden’s suggestion, according to 
Forstmann, Forstmann paid Agate $575,000 
to disappear. But when Agate asked for 
more money, Forstmann decided Fraiden 
had given him poor advice. According to 
one person, Forstmann then called his old 


up corporate messes. Others describe 
him as “a tough fuck” and a guy who 
“if I got arrested in Turkey for smoking 
dope he would be my first call.” But, ac- 
cording to Irving Azoff, Strauss, who has 
since passed away, told him, “[MacDou- 
gall] is a tough son of a bitch, and that’s 
what Teddy needed for [the James Agate] 

gig, and I gave it to him You need to 

put somebody in jail, he’s your guy I 

sure as fuck didn’t tell Teddy to put him 
in charge of Forstmann Little or IMG.” 
(Mark MacDougall declined to comment 
on this characterization.) 

Board Games 

F rom the outset, MacDougall and 
Dolan clashed. MacDougall alleg- 
edly did not like IMG’s international 
sports joint ventures in India, China, and 
Brazil, which had long been championed 
by Forstmann as the future of the com- 
pany. Azoff says MacDougall told him, 
“Mike runs the joint ventures, and they’re 
a piece of shit, so he’s incompetent.” Ac- 
cording to an insider, after Dolan traveled 
to Abu Dhabi, along with Jeff Sine, the 
Raine Group investment banker, to meet 
with the Mubadala Development Com- 
pany, a sovereign-wealth fund, MacDougall 
concluded that Dolan was running around 
the world trying to arrange financing to buy 
IMG for himself Dolan says he met with 
Mubadala only to raise equity to retire a 
portion of IMG’s $700 million of debt. 

MacDougall shunned not only Dolan, 
say insiders, but also other IMG executives 
who were close to him. Into this category 
fell the IMG controller, whom Dolan had 
recruited; the head of financial planning 


“IT’S CLEAR ARI WANTED 

TO BE AS 

WELL RESPECTED 

AS HIS TWO RROTHERS,” 

SAYS NIKKI EINKE. 


friend Bob Strauss, the Washington power 
broker and Akin Gump chairman, who rec- 
ommended MacDougall to clean up the 
Agate mess. 

However MacDougall got involved, one 
thing was certain: he was one tough lawyer 
who kept his own counsel. The American 
Lawyer once compared him to “The Clean- 
er,” an obvious reference to the George 
Clooney character in the 2007 film Mi- 
chael Clayton, about a lawyer who sweeps 


and analysis, a veteran IMG employee who 
knew the firm’s numbers like the back of 
his hand; the newly hired treasurer; and 
the head of international taxes. Dolan says 
MacDougall also undermined his authority 
by telling him he could no longer hire or fire 
employees. 

MacDougall also alienated some on 
the IMG board. At this point, in addi- 
tion to Azoff, the board included Google 
executive chairman Eric Schmidt; Johan 
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Eliasch, the chairman of the Head Group, 
a sports-equipment-and-clothing manu- 
facturer; Evelyn de Rothschild (of the fa- 
mous banking family); Jerry Perenchio, 
the billionaire Hollywood mogul; Andy 
Lack, the longtime media executive; and 
Mellody Hobson, the president of Ariel In- 
vestments, a Chicago-based private-equity 
firm with close ties to President Obama. 
Forstmann had viewed the members of the 
board (which was mostly advisory, because 
IMG was not a public company) as his 
friends and collaborators, but he did not 
want pushback from them. 

Neither did MacDougall. At no time 
was this more evident than during the sum- 
mer of 2012, after MacDougall started the 
process of selling IMG, some eight months 
after Forstmann’s death. At that meeting, 
the board unanimously approved the ap- 
pointment of a four-member subcommit- 
tee of the board to work with management 
on the sales process. At the next board 
meeting, in the fall of 2012, Rothschild 
and Eliasch asked MacDougall what role 
he intended the full board of directors to 
play in the sale process. According to a 


board member present, MacDougall made 
it clear the full board was not going to be 
consulted about the sale. 

B oth Rothschild and Eliasch be- 
lieved this was a usurpation of the 
board’s fiduciary duties to the non- 
Forstmann shareholders, but by March 2013 
they were off the board, at MacDougall’s be- 
hest. Board members were “appalled at Mac- 
DougaU’s behavior,” according to Azoff and 
others. Azoff thinks MacDougall was out of 
control. “He got flush with power,” he says. 

Through the fall of 2013, a large group of 
preliminary bidders was narrowed to three: 
WME, working with Silver Lake; CVC, the 
European buyout firm, working with Peter 
Chemin, the former News Corporation exec- 
utive, who had founded his own investment 
firm; and the Carlyle Group, the powerful 
Washington private-equity firm, working 
with ICM. Insiders say Dolan was not al- 
lowed to speak with any of the bidders, lest 
he risk losing his job. Emanuel called him a 
number of times, wanting to meet for cof- 
fee or tea, but Dolan declined. MacDougall 
and his bankers told bidders that Forstmann 


“HIS COMPETITORS 
WILL SAY HE OVERPAID [EOR IMG],” 
SAYS DAVID GEEEEN. 

I DON’T THINK THAT 
MEANS ANYTHING.” 


Little wanted as much as $2.5 billion for 
IMG, or 12.5 times the estimated cash flow 
for 2013 of nearly $200 million. Final bids 
were due December 13. But serious ques- 
tions were raised about the reliability of the 
company’s 2013 cash-flow forecast, especial- 
ly with regard to the accounting treatment of 
certain costs related to IMG’s college-sports 
business. That business had been projected 
to generate $90 million in 2013— or nearly 
half of the total IMG eash flow— but it be- 
came clear to some at IMG through the 
course of the year, and deep into the sale 
process, that the actual figure was going to 
be closer to half that, a big miss in what was 
the company’s most important business. 

That sent IMG executives scrambling 
to see what could be done. According to a 
source familiar with the sale process, frantic 
calls went out to Craig Donnan, the Deloitte 
auditor in charge of the IMG account. Ac- 
cording to the source, IMG wanted Deloitte 
to sign off on a $40 million upward adjust- 
ment in the 2013 cash flow by pushing out 
to future years costs and payments associ- 
ated with long-term contracts between IMG 
and various colleges and universities. But 
Donnan wouldn’t go for that large an adjust- 
ment and threatened not to sign off; without 
Deloitte ’s blessing, IMG likely could not 
have been sold. In the end, Deloitte agreed 
to a $21 million positive adjustment. “There 
were a lot of conversations [with Deloitte],” 
says the source. “It wasn’t one day.” A near 
crisis had been averted. (Donnan did not re- 
spond to several requests for comment.) 

On December 13, the Carlyle-ICM group 
and the CVC-Chemin group each bid around 
$2 billion. But the full amount of the CVC- 
Chernin bid was contingent upon IMG 
achieving certain financial thresholds, and 
the bankers quickly calculated it was worth 
only $1.8 billion. That left Silver Lake and 
WME the clear winner at $2.4 billion. 
“You’ve got to be fucking kidding 
me,” one of the people involved in the 
sale thought to himself when he saw 
WME’s bid come in higher than he 
had dared hope. (Emanuel and White- 
sell declined to comment for this piece.) 

Azoff also could hardly believe the good 
fortune of IMG’s shareholders. Still, he 
thinks the high price Emanuel paid was due 
just to dumb luck rather than a skillfully 
conducted auction process. “If you get to 
the finish line and you had one and a half 
offers out of 30 [that’s a mistake],” he says. 
“They ran so many fucking people off with 
their proeess.” 

It all worked out, he adds, because “Ari 
was a man on a mission.” 

For his part, MacDougall, who selec- 
tively addressed issues raised by Vanity Fair, 
says, “The results speak for themselves. 
Two and a half years after we lost Ted we 
were able to sell IMG for $2.4 billion, to a 
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group of enthusiastic new owners, yielding 
a very favorable return on the original $750 
million investment. We engaged the best in- 
vestment advisers we could find— Evercore 
and Morgan Stanley— and then let them 
do their job. We also received superb sup- 
port from many members of the board of 
directors and senior management of IMG. 
Along the way, a very few directors and of- 
ficers seemed to have different and more 
personal objectives for the company. If 
those individuals now harbor some resent- 
ment or hurt feelings because they didn’t 
get their way, there’s really not much that I 
can say or do about that. Ted told me that 
this would be a hard job and that, if I did 
what he was asking, I would not make any 
friends. I actually did make a few friends at 
IMG, but as was true throughout his life— 
Ted had it pretty much right.” 

The Gold Standard 

O n December 18, the deal was an- 
nounced. To pay for IMG, Eman- 
uel wanted to borrow $2.45 billion 
of bank debt. Silver Lake and Mubadala 
agreed to invest $461 million of new eq- 
uity, making Silver Lake the controlling 
shareholder of the combined company, 
with a 50 percent stake. Emanuel, White- 
sell, and their existing WME partners 
would own 47 percent of the new compa- 
ny, and Mubadala would own the remain- 
ing 3 percent. 

Emanuel could not contain his excite- 
ment at finally having his dream come 
true. Within days, he was making his pres- 
ence felt at IMG, despite being advised to 
keep his distance until the deal closed. As 
part of his routine of making 300 or so 
short phone calls a day, he started calling 
golf executives at IMG, encouraging them 
to figure out ways to get his celebrity clients 
involved in IMG’s golf events. He did a 
similar thing with IMG’s fashion-show busi- 
ness. On several occasions Dolan told him 
to stop. “He said, ‘Mike, you’re absolutely 
right, you’re so right,’ ” Dolan recalls. “The 
next day, he’d do the same thing.” 

In December, Egon Durban, the Silver 
Lake partner, hired Peter Klein, who had 
just ended a four-year stint as the chief fi- 
nancial officer at Microsoft, to be the new 
C.F.O. of the combined company. His first 
job was to arrange for the bank financing. 
Thanks to a robust financing market and 
the slick documents that trumpeted the 
virtues of the combined WME/IMG— pre- 
pared by JPMorgan Chase and Barclays, 
the lead banks arranging for the financ- 
ing— Emanuel and his team easily raised 
the debt needed to finance the deal. Ac- 
cording to Dolan, when he ran into Klein 
and asked him how the bank presentations 
were going, Klein told him, “They are 
throwing money at us.” 


But the “confidential information mem- 
orandum” used to raise the bank financ- 
ing had some extraordinary assumptions 
in it that should have received close scru- 
tiny by the banks but apparently did not. 
Says one former IMG finance executive, 
“Banks’ due diligence, let’s be perfectly 
honest, isn’t the most deep, deep thing in 
the world. Just remember, every mortgage 
was AAA-rated at one point, and they all 
crashed, right?” 

One big question concerned the cash flow 
the banks were told the eombined company 
would generate. That number was a whop- 
ping $448 million— some 88 percent more 
than the $238 million sum the two compa- 
nies had reported for 2013. The projeetion 
contained a number of onetime adjustments 
and add-backs of expenses that had oc- 
curred in previous years. 

The $448 million was also based on 
Emanuel and Whitesell’s finding $156 mil- 
lion in cost savings at the combined com- 
pany, $151 million of which was to come 
from IMG. Not that they were consulted, 
but top IMG management thought this 
figure fanciful at best, given the costs that 
Dolan and others had already taken out of 
the company in previous years. The former 
IMG finance executive put at $60 million 
the realistic cost savings that could come 
from the WME/IMG merger. 

In a business where the primary assets 
are people and their relationships with other 


people— it’s not as if IMG manufactured 
anything— the promise of cost cuts sent shiv- 
ers through the rank and file. According to 
Azoff, Emanuel called about 30 top IMG 
executives and told them not to worry about 
the proposed cuts. “Don’t anybody be 
afraid,” Azoff says Emanuel told them. (A 
WME spokesman denies that Emanuel had 
these conversations.) 

I n March 2014, Peter Klein reached out 
to top IMG management for help. “By 
now, the penny has dropped, and he’s 
begun to figure things out I think it be- 

came clear to Peter that the numbers were 
a joke,” one former executive recalls. He 
believes Klein had come to the dual realiza- 


tions that it was unlikely the $ 151 million of 
cost reductions could be found at IMG and 
that IMG’s college-sports business was in 
free fall because the colleges and universi- 
ties wanted more money for the rights that 
allowed IMG to sell local advertising and 
branded merchandise. (Klein disputes this 
account. He says he believed the numbers 
would be achieved.) 

WME closed the IMG deal in early May. 
The $2.45 billion bank deal was a blowout, 
many times oversubscribed. “We’re ready to 
get started on what will surely be an epic col- 
laboration,” Emanuel and Whitesell wrote to 
the more than 3,000 employees worldwide. 
Emanuel called Dolan, and the two men 
congratulated each other. Dolan had no in- 
tention of staying at the new company— he 
had seen the writing on the wall— and was 
sticking around to collect what turned out to 
be a $40 million payday from his ownership 
of IMG stock. He and Emanuel exchanged 
pleasantries and agreed to get together for 
a drink later in the week, when Emanuel 
planned to be in New York. “Anything you 
ever want, Mike, anything you ever want, just 
call me and Patrick,” Emanuel told him. 
“You’ve got it.” Dolan says now, “It was all 
Hollywood bullshit.” 

A few days later, Dolan flew to Bermuda 
to attend a board meeting for Bacardi Ltd., 
the family-owned spirits company. (Dolan 
is now the C.E.O. of Bacardi.) After he ar- 
rived, his assistant told him a confidential 


package had arrived for him from WME/ 
IMG human resources. Emanuel had fired 
him. “I was just sitting there waiting to col- 
lect a check from the sale of the company,” 
he says. “And he stiU didn’t have the balls to 
say, ‘You know what, Mike? It’s not going 
to work out, and we wish you well.’ ” A day 
later, Dolan’s assistant was fired, and then, 
seriatim, those IMG executives who were 
close to Dolan. 

That was only the beginning of the blood- 
letting. In July, Peter Klein quit for personal 
reasons, as he wrote in an e-mail to Vanity 
Fair. But, a former IMG executive theorizes, 
“Peter knew that he was set up to take the 

fall He realized the college numbers 

were bullshit. The $155 [million of cost sav- 
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ings] was bullshit.” A few weeks later, David 
Abrutyn, IMG’s global head of consulting, 
announced he would be leaving, followed 
by Constance Williams, the former head 
of human resources, and, more important, 
George Pyne, the head of IMG’s college 
business, who left to fonn his own company. 
One former IMG executive told the enter- 
tainment blog the Wrap, “It’s like watching 
a slow-motion car crash.” 

A round the same time, problems with 
IMG’s college-sports business began 
to seep into public view. According to 
someone at a presentation to the banks, 
Pyne had predicted that it would generate $ 100 
million in cash flow in 2014. “If we do 
$100 million in 2014, it would be the lowest 
year we’ve ever had in college,” Pyne is said to 
have proclaimed to the banks. But in June, the 
new company lost a premier multi-miUion- 
doUar Hcensing-and-local-media contract with 
the University of Kentucky to a rival agency. 
Then it almost lost its deal with Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Only through Whitesell’s direct inter- 
vention was the contract salvaged. But, accord- 
ing to a former IMG executive, where once 
IMG had paid Syracuse $3.9 million a year 
and made around $2.5 million in profit, the 


new contract called for paying Syracuse $6 
million a year and was unprofitable. Then 
IMG lost its contract with Arizona State and a 
portion of its contract with the University of 
Georgia. The wheels were coming off IMG’s 
college business. (A WME/IMG spokesman 
says it’s “only fair to state the wins [for the 
company] in the last five to six months”: Ne- 
braska, Baylor, and Western Kentucky.) 

The promised cost-cutting was also running 
into trouble, in part because Emanuel found 
himself having to make expensive new hires to 
compensate for the wave of departing IMG ex- 
ecutives. To replace Klein, WME/IMG hired 
Chris Liddell, a onetime IMG board member 
whom Forstmann had removed as part of the 
failed alleged Ovitz coup. As a former chief 
financial officer of both General Motors and 
Microsoft, Liddell had the credentials for the 
job, but many wondered why he had taken 
it unless his ultimate goal— and that of Silver 
Lake— was to replace Emanuel and Whitesell 
as the C.E.O. “Liddell has said a dozen times, 
T’m done with the C.E.O. stuff. I’ll never do it 
again,”’ says one former IMG insider. “He’s 
not there to be C.EO. He’s there for a year 
from now, when Ari and Patrick can’t come 
anywhere close to their numbers.” (A WME 
spokesman says this allegation is untrue. The 


company did not make Liddell available for 
comment.) 

Some former IMG executives think it is 
just a matter of time before the banks learn 
of the magnitude of the missed projections of 
the college-sports business as well as the pre- 
sumed failure to achieve the $150 -million- 
plus in cost savings. The full-year 2014 
WME/IMG financial performance will like- 
ly be shared with the bank group sometime 
in March 2015, if not before. 

Answered Prayers 

L eon Black’s Apollo Global 
Management, a notoriously 
successful distressed inves- 
tor, is said to be circling the WME/ 
IMG bank debt to see if it can 
buy into the company on the cheap. 
Moody’s, the giant debt-rating agency, as- 
signed the WME/IMG debt a “speculative” 
rating, implying that owning the debt was 
a risky proposition. In a report, Moody’s 
analyst Scott Van den Bosch argued that 
the company’s leverage was “very high” and 
that there were serious risks involved with 


integrating the two companies and achiev- 
ing the projected cost savings. “Failure to 
achieve substantial cost savings or revenue 
growth that lead to leverage levels remaining 
above 7x by the end of 2015 would likely lead 
to a downgrade,” he wrote. (To try to make 
good on the promised cost savings, in De- 
cember, IMG cut 100 low-level jobs.) But 
Wall Street bankers say the value of the 
WME/IMG bank debt seems to be hold- 
ing up relatively well in secondary-market 
trading, indicating that worries about the 
company’s financial performance may be 
overblown. 


For his part, Emanuel is undeterred. In 
2014, according to a competitor, he asked 
many WME agents to take more equity in the 
new company in lieu of a portion of their bo- 
nuses. His promise to them is that when 
WME/IMG goes public they will be rich. But 
with the equity markets again looking shaky 
after a long upward run, that promise could be 
a hollow one, or the money a long way off, es- 
pecially if the promised financial performance 
is not achieved. “1 hear there’s a lot of unhap- 
piness,” says a veteran Hollywood observer. 
“Ari is having to do a good job of convincing 
their key people to hang in there for another 
couple of years, and aU they keep saying is 
T.RO., LEO., LEO., and look at all the stock 
you have, and you’ll make eight figures when 
we go public, and you’re never going to make 
that money as an agent anywhere else in a one- 
time liquidity event, so hang in there until we 
get to go public.’” (Aside from press specula- 
tion, there is no indication the company is plan- 
ning a public stock offering anytime soon.) 

Flush with cash from the Skype and Ali- 
baba deals, Silver Lake could always invest 
more equity in the company until the business 
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and the markets improve, although this might 
mean a dilution of Emanuel’s and Whitesell’s 
ownership stakes. Durban, the Silver Lake 
partner, could not disagree more emphati- 
cally with the critics who say WME/IMG is 
not meeting its projections. He says the com- 
pany’s financial performance will exceed what 
was forecast. Although the numbers aren’t 
publicly available. Silver Lake shared with 
Vanity Fair that the WME/IMG cash flow 
for the first nine months of 2014 was around 
$200 million, some 16 percent above the 
same time period for 2103. (Durban declined 
to comment.) In November, Durban told the 
Financial Times that WME/IMG would be 
one of Silver Lake’s “highest returning invest- 
ments” and that the new company was “one 
of the fastest growing media companies in the 
world at scale.” He said that WME/IMG had 
no material debt maturities until 2021 and that 
the combined company’s $315 million in cash 
flow in the 12 months ending in June would 
easily cover its $95 million in annual interest 
payments to the banks. He explained that the 
combined size of WME/IMG gives it power 
in the marketplace. “It reminds me of when I 
graduated from college and worked at Morgan 
Stanley,” he told the Financial Times. “Then 
there was consolidation: banks had to become 
full service and got larger and larger In- 

stead of having to pitch clients, clients would 

call them and give them business Through 

the course of the year we’ve had a significant 
acceleration of talent representation flow 
our way because of our scale.” He remains, 
he says, deeply committed to Emanuel and 
WhiteseU and the company they have built. 
“This is a business that has been around for 
100 years,” he said. “We’re not in a rush.” 

I t’s a good thing Durban is favorably dis- 
posed toward these two executives, since 
Emanuel and WhiteseU have a 10 -year 
employment agreement with the company 
and, as both Azoff and Geffen contend, have 
the right to seU their stock to Silver Lake, at 
an agreed-upon price, whether or not WME/ 
IMG becomes a public company. “One way 
or the other they get bought out,” Geffen says 
of Emanuel and WhiteseU. (A WME/IMG 
spokesman says Emanuel and WhiteseU do 
not have a pre-arranged agreement to sell 
their stock to SUver Lake.) 

James B. “Jimmy” Lee, SUver Lake’s long- 
time banker at JPMorgan Chase, is equaUy 
buUish about the future prospects of WME/ 
IMG. He says that no company SUver Lake 
owns has ever defaulted on a covenant and 
that, furthermore, it over-capitalizes the com- 
panies it invests in to make sure there are no fi- 
nancial problems at the start or down the road. 
Speaking hypotheticaUy about deals where two 
companies are merged and where integration 
and cost rationalization happen over time, Lee 
says, “When you do deals Uke this and you’ve 
got a lot of work to do on the business, it’s 
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not Uke they bought something that was run- 
ning like a watch. \bu make a series of big as- 
sumptions and then what happens, over, caU 
it 24 months or so, is some assumptions are 
dead right, some assumptions are dead wrong. 
But in the aggregate you end up with exactly 
what you had planned on, more or less.” 

Emanuel’s Hollywood friends and as- 
sociates are also optimistic and supportive. 
HBO chairman and C.E.O. Richard Plepler, 
who admits he doesn’t know much about 
the WME/IMG deal, says, “Ari is the per- 
sonification of positive energy. If he told me 
that the sun was going to rise in the west, you 
know, I might not beUeve him, but I’d set my 
alarm. And I’d set my alarm because his en- 
thusiasm is such, his faith in the promise of 
something is such, that you want to go with 
him. I wouldn’t bet against him.” 

NUdri Finke is simUarly enthusiastic: “Ari 
wants to grow his business, and I think that is 
what motivates him. He wants to grow it so 
that it is a fixture in Hollywood and out of 
Hollywood, so that it is impermeable. He 
saw when he was small how vulnerable these 
agencies are to the ebb and flow of the busi- 
ness. And he wants to create a company that 

is way beyond that He wants a fortress. 

He wants moats, and walls— everything. And 
it’s really smart, and he’s expanding in lots of 
different ways. And he’ll get there. I have no 
doubt that he will get there.” 

D avid Geffen recalls being in a situation 
similar to the one Emanuel is now in. 
“Time will tell whether he overpaid for 
[IMG],” he says. “I’m sure his competitors will 
say he overpaid. I don’t think that means any- 
thing. I remember when I sold Geffen Records 
to MCA: everybody in town was saying how I 
took them to the cleaners. It wasn’t so, and it 
turned out not to be so. They made a fortune 
on that deal. It requires time to be able to look 
in retrospect as to whether a good deal or a 
bad deal was made The conventional wis- 

dom at the moment isn’t necessarily wisdom.” 

“Was [the IMG deal] good for William 
Morris and good for Ari and Patrick?” Gef- 
fin asks. “Yes. Big-time good. It gives them 
a path to liquidity because it’s going to be a 
public company. It gives them an opportunity 
to cash out their investment to some degree, 
which is important for all of them.” 

Geffen is right: time will tell. □ 
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THE NEW YORK 100 





Preparing to move from Times Square to 
One World Trade Center, KF.s editors indulged in that most 
New York of pastimes, ranking things in this case, the 
100 greatest movies ever made about the megalomaniacal muse of 
the city we call home. LAURA JACOBS narrates the top 10, 
following Hollywood’s cameras from 42nd Street dxvABreat^ast 
at Tiffany s to Taxi Driver Metropolitan 
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George E. Stone^ 
plays dance director 
to Ruby Keeler’s 
naive Peggy Sawyer i 
(far right) 
in 42nd Street, 


f I can make it there, / I’ll make 
it anywhere, / It’s up to you. New 
York, New York.” 

With lyrics hy Fred Ehh and a 
melody hy John Kander, this 
standard— the theme song of 
Martin Scorsese’s 1977 movie, 
Yew York, New kork— catches 
a truth about the city, that it’s a 
character in itself, a skyscraping 
sentience holding its own set of 
scales. Sophisticated and compli- 
cated. Overwhelming and romantic. Beguilingly inti- 
mate and stunningly cold. This megalomaniacal 
muse eats dreams for breakfast. 

In January, the staff of Vanity Fair assumed new 
quarters, at One World Trade Center. In a nod to this 
move downtown, the magazine’s editors— guided by 
contributors Laura Jacobs and James Wolcott— de- 
cided to identify favorite films that epitomize Manhat- 
tan. The result is a list of 100 cinematic treasures (see 
page 244), along with a handful of outer-borough 
standouts. Ours, however, is a city of ambition— of 
“Bests”— and with this in mind, we winnowed the list 
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Grace Kelly 
and James Stewart 
in the Alfred 
Hitchcock 
tour de force 
Rear Window, 


to 10 movies that, above all others, are definitive, each 
expressing a facet of magnetic and mythic New York, 
the city as it lives in our hopes and nightmares. The 
first slice of Big Apple pie is set in the Depression, 
backstage on 42nd Street, where the reach for stardom 
has its most rousing incarnation. Interestingly, the ‘21’ 
Club, a restaurant that was originally a speakeasy in 
Greenwich Village and then settled at 21 West 52nd 
Street in 1929, appears or is mentioned in four of 
these films. In N.Y, N.Y, if you can make good, 
make a name, make a killing, even just make the rent, | 
you’re a member of the club in good standing. 

42nd Street (1933) 


T ou’ve got to go on and you’ve got to give and give and give,” 
Y says the big-time director (Warner Baxter) to the untried 
1 chorus girl (Ruby Keeler). Then comes the clincher, a line 
bronzed like baby shoes: “Vbu’re going out a youngster but you’ve 
got to come back a star!” If there’s a foundational New York City 
mythology, it’s this one: today’s unknown is tomorrow’s headliner. In- 
deed, the city’s economy depends upon it. 42nd Street is set in 1932 
and everybody’s broke, just trying to keep the lights on. Energy is ev- 
erything, and there’s never more energy than on “naughty, bawdy, 
gaudy, sporty Forty-second Street.” The rhythms are syncopated, the 
cinematography’s pearlescent, and Busby Berkeley’s human kaleido- 
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J. J. Hunsecker, 
the unscrupulous gossip 
columnist portrayed 
% Burt Lancaster, 
manipulates Tony Curtis’s 
Sidney Falco in Sweet 
Smell of Success, 


scopes, looming perspectives, and pre-Code love of legs make for 
musical numbers of crazy invention. The drumming finale suggests 
the heartbeat of a city in which everyone’s dancing as fast as they can. 

All About Eve (1950) 


^ ~T e’re all busy little bees,” says Margo Charming, the flam- 
% f\ / boyant actress reportedly based on Tallulah Bankhead and 
T T played brilliantly by Bette Davis, “fuU of stings, making 
honey day and night. Aren’t we, honey?” If 42nd Street is the touch- 
stone, All About Eve is the inner sanctum. The thea-tah, dahling, is 
dialogue, and for sheer wit and love of language Joseph Mankiewicz’s 
script has no match. Almost every line is quotable and many are 
immortal (“Fasten your seat belts, it’s going to be a bumpy night”). 
From the early scene in Margo’s dressing room to the last scene’s pris- 
matic hall of mirrors, this cold, dry gin martini of a movie plays out 
in knowing glances, droll wisdom, and flashing repartee. As Eve Har- 
rington, the plotting novice who wants what Margo’s got, Anne Baxter 
is a show within the show. And has any critic ever been as omniscient 
as Addison DeWitt, as embodied by George Sanders? It’s for exactly 
rfe world that countless “Eves” keep coming to this city. 

Rear Window (1954) 


A lot of people crowd the tiny island called Manhattan, 
most of them living in small cages called apartments. 
Curtains, blinds, and the blind eye suffice for privacy, for 
when the eyes open there’s almost too much to see. This Hitch- 
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In West Side Story, 
Richard Beymer 
and Natalie Wood 
’ made the town’s fire 
escapes and 
rooftops among New 
York City’s most 
romantic places to 
fall in love. 




Audrey Hepburn s 
iconic Holly Golightly 
engages in a 
perennial Manhattan 
pastime: window- 
shopping. Breakfast 
at Tiffany’s, 

1961 . 
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cock masterpiece is set in Greenwich Village in the crash pad 
of photographer L. B. Jefferies— a tetchy James Stewart— who’s 
laid up with a broken leg. He’s visited nightly by a Park Avenue 
apparition, his angelically beautiful society girlfriend, Lisa Fre- 
mont— Grace Kelly in all her glory. While he recuperates, the 
rear window of his apartment serves as a form of cinema, fram- 
ing the narratives of his neighbors. There’s the ballet dancer and 
her boyfriends, the busybody sunbather, the struggling com- 
poser, the spinster “Miss Lonelyhearts,” the newlyweds born 
of Paddy Chayefsky, and the unhappy couple out of James M. 
Cain. It’s a microcosm of Manhattan. But where did the bedrid- 
den woman go? 

Sweet Smell of Sueeess (1957) 


T here is nothing sweet about Sweet Smell of Success because 
there’s nothing sweet about tabloid journalism’s monster 
need for fresh meat. This gorgeous, seedy New \brk noc- 
turne has the look of film noir— blistering streetlights, shadows like 
shivs— but what usually spills in these corridors of power is informa- 
tion, not blood. “I love this dirty town,” says J. J. Hunsecker, the 
gossip columnist modeled on Walter WincheU and played by Burt 
Lancaster, Mephistopheles in a suit. He’s not talking about the ash 
in the gutters. It’s the dirt, the dish, the scuttlebutt, and the scoop 
that turn this world of blackmail and expose. The dialogue by Clif- 
ford Odets and Ernest Lehman has a roughed-up literary rhythm 
and jazz bite— Damon Runyon with the air let out. “Match me, Sid- 
ney,” Hunsecker says, looking for a light from press agent Sidney 
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Falco, a J.J.-in-training, played by Tony Curtis. He’s the sleek and 
greedy falcon on Hunsecker’s fist, wings sharp, a darkness dropping. 

West Side Story (1961) 


F amously and scathingly panned by The New Yorker critic 
Pauline Kael, West Side Story has not only outdistanced her 
wrath, it transcends all criticism. The 1957 musical upon 
which the film is based— a spontaneous combustion of genius in 
excelsis (Leonard Bernstein, Jerome Robbins, Arthur Laurents, Ste- 
phen Sondheim)— was a critical hit on Broadway. But the film, a sort 
of Manhattan project co-directed by Robbins and Robert Wise, is 
something else entirely, an explosive high-concept, high-art hybrid- 
cinematic, operatic, super-kinetic. Beginning with the silent opening 
(an aerial tracking shot that glides high over borough rooftops to 
land in a basketball court full of punks), and on through the Rite 
of Spring drive and desire of the Bemstein-Robbins numbers, the 
movie is a sublime orchestration of clashing genres. Symbolic, then, 
that this postwar update on Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet was set 
in Manhattan’s Lincoln Square, the low-rent ’hood that would soon 
become Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s (1961) 


I t’s a high-fashion fantasy, featuring the long-stemmed Audrey 
Hepburn, chic in Givenchy; patrician Patricia Neal, sporting 
Pauline Trigere; and the Adonis who wants to write, George 
Peppard, looking perfect no matter what he’s wearing. But it’s also 


100 GOTHAM GREATS 

Minity Fair\ editors, having revisited 70-pliis years' worth of big-screen di'eains, 
have selected the 100 films that best capture New York City on celluloid. 
Herewith, Hollywood on the Hudson (along with seven outer-borough favontes) 


30s 

Sfric//y Dishonorable (1931) / John M. Stahl 
(stage play by Preston Sturges, screenplay 
by Gladys Lehman) 

Morning Glory (1933) / Lowell Sherman 
42nd Street (1933) / Lloyd Bacon 
King Kong (1933) / Merian C. Cooper and 
Ernest B. Schoedsack 
Dinner at Eight (1933) / George Cukor 
Twentieth Cenfury (1934) / Howard Hawks 
The Thin Mon (1934) / W. S. Van Dyke 
My Mon Godfrey (1936) / Gregory La Cava 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (1936) / 
Frank Capra 

No//iing Sacred (1937) / William A. Wellman 
S/age Door (1937) / Gregory La Cava 
Holiday (1938) / George Cukor 

You Can^t Take It with You (1938) / 
Frank Capra 

The Women (1939) / George Cukor 
The Roaring Twenfies (1939) / Raoul Walsh 


40s 

Christmas in July (1940) / Preston Sturges 
Ziegfeld Girl (1941) / Robert Z. Leonard and 
Busby Berkeley 

*Citizen Kane (1941) / Orson Welles 
(Key scenes fake place out 
West and down South.) 

Yan/cee Doodle Dandy (1942) / 
Michael Curtiz 

The Pride of the Yankees (1942) / Sam Wood 
Laura (1944) / Otto Preminger 
Mirac/e on 34th Street (1947) / 
George Seaton 

The Big Clock (1948) /John Farrow 
The Naked City (1948) / Jules Dassin 
Rope (1948) /Alfred Hitchcock 
The Heiress (1949) / William Wyler 
On the Town (1949) / Stanley Donen 
and Gene Kelly 


50s 

All About Eve (1950) / Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
Executive Suite (1954) / Robert Wise 
Rear Window (1954) / Alfred Hitchcock 
Guys and Dolls (1955) / Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
Killer's Kiss (1955) / Stanley Kubrick 
The Seven Year Itch (1955) / Billy Wilder 
Sweet Smell of Success (1957) / 
Alexander Mackendrick 
The Best of Everything (1959) / Jean Negulesco 
Pillow Talk (1959) / Michael Gordon 

60s 

The Apartment (1960) / Billy Wilder 
West Sic/e Story (1961) / Jerome Robbins 
and Robert Wise 

Lover Come Back (1961) / Delbert Mann 
Breakfast at Tiffany's (1961) / Blake Edwards 
The World of Henry Orient (1964) / 
George Roy Hill 

The Pawnbroker (1964) / Sidney Lumet 
The Group (1966) / Sidney Lumet 
The Producers (1967) / Mel Brooks 
Barefoot in the Park (1967) / Gene Saks 
Valley of the Dolls (1967) / Mark Robson 
The Odd Couple (1968) / Gene Saks 
Rosemary's Baby (1968) / Roman Polanski 
Funny Girl (1968) / William Wyler 
Midnight Cowboy (1969) / John Schlesinger 
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The French 
Connection, starring 
Gene Hackman as 
Detective “Popeye” 
Doyle, conveyed 
the grittiness 
of a crime-plagued 
New York City, 
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true to reality, or, rather, to the retail nature of New York, where 
the question isn’t always what’s for sale but who. Based on Truman 
Capote’s acidic novella about a call girl named Holly Golightly, 
the film version of Breakfast at Tiffany’s softens the story without 
losing its sense of Manhattan as a city of transactions— checks writ- 
ten and people bought. Standing at the corner of 57th and Fifth, 
Tiffany & Co. turns in both directions, its vault full of gifts for the 
mistress as well as those coveted engagement rings. “The quietness 
and the proud look of it,” says Holly. “Nothing very bad could 
happen to you there.” Looking for love in all the wrong places, she 
finally finds it in an alley, in the rain, in New York. 

The French Connection (1971) 


I t’s Christmas in the city and going down is a $500K deal 
for heroin, shipped from France and worth $32 million on 
the street. Director William Friedkin’s location shooting is 
all over the map— Madison Avenue, Fifth Avenue, Little Italy, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Randalls and Wards Islands— and much 
of the movie is seen through store windows and smoky wind- 
shields, a glassy sensation of spontaneity that hits the screen 
with striking bravura. The car chase under the elevated subway 
track is a jaw-dropping, hair-raising classic, and the stakeout 
scenes, the teamwork tailing that’s practically balletic, would 
set the bar for verismo detective work on-screen. As “Popeye” 
Doyle, Gene Hackman in a porkpie hat works the case as if 
he’s Sinatra in Vegas. His partner is Roy Scheider, equally dap- 
per (if not more), and when they share the frame it’s a buddy 


70s 

Coffon Comes to Harlem (1970) / Ossie Davis 
The French Connection (1971) / 

William Friedkin 
K/ufe(1971)/AlanJ. Pakula 
Super Fly (1972) / Gordon Parks 
The Seven-Ups (1973) / Philip D'Antoni 
Serpico (1973) / Sidney Lumet 
/Mean Streets (1973) / Martin Scorsese 
The Taking of Pelham One Two Three 
(1974) / Joseph Sargent 
Taxi Driver (1976) / Martin Scorsese 
Next Stop, Greenwich Village (1976) / 

Paul Mazursky 

*Looking for /Mr. Goodbar (1977) / 

Richard Brooks 
fShof /n Chicago and LA.) 

Annie Hall (1977) /Woody Allen 
The Goodbye Girl (1977) / Herbert Ross 
The Turning Poinf (1977) / Herbert Ross 
New York, New York (1977) / 

Martin Scorsese i 

An Unmarried Woman (1978) / * 

Paul Mazursky 

A// Tfia/ Jazz (1979) / Bob Fosse 
Kramer vs. Kramer (1979) / Robert Benton 
/Man/iaffan (1979) /Woody Allen 


80s 

Fame (1980) / Alan Parker 
My Dinner with Andre (1981) / Louis Malle 
Arthur (1981) / Steve Gordon 
Tootsie (1982) / Sydney Pollack 
The King of Comedy (1982) / Martin Scorsese 
The Coffon Club (1984) / Francis Ford Coppola 
G/iosfbusfers (1984) / Ivan Reitman 
Once upon a Time in America (1984) / 
Sergio Leone 

Desperately Seeking Susan (1985) / 
Susan Seidelman 

Hanna/i and Her Sisters (1986) / 
Woody Allen 

/Moonsfruck (1987) / Norman Jewison 
Wall Street (1987) / Oliver Stone 
Big (1988) / Penny Marshall 
Working Girl (1988) / Mike Nichols 
Crossing Delancey (1988) / Joan Micklin Silver 
When Harry Met Sally (1989) / Rob Reiner 

90s 

/Me/ropofifan (1990) / Whit Stillman 
Home A/one 2 (1992) / Chris Columbus 

Manhattan Murder Mystery (1993) / 
Woody Allen 

Tfie Last Days of Disco (1998) / Whit Stillman 
You've Gof Mail (1998) / Nora Ephron 
Being John /Ma/kovich (1999) / Spike Jonze 


2000 to Today 

American Psycho (2000) / Mary Harron 
The Royal Tenenbaums (2001) / 

Wes Anderson 

Spider-/Man (2002) / Sam Raimi 
Elf (2003) / Jon Favreau 
Inside Man (2006) / Spike Lee 
Enchanted (2007) / Kevin Lima 
American Gangster (2007) / Ridley Scott 
Frances Ha (2012) / Noah Baumbach 
The Avengers (2012) / Joss Whedon 
Inside Llewyn Davis (2013) / 

Joel Coen and Ethan Coen 
Birdman (2014) / Alejandro Gonzalez Inarritu 

Best Outer-Borough Films 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (1945) / Elia Kazan 
*On the Waterfront (1954) / Elia Kazan 
fOopS/ ineligible. It fakes place in Hoboken.) 

/Marty (1955) / Delbert Mann 
Dog Day Afternoon (1975) / Sidney Lumet 
Saturday Night Fever (1977) / John Badham 
Raging Bull (1980) / Martin Scorsese 
Do the Right Thing (1989) / Spike Lee 
Goodfellas (1990) / Martin Scorsese 


*Bonus films. 
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Robert De Niro s 
insomniac cabbie, 
Vietnam veteran 
Travis Bickle, sizing 
himself up in 
Martin Scorsese’s 
Taxi Driver, 


movie. But the end is existential (another French connection?)— 
the drug bust imperfect and Doyle alone. 

Taxi Driver (1976) 


I f any movie gets the disrupted rem cycle of the city that never 
sleeps it’s Martin Scorsese’s Taxi Driver. New York in the 
70s was pretty scuzzy, and the welcoming committee at the 
Port Authority bus terminal— pushers, prostitutes, hustlers, and 
runaways— was no picnic. Add insomnia and you’ve got trouble. A 
young and wiry Robert De Niro is the aimless, sleepless Travis Bick- 
le, a former marine who’s almost feral, his digs the equivalent of a 
rathole. Working the night shift in his yellow cab, he’s eye to eye with 
the curbside underbelly of Manhattan. “AU the animals come out at 
night,” he says, “sick, venal.” Deciding to do something about it, 
he emerges as a knight-errant with a mohawk cut and an arsenal up 
his sleeve. A very young Jodie Foster is his damsel in distress. The 
simmering score by Bernard Hermann runs through the movie like 
a hot dark river, and the neon signs never stop blinking. 

Manhattan (1979) 


W oody AUen has filmed more love letters to New York 
than any director in history, and several of his best— in- 
cluding Annie Hall and Hannah and Her Sisters— could 
vie for a place on this list of 10. Manhattan, however, is his most con- 
centrated valentine to the city, a quiver of cupid’s arrows hitting target 
after target; Manhattan’s dizzy narcissism, its endless striving, its sur- 
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Diane Keaton 
and Woody Allen find 
romance in the shadow 
of the Queensboro 
Bridge in the director’s 
ode to tile city and 
its endearing neurotics, 
Manhattan, 

979 . 


Chns Eigeman, 
Edward Clements, 
Allison Parisi, 
and Isabel Gillies 
in Whit Stillman’s 
Metropolitan, 
1990 . 
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prising loveliness. The movie begins with a view of East Side co-ops 
seen from the far side of the East River, Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” rising on the soundtrack. In a voice-over, Allen’s character is 

trying out openings for a novel: “He adored New Tbrk City To him, 

no matter what the season was, this was stiU a town that existed in 
black and white ...” And so the film is shot in black and white— the 
misty, muscular work of cinematographer Gordon Willis. As for 
the characters that populate tire film— the cultural cognoscenti, the intel- 
lectuals of the quarterlies, the irresistibly creative and confusing wom- 
en— they’re in luminous, humorous, ever mysterious shades of gray. 

Metropolitan (1990) 


T here are all kinds of private worlds and secret societies in 
New York City, cultures and subcultures, circles within 
circles. Written, produced, and directed by Whit Stillman, 
Metropolitan zeroes in on “deb week” in December, the Wasp rite of 
passage in which young society women are presented at coming-out 
balls. After each dance, this particular group of girls and their hand- 
some escorts retire to one or another’s East Side living room to talk 
until dawn about ethics, class, literature, and life. On the precipice 
of adulthood, they’re trying to figure out who or what they are- 
one character refuses to use the term “preppie,” instead preferring 
U.H.B., “urban haute bourgeoisie.” The movie is a sUver-spoonful 
of the charmed life these young people have so far enjoyed, yet 
which some are beginning to see as a trap. Like the kids themselves. 
Metropolitan floats in a champagne bubble of protection so golden 
and fragile one holds one’s breath, not wanting it to pop. □ 
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Joseph Koetters 


LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 

Teacher Joseph 
Koetters in the 2010-11 
Marlborough School 
yearbook. Right, Mikaela 
Gilbert-Lurie, who 
posted an essay about 
Koetters. 


THE PREP SCHOOE 
AND THE PREDATOR 


When a recent graduate of Marlborough, the elite L.A. girls’ school, 
posted an essay about a predatory teacher there, the story 
went viral. Marlborough’s board of trustees leapt into action. And that, 
a KF. exclusive reveals, is when things got really ugly 



By EVGENIA PERETZ 


t was the kind of article that might have gone unnoticed. Last summer, Mikaela Gilbert-Lurie, a sophomore 
at the University of Pennsylvania, posted a personal essay on the Web site xoJane.com, about a flirtation with 
a certain, unnamed English teacher at a certain unnamed high school. The relationship had culminated, she 
wrote, in the teacher’s professing how attracted he was to her and touching her knee. When she complained 
to school administrators, all they did was require the teacher to undergo counseling. The essay was not long, 
the details scant, but within a day or two it went viral among graduates of Marlborough School, an elite 
all-girls private school in Hancock Park, Los Angeles, that for 126 years has been educating the girls of Cali- 
fornia’s most prominent families— with such last names as Spielberg, Goldwyn, Bloomingdale, Ahmanson, 
Booth (of the Los Angeles Times), and Munger (of Berkshire Hathaway). To the girls reading the article, 
there was no doubt about it. She was talking about Dr. Joseph Koetters, now 47, who had been head of the 
school’s English department. 

Eight other girls contacted Mikaela via Facebook with their own stories about Koetters. The basic pattern, 
according to the girls: he validated as brilliant their insights into human nature while pitting them against one an- 
other for his affection, bitching about his wife (a Santa Monica gynecologist) and kids, and finding reasons to have 
private meetings, which often climaxed with him putting his hand on a girl’s knee. His yearbook photo shows 
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a doughy blond resembling Conan O’Brien 
sidekick Andy Richter. But in person he evi- 
dently oozed charisma. 

Buzzfeed broke the story about these girls 
(who remain anonymous), and the Los Ange- 
les Times followed. Among current Marlbor- 
ough parents, who came of age mostly in the 
70s and 80s, the reaction, says one, “was ‘Big 
whoop. These are 16- and 17-year-old girls. 
They’re flirtatious and dramatic.’ ” But with 
sex abuse on campus dominating the national 
headlines, the school had a potential crisis on 
its hands. The board of trustees put together 
a “special investigative committee,” consisting 
of five of its own members, that would look 
into and resolve the crisis. 

Instead, everything went wrong. The com- 
mittee noted that the investigation revealed a 
“pattern of misconduct by Joe Koetters,” but 
it pinned the blame for how it was handled on 
one individual— Barbara Wagner, the beloved 
head of the school for 26 years. Meanwhile 
it absolved the board of all responsibility 
and downplayed the most explosive episode, 
which was far more damaging than anyone 
had imagined. The Marlborough community 
descended into name-calling, accusations of 
a cover-up, threats to withhold donations, and 
“gallons of tears. Tve never been involved in 


or Stanford, and the school ranked sixth for 
S.A.T. scores nationwide. By the accounts of 
her legions of fans, Wagner is awe-inspiring- 
polished, always on point, and tirelessly sup- 
portive of the 530 girls (grades 7 through 12) 
in her charge, stopping them in the halls to 
see if they need anything, or making last- 
minute calls while vacationing in far-flung 
areas of the globe to help get a student off a 
college wait list. Among the parents I spoke 
with, she drew comparisons to Hillary Clin- 
ton, “a mix of a Fortune 500 C.E.O. and 
supportive mother,” and “the Dalai Lama.” 
She treated the girls like her own daughters, 
say these sources, instiUing in them a sense of 
empoweiTnent. Integral to this approach was 
encouraging students to have strong one-on- 
one relationships with their teachers. 

But some of those relationships, it now 
appears, crossed a line. For Mikaela Ghbert- 
Luiie, the flirtation with Koetters, she says, 
began during her junior year in 2011, when 
she e-mailed him, asking if she could inter- 
view him for an article she was writing for the 
school paper. “It’s a date,” he replied to his 
star student. According to e-mails obtained by 
Buzzfeed, he told her to be prepared for “eva- 
sive, non-committal answers which will invite 
gifts and favors that will seek to lure you into 


TU get less self conscious around you.” He 
replied that “that inscnrtable something else 
lingers in the air.” During their next meeting, 
he told her that he was usually good at creat- 
ing boundaries, but with her he just couldn’t. 
Maybe it was the short skirt of her uniform 
that drove him so crazy. Alarmed, she told 
him in an e-mail that perhaps they could be 
“friends” later, and that she wanted to focus 
on her studying. He wrote back, “Ugh. Ok.” 
But it wasn’t O.K. According to Mikaela, 
Koetters started acting out, kicking her out of 
class one day and making provocative com- 
ments such as “You would never have gotten 
an A on that paper if it wasn’t for your pretty 
eyes.” Koetters was suddenly no longer a 
schoolgirl crush to Mikaela— he was a threat. 
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such a firestorm,” says investor and newspa- 
per executive J. E Guerin, 85, who belongs to 
one of the families (along with the Mungers 
and Booths) that are among the most gener- 
ous donors to the school. 

A sk most people who feel a strong con- 
nection to Marlborough and they will 
cite Barbara Wagner as the linchpin 
of their loyalty. Under her watch, the school 
became one of the best in the country Thirty- 
seven percent of last year’s graduating 
class was accepted by Ivy League colleges 


complicity in highly questionable endeavors.” 

“I’m a journalist,” she wrote back. “I was 
bom ready for that.” 

“Ahhh . . . then this could be quite special . . . 
possibly quite spectacular ... the anticipation 
itself is quite tantalizing.” 

During one of their meetings, she says, 
he put his hand on her knee— his signature 
move. Though it made her uncomfortable, 
the e-mail exchange got more charged. Mi- 
kaela wrote him that she found herself at a 
“loss of words” in his presence and suggest- 
ed that “with time and, well something else. 


' ikaela was afraid to come forward 
because she felt ashamed by what 
. she viewed as her complicity. But 
her brother persuaded her to show the e-mails 
to her parents, Leslie Gilbert-Lurie, a writer 
and philanthropist, and Cliff Gilbert-Luiie, 
a prominent entertainment lawyer who has 
represented, among others, Sandra Bullock. 
They sent the e-mails to the head of the upper 
school, Laura Hotchkiss. Wagner soon invited 
Mikaela and her parents into her office to dis- 
cuss the situation. Leslie iiecaUs, “She certainly 
seemed to take the situation seriously. She took 
notes. She said she would get back to us.” 


made about Koetters. Wagner re- 
plied that there had not been, 
neglecting to mention that seven 
years earlier, in 2005, another 
girl had made similar complaints. 


credence to them. 

Wagner brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of John Emerson, then the president of 
the board of trustees and an Obama fund- 
raiser. There was no policy in place about 
how to handle such allegations, but having 
worked as Gary Hart’s deputy national cam- 
paign manager and Bill Clinton’s California 
campaign manager in 1992, Emerson prob- 
ably knew a thing or two about damaging 
accusations of sexual misconduct. According 
to Guerin, a Wagner confidant, Barbara’s 
recollections were that Emerson told her 
that the board need not be infonned, and that 
the situation should be handled internally. 
It was decided that Koetters would not be 
fired. Instead, it was decided, after consult- 
ing with Marlborough’s legal counsel, that 
Koetters would be stripped of his depart- 
ment chairmanship and required to un- 
dergo sexual-harassment sensitivity training 
and to cease interacting with Mikaela, who 
would be moved to another English class. 

Wagner informed Mikaela’s parents of 
the consequences Koetters would face. But 
Koetters violated the guidelines by going 
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into Mikaela’s new English classroom and 
staring at her. Leslie recalls, “At one point 
I remember saying to Barbara, ‘Mikaela stiU 
feels uncomfortable.’ I said, ‘How many con- 
versations have you had with Joe Koetters 
about this situation to see how he’s doing?,’ 
and she said, ‘Several.’ And I said, ‘How 
many have you had with Mikaela?’ And she 
said, ‘I’m not sure.’ I said, ‘Well, that’s why 
Mikaela feels that she is not cared about in 
this situation.’ ... We felt like his comfort and 
well-being were taken into account ahead of 
our daughter’s.” 

Koetters stayed on through the 2013 
school year and was allowed to quietly leave 
to take a job in the English department at 
Polytechnic, a prep school in Pasadena. 
Marlborough told Polytechnic that the Mi- 
kaela business was an isolated incident. 

Placing Blame 

T he Marlborough board’s investigation 
into the events, the following summer, 
was led by two legal powerhouses: 
Christine EweU, president of the board and 
a judge for the Los Angeles County Superior 
Court, and her friend and former boss, fellow 
trustee Debra Wong Yang, a partner at the law 
firm Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher. Yang’s recent 
investigations included interviewing her good 
friend New Jersey governor Chris Christie as 
part of the internal review of Bridgegate which 
he himself ordered, and which cleared him 
and his current staffers of any wrongdoing. 
Backing them up on the Marlborough com- 
mittee were more lawyers— Katherine Marik 
Thompson and Michael Gendler, an enter- 
tainment attorney— as well as financial consul- 
tant Michael Parks. 

After five months, the committee issued 
its findings in an eight-page letter, signed by 
Ewell and Yang, to the members of the school 
community. Hie letter lauded its transparency. 
“It is only those institutions that conduct peri- 
odic and thorough self-examinations that can 
learn and improve over time.” It was then an- 
nounced that Wagner had “requested to resign 
effective June 30, 2015,” and that the board 
accepted her resignation, apparently based on 
how she had handled Mikaela’s case and failed 
to connect it to the similar complaint made in 
2005. In reporting on the events of 2012, the 
letter acknowledged that Wagner had consulted 
with the president of the board and that there 
was no policy in place about how she was sup- 
posed to handle the situation. But the authors 
omitted entirely the name of former board 
head John Emerson, now the US. ambassador 
to Germany, and his role in handling the Koet- 
ters situation and that he chose to keep his own 
board in the dark. Which seems to leave only 
one mistake that could legitimately be placed 
at Wagner’s feet: her neglecting to connect 
Mikaela’s complaint to the one made in 2005. 

The letter was viewed by many as an ob- 
fuscating, tone-deaf document. The bit about 
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Wagner’s choosing to resign struck many 
readers as nonsense— Wagner, they sensed, 
was pushed out because someone’s head had 
to roll. Furious letters from parents, alunmae, 
and former board members poured into the 
school. “It is so like her [Barbara] to take upon 
herself all the blame even when there are oth- 
ers who should be held accountable,” wrote 
past board chair Susie DormeUy. “It is clear 
to me that this statement was for the sake of 
distracting your readers from the fact that the 
Board Chair should have taken the informa- 
tion to the Board or to the Board’s executive 
committee. Indeed, it is obvious that proper 
policies were not in place; that is not the fault 
of the Head of School. It is the fault of the 
Board! This grievous omission from your let- 
ter was a cover-up of your very own Board 

action Your omission of the Board Chair’s 

name, John Emerson, is cowardly Your 

letter should have called out his inexcusable 
judgment and delivered his personal apology 
to the Marlborough community Your mor- 

al failure as a Board has brought shame upon 
Marlborough.” 

Sarah Gee, an alumna and daughter of a 
former board member, wrote, “It is unforgivable 
that you refuse to acknowledge your dysfunc- 
tion and failure as the Board of Trustees and 
instead place improper blame on the very in- 
dividual who has done more for Marlborough 
than any other single person in its history.” 

A recent graduate, who had pledged 
$75,000, wrote that she was considering 
sending her money elsewhere. “The real sex 
scandal here, in my opinion? How the Marl- 
borough Board of Trustees just fucked the 
Marlborough community.” 

The special committee stood by its actions 
in singling out Wagner, however, and contin- 
ued to tout its “transparency.” Yet after Hm- 
ity Fair questioned Debra Wong Yang on key 
issues— such as Wasn’t John Emerson at least 
partially culpable by advising Wagner how 
the matter should be handled? Why didn’t 
he notify the board? Why is his name omit- 
ted from the report?— she had no comment. 

And for all its talk about self-examination, 
the committee obfuscated the one story about 
Koetters and Marlborough that was the most 
scandalous. Within the eight pages, there’s a 
passing reference to another girl, who was at 
Marlborough in the early 2000s, with whom 
Koetters engaged in “inappropriate physical 
conduct.” The “inappropriate physical con- 
duct” was, according to a former student, a full- 
blown sexual affair with her when she was a 
minor that resulted in her becoming pregnant. 

Abuse of Power 

H oUy as we’U call her, kept her story 
secret for more than a decade. But 
when she read Mikaela’s story, she 
thought it was time to deal with the damag- 
ing events she’d kept bottled up for so long. 
Hie seduction, she says, was incremental. It 


began in the fall semester of her junior year, 
with a paper on Hamlet she was struggling 
over. She was then 16. Koetters suggested 
they meet in private. One meeting led to an- 
other. During one, out on the lawn, he took 
it to another, thrilling level by putting his hand 
on her knee. “He made me feel like the smart- 
est, funniest, most beautiful person walking 
the planet,” says Holly over dinner near her 
office. Her demeanor is cool and standoff- 
ish, but the fragility is right there beneath the 
surface. By spring semester, she says, she was 
accepting invitations to hang out at Koetters’s 
house, while his wife was at work. Soon, she 
says, they were having sex regularly. She was 
terrified that they’d be discovered, but he 
coached her through it, framing the affair, 
she says, as “fuck society, flick social norms. 
This is something special, and we’re entitled 
to pursue it as human beings. I was like. Sign 

me up I bought into the notion that our 

relationship was meant to exist in a little im- 
constrained bubble.” 

One day, during her senior year, aU that 
changed. Holly had been late with her peri- 
od— and, she says, a pregnancy test confirmed 
her worry. She went to his house to tell Koet- 
ters the news. “I remember sitting in his house, 
at the bottom of the stairs, shaking uncontrol- 
lably,” she recalls. Koetters became clinical. 
He was intent on “handling it” and would 
make all the arrangements for her to get an 
abortion. “In the span of an hour, I went from 
being a cool, confident woman to being a kid. 
I was like, ‘Fuck. Tm so in over my head. I’ve 
dug the deepest grave. I’ve never felt so 
small.’ ” As it happened, she miscarried two 
and a half months into her pregnancy. 

Throughout it all— from the affair to the 
pregnancy to the miscarriage— Holly told no 
one. “I thought it was aU my fault,” she ex- 
plains, despite the fact that she was a minor 
at the time. “The consequences of telling 
were unbearable.” Though she ended up at 
a top college, “I came out of Marlborough 
the most self-loathing, self-destructive person 
ever.” She has gone on to achieve profession- 
al success, but emotionally the last decade 
of her life has been defined by the damage 
Koetters caused. “If I have the capacity to 
bury something of that significance, Tm ter- 
rified of myself.” 

When she read Mikaela’s article. Holly felt 
iU. She had e-mailed Koetters back in 2009, af 
ter she’d heard a rumor that he was involved 
with another girl, and he had denied it, writing 
back, “No ... not even close I’m sorta flat- 

tered you could have heard such a thing about 
a fat old dude.” Now, in 2014, with Mikaela’s 
article, she had what she believed was evidence 
that he was a serial predator. She e-mailed him 
again: “Figured you were lying,” she wrote. 
He replied that Mikaela’s article was “fiiU of 
Hes.” She contacted Mikaela, whom she didn’t 
know, telling her that Koetters’s actions were 
way worse than Mikaela knew. Mikaela told 
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her about all the other girls she’d heard from. 
Holly was suddenly hit with an epiphany. “I’m 
old enough to be disgusted 
by how young a 16-year-old 
looks, and holy shit, I’m one 
of [many]? This is crazy. I was 
preyed upon and it wasn’t my 

fault They’re kids. I have 

to do something.” She and 
Mikaela went to see the new 
head of Polytechnic to inform 
him of their respective stories. 

HoUy says he planned to file 
a police report. Later that 
day, Koetters resigned. 

H oUy had only start- 
ed releasing her 
rage. She wrote a 
letter to Barbara Wagner, in 
which she finally shared her 
entire Koetters story and 
castigated Marlborough for 
failing to protect Mikaela 
and the other girls like her: 

"I have been horrified to 
learn about all of it— how 
many girls Koetters has tar- 
geted, how poorly the school 
treated those willing to speak 
up, and— perhaps worst of 
aU— that confronted with the knowledge that 
Koetters is a severely perverted and danger- 
ous man, Marlborough allowed him to pre- 
serve his career and reputation, and sat idly 
as he transitioned to Poly.” (Koetters declined 
to comment.) 

She added her own mea culpa: “I may 
never forgive myself— in a way my silence 
has made me complicit in allowing such a 
decrepit human being to continue his outra- 
geously criminal behavior. For all Marlbor- 
ough taught me to stick my neck out, speak 
my mind, and act as a just and moral leader 
in my community, I have failed. But Tm no 
longer going to plow through this with my 
head down.” Wagner promptly called her, 
sounding earnest. Holly recalls, and said that 
she too would need to file a report with the 
L.A.P.D. But Holly was in no state to feel it 
was enough. Last September, she sought out 
David M. Ring, California’s go-to lawyer for 
victims of sexual abuse. 

To Holly, it’s pathetic, yet not smprising, 
that the committee would characterize her 
story in its report as “inappropriate physi- 
cal conduct,” given that they made minimal 
effort to contact her. “1 never got any sense 
that Marlborough was interested in what she 
had to say,” says Ring. “The school and its 
investigators hoped she would just fade away, 
that the story would dissipate, and things 
would then return to ‘business as usual’ for 
the school.” He adds that the board “found 
a convenient scapegoat in the head of the 
school and yet intentionally left everyone with 
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Joseph Gordon-Levitt, 
Robert Zemeckis, and 
Philippe Petit, 
photographed on the 
set of The Walk, 
in Montreal. 


T o have looked up, on the morning of Wednesday, August 7, 
1 974, in Lower Manhattan, would have been to witness one 
of the most expertly crafted physical accomplishments of 
the 20th century. It was the day that French tightrope artist 
Philippe Petit walked on a 200-foot-long wire between the 
Twin Towers— without a net, without a safety harness, without 
anything to guarantee his survival. With thousands of on- 
lookers cheering him on from below, and police officers threatening his arrest up 
above. Petit spent 45 minutes passing (and performing) between the city's iconic 
buildings, completing "the walk" successfully. (He was charged with disorderly 
conduct and trespassing. The charges were dropped by the D.A. when Petit 
agreed to do a free aerial show for children in New York City's Central Park.) 

Three decades later. Petit wrote a memoir (To Reach the Clouds], and in 
2008, James Marsh's documentary (Man on Wire) was released (it took home 
the Oscar for best documentary), chronicling the preparation and the schem- 
ing of the entourage that ensured Petit would succeed in a most ambitious and 
treacherous— not to mention illegal— feat. 

Now the feature film— The Walk, starring Joseph Gordon-Levitt as the dare- 
devil himself— will be out this fall in time for Oscar season. It will be the first film 
released under Tom Rothman's newly revived TriStar Pictures, and a spectacle 
to boot: revered director Robert Zemeckis (Forrest Gump, 

Cast Away) shot the film in live-action 3-D, which will 
amplify not only the viewers' experience but also their 
proximity to the walk itself. 

Zemeckis shot in Montreal last summer and brought 
on board Ben Kingsley (as Petit's longtime mentor. Papa 
Rudy), French-Canadian actress Charlotte Le Bon (as An- 
nie, Petit's then girlfriend), and a slew of young up-and-comers — including Ben 
Schwartz, James Badge Dale, and Clement Sibony— to round out his team. "The 
thing that neither the book nor the documentary could do was actually put 
the audience up on the wire with Philippe," said Zemeckis. "We did. And that is 
what movies are all about." -ANDREA CUTTLER 
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t was like the first day of summer 
* camp," says British model turned 

actress Suki Waterhouse, 23, 
about joining the cast of The DiVer- 
gent Series: Insurgent, the sequel 
to the 2014 blockbuster Divergent. 
"Scary at first and sad to say good- 
bye." Every good sequel needs new char- 
acters, so Waterhouse and four other young 
actors— Rosa Salazar, Emjay Anthony, Jonny 
Weston, and Keiynan Lonsdale— have been 
enlisted alongside Shailene Woodley and 
company for the March 20 release, the con- 
tinued story of a dystopian world divided into 
rigid social factions. 

The Divergent Series is adapted from a best- 
selling book trilogy by Veronica Roth, a Hun- 
ger Gomes-meets-The Giver saga that has 
found millions of fans. Appearing in a young- 
adult-novel adaptation has become something 
of a rite of passage for young actors in Hol- 
lywood these days (see: Lawrence, Jennifer), 
though the movies aren't just for kids. "I'll look 
back and be proud that I had the opportunity 
to be a part of a series that inspired so many 
people to be more of themselves, regardless 
of age," says Lonsdale, 23, an Aussie who, 
like Waterhouse, plays a member of the fear- 
less Dauntless faction. As The Hunger Games 
prepares to end its smash-hit run, in November, 
the Insurgent gang, now five stars stronger, are 
poised to be the new kings and queens of the 
post-apocalypse. -RICHARD LAWSON 


Rosa Salazar, Keiynan 
Lonsdale, Suki Waterhouse, 
Emjay Anthony, and Jonny 
Weston, photographed 
on Dockweiler State Beach, 
Playa del Rey, California. 


SALAZAR WEARS CLOTHING 
BY LOUIS VUITTON. LONSDALE 
WEARS CLOTHING BY JOHN 
VARVATOS. WATERHOUSE WEARS 
CLOTHING BY BURBERRY 
PRORSUM; JEWELRY BY BULGARI. 
ANTHONY WEARS CLOTHING 
BY GAP KIDS. WESTON WEARS 
A JACKET BY DIESEL; 
SHIRT BY VINCE; JEANS 
BY LEVI'S. 


the impression that Koetters simply wrote in- 
appropriate e-mails and made inappropriate 
comments. The school buried 
the real facts.” 

In Holly’s view, this was 
more of the same. “Marlbor- 
ough had an endemic prob- 
lem,” she claims. “As seventh- 
graders we knew about 
student-teacher relationships. 
There’s no way they didn’t 
know. No one is conditioned 
to think otherwise.” 


T! 


he wreckage at Marl- 
borough is fairly dev- 
astating. Any day, the 
school will be hit with a law- 
suit from HoUy. Fund-raising 
efforts are believed to be hurt- 
ing. Due to how the board 
handled the matter, “some 
people will never forgive the 
school and will change what’s 
in their will or not react posi- 
tively to the next fund-raising 
call,” says Guerin. “I know 
all the major givers. They will 
stay loyal to the school, but it 
win be less.” 

Wagner is deeply hurt, 
presumably cognizant that at age 62 she’s 
considered damaged goods. Finding a 
major talent to replace her may be tough. 
“Really competent people [offered the job] 
would wonder why the board would not 
support the head more appropriately,” says 
Guerin. “Why would they put their career 
in the hands of a board they don’t trust?” 

Many of those who care deeply about 
Marlborough believe that it can power 
through, even without Wagner as its guiding 
light; it’s been around for 126 years, after all. 
A helpful step, some suggest, would be for the 
chief members of the board to resign. Short 
of that, a statement acknowledging how badly 
they mangled things would be welcome. The 
members might be well served to take a cue 
from Guerin, Marlborough’s longest-seiwing 
trustee, who r^etired from the board in 2008. “I 
feel some of the blame,” he says. “I didn’t pay 
attention to this when I was on the board. We 
a // failed to notice that times were changing.” □ 


FROM THE ARCHIVE 

J^or these related stories, visit VF.COM/ARCHIVE 

• Scandal at Miss Porter’s School 
(Evgenia Peretz, July 2009) and St. Paul’s 
(Alex Shoumatoff, January 2006) 

- Sexual assault in the air force 

(Clara Bingham, December 2003) 

• Field study: college on the plains 

(Evgenia Peretz, June 2004) 


• Crossroads: too cool for school 

(Frank DiGiacomo, March 2005) 
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Laiirel Canyon, 
September 1970. 


IT HAPPENED 
IN LAUREL CANYON 


They made music together, took drugs together, formed bands together, 
slept together. But none of the legends of the Laurel Canyon scene that 
flowered in L.A. in the late 60s and early 70s— Joni Mitchell, David Crosby, 
Linda Ronstadt, and others— remember it quite the same way 
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When I first came out to L.A. [in 1968], my friend [photographer] Joel Bernstein 
found an old book in a flea market that said: Ask anyone in America where the craziest people live and 
they’ll tell you California. Ask anyone in California where the craziest people live and they’ll say 
Los Angeles. Ask anyone in Los Angeles where the craziest people live and they’ll tell you Hollywood. 

Ask anyone in Hollywood where the craziest people live and they’ll say Laurel Canyon. 

And ask anyone in Laurel Canyon where tlw craziest people live and they’ll say Lookout Mountain. 
So I bought a house on Lookout Mountain. 

—Joni Mitchell 


ome say the Laurel Canyon music scene began 
when Frank Zappa moved to the comer of Look- 
out Mountain and Laurel Canyon Boulevard in 
the late 1960s. Former Byrds bassist Chris FhH- 
man recalls writing “So You Want to Be a Rock 
’n’ Roll Star” in Laurel Canyon in 1966 in his 
house, on a steep winding street with a name he 


doesn’t remember. The Doors’ lead singer Jim nI 
Morrison reportedly wrote “Love Street” while ° g 
living behind the Laurel Canyon Country Store. 5 % 
Michelle Phillips lived with John Phillips on Look- ® g 
out Mountain in 1965 during the Mamas and the < | 
Papas’ heyday. Books and documentanes have my- ° « 
thologized and romanticized this woodsy canyon E i 
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Records: I first saw Joni 
when she played in Green- 
wich Village— she was a duo 
at the time with [her husband] 

Chuck. Then she made a record by herself. 

ELLIOT ROBERTS: I saw Joni in New York 

in 1966 at the Cafe au Go Go I went up 

to her after the show and said, “Fm a young 
manager and Fd kill to work with you.” At 
that time, Joni did everything herself; she 
booked her own shows, made her travel ar- 
rangements, carried her own tapes. She said 
she was going on tour, and if I wanted to pay 
my own expenses, I could go with her. I went 
with her for a month, and after that, she asked 
me to manage her. 

DAVID GEFFEN: I was [singer-songwriter] 
Buffy Sainte-Marie’s agent, and she sent me 
an advance test pressing of her new album 
with no information on the label. I called 
her up and said, “Buffy, Fm insane for your 
new album— I love it.” She said, “That’s so 
great— what’s your favorite song?” I said, 
“ ‘The Circle Game’— that’s the best song on 


the album.” She said, “Joni Mitch- 
ell wrote that.” 

JONI MITCHELL, singer-songwriter- 
guitarist: Elliot, David, and I mi- 
grated from New York to Los An- 
geles. David was my agent; Elliot 
was my manager. I bought this 
little house, and David Crosby 
chided me for it; he said I should 
have looked around. But I liked 
that house. 

The hill behind my house was full of 
little artificial man-made caves. The house 
was charming. I paid $36,000 for it, but I 
paid it off. I probably paid more for it be- 
cause I paid it off It had a fireplace and it 
was mysteriously protected by a force. My 
neighbors, who were six feet from my house, 
were junkies; I was out of town and came 
back and their house had burned down to 
the ground. 

RICHIE FURAY, singer-songwriter-guitarist, 
Buffalo Springfield, Souther Hillman Furay 
Band, Poco: Stephen Stills said. Come out 
to California— I’ve got a band together. 
I need another singer. I said, Fm on my 
way. Once we [Buffalo Springfield] started 
playing at the Whisky [on Sunset Strip], 
everybody moved to Laurel Canyon— it was 
the spot. Neil Young [one of Buffalo Spring- 
field’s guitarists] had been living in his Pon- 
tiac hearse, but he moved up to Lookout. 
But I don’t think Neil ever really wanted to 


nestled behind Sunset Boulevard in the Hol- 
lywood HiUs. StiU, misconceptions continue. 

For a start, the scene was more meta- 
phorical than geographical. Nearly everyone 
who was there was, at one time or another, 
stoned; nobody remembers everything the 
same way. What is undeniably true is that 
from the mid-1960s to the early 1970s some 
of the most melodic, atmospheric, and subtly 
political American popular music was writ- 
ten by residents of or those associated with, 
Laurel Canyon— including Joni Mitchell, Neil 
Y)ung, David Crosby, Stephen Stills, Graham 
Nash, Chris Hillman, Roger McGuinn, J. D. 
Souther, Judee SiU, the Mamas and the Papas, 
Carole King, the Eagles, Richie Furay (in Buf- 
falo Springfield and Poco), and many more. 
They made music together, played songs for 
one another with acoustic guitars in all-night 
jam sessions in each other’s houses. Many of 
those houses were cottages with stained-glass 
windows, and fireplaces that warmed the liv- 
ing rooms in the chilly L.A. nights. They took 
drugs together, formed bands together, 
broke up those bands, and formed 
other bands. Many of them slept with 
each other. The music was mislabeled 
“soft rock” or “folk rock,” espe- 
cially in the Northeast, where critics 
panned it as granola-infused hippie 
music— too “mellow” and too white. 

But in truth, it was an amalgam of 
influences that included blues, rock 
and roll, jazz, Latin, country and 
western, psychedelia, bluegrass, 
and folk. It certainly was a forerun- 
ner of today’s “Americana.” 

Four decades after those songs 
were recorded, their harmonies and 
guitar interplay have influenced 
such contemporary bands as Mumford and 
Sons, the Avett Brothers, Dawes, Haim, Wilco, 
the Jayhawks, and the Civil Wars. (Even the 
facial hair has made a comeback.) Adam 
Levine (whose Maroon 5 got its start with a 
demo paid for by family friend Graham Nash) 
says, “The vibe of that music, the way it makes 
you feel when you’re driving in a car— it’s a 
landscape.” And producer Rick Rubin, who 
owns “the Houdini mansion,” on Laurel Can- 
yon Boulevard (Houdini actually lived across 
the street for a brief time in 1919 in a rented 
house), says, “Laurel Canyon had the cross- 
breeding of folk with psychedelic rock and cre- 
ated some of the greatest music ever made.” 


ELLIOT ROBERTS, manager, Neil Young; 
former manager, Joni Mitchell, Crosby, Stills, 
Nash & Young, the Eagles: It was a melting pot. 
People came from everywhere. Joni and Neil 
were from Canada, Glenn Frey was from De- 
troit, Stephen Stills and J. D. Souther were from 
Texas, Linda Ronstadt was from Tucson . . . 


DAVID GEFFEN, former agent, Laura Nyro, 
Joni Mitchell; former co-manager, CSNY, 
the Eagles, Jackson Browne; founder. Asylum 
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MUSIC 


be in a band. He’s certainly proved to be an 
icon in rock and roll, but Stephen was the 
heart and soul of Buffalo Springheld. 

DAVID CROSBY, singer-songwriter- 
guitarist, the Byrds; Crosby, Stills & Nash; 
CSNY: After I got tossed out of the Byrds 
[in 1967], I went to Florida. I’m very roman- 
tically inclined and I’d always wanted to get 
a sailboat and just sail away. I went into a 
coffeehouse in Coconuf Grove, and Joni was 
singing “Michael from Mountains” or “Both 


and Stephen played. I just found my little 
rhythm in there somewhere, kind of the glue 
that would hold it together. 

ELLIOT ROBERTS: We went out to Califor- 
nia for Joni to record, and that’s when we took 
houses on Lookout Mountain, about four 
houses down from each other. When we were 
doing that first album, at Sunset Sound, the 
one Crosby produced, Buffalo Springfield was 
recording next door. Joni said you’ve got to 
meet Neil— she knew him from Canada. That 


day in California, I drove up La Cienega to 
Sunset Boulevard, turned right, drove to Lau- 
rel Canyon, and the first person I saw stand- 
ing on the porch at the Canyon Store was Da- 
vid Crosby. He was dressed exactly the way he 
was on the second Byrds album— that cape, 
and the flat wide-brimmed hat. He was stand- 
ing there like a statue. And the second day I 
was in Califomia I met J. D. Souther. 

J. D. SOUTHER, singer-songwriter- 
guitarist, actor: It all just sort of evolved. 
There really was no “moment.” 

STEPHEN STILLS, singer-songwriter- 
guitarlst, Buffalo Springfield, CSN, CSNY: 

It wasn’t Paris in the 20s, but it was a very 
vibrant scene. 

GLENN FREY: There was just something 
in the air up there. I came from Detroit and 
things were flat. [In Laurel Canyon] there’s 
houses built up on stilts on the hillside and 
there’s palm trees and yuccas and eucalyp- 
tus and vegetation I’d never seen before in 
my life. It was a little magical hillside canyon. 


LAUREL CANYON “WAS A SCENE 

WITH TALENTED, 
ATTRACTIVE PEOPLE. 

AND MANY OE THEM HAD SEX 
WITH ONE ANOTHER,” SAYS DAVID GEEEEN. 



Sides, Now,” and I was just gobsmacked. 
It just pushed me up against the back wall. 
Even at the beginning she was very indepen- 
dent and afready writing better than almost 
anybody. I brought her back to Califomia and 
produced her first album [Song lo a Seagull]. 

RICHIE FURAY: Stephen [Stills] was quite 
a stylized musician. A lot of people tried to 
copy him but couldn’t. 1 think that’s 
one of the things that made Buffa- 
lo Springfield musically chck- 
the different styles that Neil 


night we all went to Ben Frank’s [a coffee shop 
on Sunsef Boulevard], which in those days was 
one of the only places open around midnight. 
So I started working with Neil, and pretty soon 
I had Neil and Joni. Neil was leaving the 
Springfield— he had left two times before, but 
this was his final leave. And pretty soon a scene 
started in Joni’s house— that was the center 
where we would go all night. 


GRAND CANYON 

David Crosby, 
Stills. ^reg Reeves 
(foreground), Graham 
Nash (standing), Neil Young, and 
■ DaltcTsTaylor— Los Angeles, 
July 1969. Right, Carole King 
needlepointing for the'Wfl^ 
of Tapestry at hoft^iijLaurel 
Canyon, Januaia^31971. 


GLENN FREY, singer- 
songwriter-guitarist, the 
Eagles: My very first 














CHRIS HILLMAN, singer-songwriter- 
guitarist, the Byrds, Flying Burrito Brothers, 
Souther Hillman Furay Band, Desert Rose 
Band: Before rock and roll. Laurel Can- 
yon had a lot of jazz guys and a bohemian 
Beatnik-type thing. Robert Mitchum got ar- 
rested for marijuana there at a party in 1948. 

JONI MITCHELL: My dining room looked 
out over Frank Zappa’s duck pond, and 
once when my mother was visiting, three na- 
ked girls were floating around on a raft in the 
pond. My mother was horrified by my neigh- 
borhood. In the upper hills the Buffalo Spring- 
field were playing, and in 
the afternoon there was 
just a cacophony of young 
bands rehearsing. At night 
it was quiet except for cats 
and mockingbirds. It had 
a smell of eucalyptus, and 
' in the spring, which was the 
rainy season then, a lot of 
' wildflowers would spring up. 
Laurel Canyon had a won- 
deifiil distinctive smell to it. 

While David Crosby was 
producing Joni Mitchell’s first 
album, in 1967, he was at 
Joni’s house all the time. He 
brought Stephen Stilk over, or 
they’d all go to Mama Cass 
Elliot’s house. Songwriters 
David Blue and Dave Van 
Rank lived for a while in El- 
liot Roberts’s house. Graham 
Nash, who was getting bored 
with his British pop group the 
Hollies, was around. What ev- 
eryone does agree on is that no 
one agrees about where Crosby, 
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MUSIC 


Stilk & Nash sang together for 
the very first time. 


JONI MITCHELL: 1 had met 

Graham Nash in Ottawa and 
then re-met him in Califor- 
nia. David was producing 
my first album, and all these 

people were here I do 

believe I introduced them at 
my house; that’s where Cros- 
by, Stills & Nash was bom. 


STEPHEN STILLS: I always 
had a place in my heart for 
alley cats, and David was real- 
ly funny. We would scheme 
about a band, and one night 
at the Troubadour I saw 
Cass, who I hadn’t seen 
for a while, and she said, 

“Would you like to have 
a third harmony?” I said, 

“I’m not sure— it depends 
on the guy, the voice.” So 
she said, “When David calls you to 
come over to my house with your guitar, 
don’t ask— just do it.” I knew that the queen 
bee had something up her sleeve, and, sure 
enough, David calls me and says, “Get your 
guitar and come to Cass’s house.” I can see 
it now— the living room, the dining room, 
the pool, the kitchen— and we’re in the living 
room and there’s Graham Nash. Then Cass 
goes, “So sing.” And we sang “In the 
morning, when you rise . . . 


GRAHAM NASH, singer- 
songwriter-guitarist, the Hol- 
lies, CSN, CSNY: Stephen’s 
completely out of his mind. 

I remember it clearly and 
so does David. It was not at 
Mama Cass’s. We did sing 
at Cass’s. But not the very 
first time. 


JONI MITCHELL: Well, there could 
be some overlap, because we did hang out at 
Cass’s too. But the first night they raised their 
voices together I do believe happened at my 
house. I just remember in my living room the 
joy of them discovering their blend. 


STEPHEN STILLS: David and Graham insist 
that they took me to lord’s, which I knew was 
impossible because lord Mitchell intimidated 
me too fuckin’ much to sing in front of her. 
None of those books have got it right, because 
every one of us has a different memory. I don’t 
have Cass around to back me up; she remem- 
bered everything exactly. 


GRAHAM NASH: It was thrilling and lib- 
erating for me, because I’d spent my forma- 
tive years with the Hollies, who weren’t trust- 
ing me anymore, not wanting to record my 
songs like “Marrakesh Express.” Then, all 
of a sudden, there were David and Stephen 


saying, That’s a great 
song— we could sing the 
shit out of that. 


DAVID CROSBY: When Neil 
[Young] joined [to form Crosby, Stills, Nash 
& Young], Neil didn’t think it was a group. 
For him, it was a stepping-stone. He was 
always headed for a solo career; we were a 
way to get there. Which doesn’t mean that 
he wasn’t a fantastic musician and song- 
writer and a force in CSNY. There was a 
point where I think we were the best band 
in the world. 


Graham Nash has described Cass Elliot as 
"the Gertrude Stein of Laurel Canyon”— that 
she had a “salon” similar to the one at 27 
Rue de Fleurus in Paris in the 1920s. Cass 
brought her friends from the music and movie 
worlds together. She was a conversationalist 
and a storyteller who could hold forth on any- 
thing and everything, and according to Ste- 
phen Stills “you could always go over there. 
But call first. ” 


DAVID CROSBY: Cass was such 
a funny and vibrant person and 
somebody you definitely wanted 
to hang out with and talk to. She 
knew everybody and everybody liked her. 


MICHELLE PHILLIPS, singer-songwriter- 
actor, the Mamas and the Papas: It was very 
lax at Cass’s house when she moved to Wood- 
row Wilson. Ashtrays were overflowing. She 
would let people write their phone numbers 
and messages on her walls with felt pens. She 
smoked a lot of pot. I wasn’t into food at that 
point in my life, but there were a lot of gixjwn 
men there, so there must have been food. 
They probably called down to Greenblatt’s 
Deli and had 20 different platters of sand- 
wiches brought up. 


GRAHAM NASH: For me it was alia fanta- 
syland. People were asking me for my opinion, 
saying why don’t you try this harmony part. It 
was a very freeing time in Fos Angeles; it was 
an incredible place to be, America. The phone 
rang like it did in the movies. And you know, 
take-out food? What an incredible concept. 


MICHELLE PHILLIPS: Cass’s house was the 
biggest mess I have ever seen a house be in 
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CpTTAGE INDUSTRY ^ 

AtiJoiii MitcheH's^'Otlage 
on Lookout Mountain: 

James Tj^lor r«iing 
a Kool-Aid pack et wit h 
Mitchell on tlicqrorch. 
JaKuary 1971; left, Judy 
Collins and Mitchell make 
music, April 1969. A 


my life. She never cleaned, never tidied up, 
never did the dishes, never made her bed. 1 
remember going to her house in Stanley HiUs 
before she moved to Woodrow Wilson. 1 got 
to her house and she wasn’t home, so 1 de- 
cided to jimmy the window and get in. You 
know those huge, giant, industrial-size jars of 
mayonnaise? She had dropped one on the 
floor and just left it there. 1 cleaned up her 
entire kitchen, her entire house; it took me, 
like, three and a half hours. 1 just kept clean- 
ing until it was spotless. Then 1 walked out the 
door, closed it, and never said a word to her. 

Everyone was single. Everyone was in their 
20s. They could all hang out all night long. 
And, according to Jackson Browne, “Every- 
body slept with everybody. It was a time of 
sexual revolution and pre-AlDS. But it wasn’t 
pre-venereal disease; we had a soft spot in our 
hearts for the free clinics. ’’ 


LINDA RONSTADT, singer-actor: Well, 
who are you going to date— the dentist? But 
if you were smart, you didn’t mess around 
with anybody in your band. If you were 
small. 

PETER ASHER, singer-guitarist, Peter and 
Gordon; producer-manager for James Taylor, 
Linda Ronstadt: Linda had been working 
on tracks with producers John Boylan, John 
David Souther, and somebody else— all of 
whom were her boyfriends— and it wasn’t 
working out very well. 1 came in initially as 
a producer and then she asked me to be her 
manager. Linda and 1 were never boyfriend 
and girlfriend, which is probably a good 
thing— incredibly hot though she was. 

BONNIE RAITT, singer-songwriter-guitarist: 
J.D. [Souther] is one of the greatest songwrit- 
ers and a wonderful guy and a terrific singer. 


DAVID GEFFEN: It was a scene 
with incredibly talented, attractive 
people. And many of them had sex 
with one another. Who wouldn’t? It 
was after birth control and pre- 
AiDS. It was a different world. 

ELLIOT ROBERTS: A 

lot of that incestuous stuff 
[that’s been written about 
Joni and David Crosby 
and Graham Nash]— that 
never happened. 

JONI MITCHELL: David 
Crosby and 1 were never a 
couple. We spent time together in 
Florida and he was off drugs and very enjoy- 
able company at that time. We rode bicycles 
through Coconut Grove and went boating. 
But David’s appetites were for young harem 
girls who would wait on him. 1 would not 
be a servant girl. 1 had a child-like quality 
that made me attractive to him and my talent 
made me attractive. But we weren’t an item; 
1 guess you could call it a brief summer ro- 
mance in Florida. 

DAVID CROSBY: 1 wanted to be with a 
great number of women. 1 was very entranced 
with Joni when 1 was with her, but she had 
her own plans. Graham was unquestionably 
the best thing that ever happened for her. 

JONI MITCHELL: Graham and 1 fell 
in love, and he got sick and 1 Florence- 
Nightingaled him back to health. We were 
a good couple. 1 cooked for Graham, but 
the trouble was he’s from Manchester, and 
he liked gray, wrinkled peas from cans. And 
1 like fresh peas from the market. 1 like to 
cook— 1 got quite zaftig, actually. But when 
he started doing coke, he had no appetite. 

GRAHAM NASH: Joni and 1 had some- 
thing very special. 1 was very privileged to 
have spent the one and a half, two years that 
1 spent with her. 

With the Vietnam War, and Richard Nixon 
in the White House, it was a time of protest. 
And whether it was Buffalo Springfield’s 


And of course he and Linda were 
an item for a long time. He’s just 
part of the family. 


STEPHEN STILLS: 1 missed a lot 
of the scene because 1 was going 
back and forth to New York to see 
Judy [CoUins]. 


JUDY COLLINS, singer-songwiiter- 
guitaiist: Stephen was in my band. It 
was after Buffalo Springfield broke 
up and before he put CSN together. 
We were falling in love and having 
this hot affair. 1 fell in love immedi- 
ately. Four days after Robert Ken- 
nedy was assassinated. 
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"For What It’s Worth” (which writer Stephen 
Stills says was actually about a “funeral for 
a bar” when police closed the Pandora’s 
Box club, on Sunset Strip, in 1966) or Neil 
Young’s “Ohio” (after the 1970 Kent State 
shootings), the songs reflected the activism 
in the air. 

DAVID GEFFEN: The music in the 1960s 
and ’70s influenced people’s lives, influenced 
the culture, influenced politics. The difference 
between then and now is the draft. A volun- 


teer army doesn’t get the same level of pro- 
test. When I was young, everybody wanted 
to pick up a guitar. Now everybody wants to 
work at Goldman Sachs. 

DAVID CROSBY; The draft made it per- 
sonal. And it made every college campus in 
America a hotbed of anti-war activism. 

ELLIOT ROBERTS: It was such an excit- 
ing time, because we felt we were making 
change. Between Vietnam and the Black 
Panthers and civil rights, we were kicking 
shit up. A lot of kids who were going up to 
Canada [to avoid the draft] would come 
to our shows. 

J. D. SOUTHER: The Other thing you have 
to remember is that in those days people 
thought their votes counted for something. 
Now kids think that no matter who’s in the 
White House he’s still an asshole. 

Big changes in the business of music hap- 
pened when David Geffen and Elliot Roberts 
joined together in L.A. to represent most of 
the major new talent in town. Joni Mitchell, 
Neil Young, Judee Sill, David Blue, Jack- 
son Browne, J. D. Souther, the Eagles, and 
Crosby, Stills & Nash were all managed by 
Geffen-Roberts. David and Elliot helped turn 
former folksingers into millionaires. And they 
took those who had started out in the coffee- 
houses and clubs of Toronto and Green- 
wich Village and turned that time, and 
that place, into the perfect combina- 
tion of art and commerce. 

ELLIOT ROBERTS: David and I 
were friends from New York; he was 
from Brooklyn, I was from the Bronx, 
and we both had worked at talent agencies. 
He came out to L.A. when I was managing 
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Joni and Neil and CSN. One night we were 
going to a birthday party, and I picked David 
up at his house on Sunset. When we got to 
the party, he said, “Don’t get out of the car 
for a second.” He said he’d been thinking 
that we should partner up and be Geffen- 
Roberts. I said I didn’t know. And he said, 
“Elliot, don’t be stupid.” 

DAVID GEFFEN: We were very young. 
But I thought Elliot and I did a very good 
job. We really were flying by the seat of our 


pants; we were learning on the go. We in- 
vented it as we went along. 

ELLIOT ROBERTS: David was such an in- 
fluence and such a guiding light, the way he 
approached everything. I just didn’t have his 
balls. 

JACKSON BROWNE, singer-songwriter- 
guitarist: David really had good taste in 
songs. I mean, to have your first artist be 
someone as incredibly gifted and as fully 

developed as Laura Nyro He was like 

a kingpin in between these really creative 
people and an industry that was not used 
to letting musicians do everything on their 
own terms. 

DAVID CROSBY: We knew we were in a 
shark pool, and I’ve said it before: we want- 
ed our own shark. We thought David was a 
guy who was hungry and voracious, that El- 


hot would be the mensch and David would 
be the shark. In the long run, Elliot became 
a shark, too. What I hked best about David 
was that he loved Laura Nyro and really 
wanted her to succeed. He took me to meet 
her in that little penthouse she lived in in 
New York and I was just blown away by her. 
She was such a sweetheart and so strange 
and talented. 

DAVID GEFFEN: At Geffen-Roberts, we 
had no contracts with any of our artists. If 
they wanted to leave, they could leave on a 
day’s notice. 

JACKSON BROWNE: I’ve seen David 
have arguments with his clients, but then, if 
someone else would put any of them down, 
he would take them to the mat. He was very 
loyal to his clients. And he probably could 
still hum you their songs. 

IRVING AZOFF, co-owner, Azoff MSG 
Entertainment; current manager, the Eagles: 

By the time I arrived at Geffen-Roberts in 
1973, David had already left to run the record 
company [Asylum], so I basically became the 
touring guy. The greatest gift David and El- 
liot gave me was that I saw the future with 
the Eagles, who, at the time, were managed 
by Geffen-Roberts. I was their age and they 
really appealed to me. And I got to go on the 
road with Joni Mitchell and Neil Young. To 
this day, you put me around Neil Young and 
I’m gaga. 

PETER ASHER: Elliot is brilliant. Hippie 
chaos, but let’s not forget he’s a brilliant 
chess player. And David could do relative- 
ly outrageous things. But by the end of a 
phone conversation with David you’re think- 
ing he didn’t do anything wrong. Then, after 
you hang up, you go. Wait a minute— how 
did I get talked out of that? He can be very 
convincing. 

JACKSON BROWNE: David finally said 
he was going to start his own record label 
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so he could make the records he 
wanted to make. In that way, 
he has more in common with 
those indie guys— he’s like the fa- 
ther of indie music. 


DAVID GEFFEN: The music 
business was beginning to become 
big business. In 1972, when I sold 
Asylum Records for $7 million, 
the highest price ever paid for a 
house in Beverly HiUs at that time 
was $150,000. The last year 
Elliot and I were in partner- 
ship— 1971-1972— we earned 
$3 million. It was a lot of 
money, but I just didn’t 
want to do it anymore. I had 
sold the record company; I 
was just going to run the rec- 
ord company and Elliot would 
run the management company. I gave 
him my half [of the management company] 
for nothing, and I said, “Elliot, I’m giving it 
to you— just don’t call me about any prob- 
lem with these guys.” And of course, he did. 


The women actually held that whole scene 
up there together. —Michelle Phillips 


CHRIS HILLMAN: I t hink the West Coast 
was more open to ladies in the business. I 
mean, what Joni Mitchell did was way far and 
above what most of the guys, myself included, 
could do as a songwriter or guitar player. 


DAVID CROSBY: When I was with Joni, 
I’d write a song like “Guinnevere”— prob- 
ably the best song I ever wrote— Td play it for 
her, and she’d say, “That’s wonderful, David, 
here, listen to these ones.” Then she’d sing 
me four that were that good. It was a hum- 
bling experience for a writer. 


JONI MITCHELL: As a girl, I was kind of 
allowed to be one of the boys. I was told 
that boys were able to be themselves around 
me. Somehow I was, in my youth, trusted 
by men. And I was able to be a catalyst in 
bringing interesting men together. 


JACKSON BROWNE: It was the beginning 
of very big changes in the way women were 
regarded by society. It was a huge step for- 
ward in independence from religious dogma 
and there was no hierarchy there. If anything, 
women had more power than they’d ever had. 


MICHELLE PHILLIPS: Cass was unique in 
the sense that she had some money, she had 
a lot of friends, and she was not dependent 
on John [Phillips]. 


BONNIE RAITT: It didn’t feel like a boys’ 
club to me, because there were really cool 
women who were hanging out with these 
guys. Joni was absolutely as original and 
deep and brilliant as anybody I had heard. 
She made a huge impact on all of us. And 
Ernmylou Harris, Maria Muldaur, Nicolette 


Larsen, Linda Ronstadt, me— we 
were aU part of that group. 


LINDA RONSTADT: The good thing about 
musicians in terms of making advances in ra- 
cial discrimination or sexual-gender identifica- 
tion is that musicians don’t give a shit as long 
as you can play. If you could play, hallelujah. 


J. D. SOUTHER: Linda had a huge effect 
on me. She really gave me and Warren 
Zevon our careers because she cut so many 
of our songs. We were always grateful. She 
had good ears to spot the songs, and then 
she knew which ones she could sing. 


JONI MITCHELL: My talent was kind of 
mysterious in that it was unorthodox. I can 
tell you I had a good right hand. There is a 
picture of me with Eric Clapton and David 
Crosby and Mama Cass’s baby on the lawn 
of Cass’s house, and Eric is just staring at 
me playing guitar and David looks proud, 
like the cat that ate the cream. 


GLENN FREY: In 1974, 1 moved to a place 
at the comer of Ridpath and Kirkwood in 
Laurel Canyon, and we had poker games 
every Monday night during football season. 
Notorious card games. Joni Mitchell got 
wind of those card games, and she always 
was a good hang, so she started coming 
ever 7 Monday night and playing cards with 
us. We’d watch football from six to nine and 
then play cards until the wee hours. They 
called our house the Kirkwood casino. 


J. D. SOUTHER: When Glenn and Don 
[Henley] had those poker nights and football 
nights, Linda and I moved to Beachwood 
Canyon, [so as] not to be living in that boys’ 
club over there in Laurel Canyon. 


Along with people’s houses, the Troubador, on 
Santa Monica off Doheny was the epicenter of 
this scene. Especially the bar, and especially on 
Monday’s hootenanny nights. “Everywhere you 
looked," says David Geffen, “there was another 
talented person. ’’Bonnie Raitt says that every- 


one hung out there when they weren’t on tour, 
and, “as a woman, it was great because you 
didn ’t have to make a date; you could just show 
up and all your friends would be there." J. D. 
Souther recalls that he and Glenn Erey spent 
most of 1968-69 at the Troubador because 
every major singer-songwriter you could think 
of played there: Carole King, Laura Nyro, Kris 
Kristofferson, Neil Young, and James Taylor. 
But the club’s owner, Doug Weston, made 
musicians sign what producer Lou Adler calk 
“Draconian contracts” that forced them to per- 
form there long after they’d become huge stars. 


IRVING AZOFF: If you wanted to play 
there, you signed those contracts. David and 
Elliot thought it was an injustice to the acts, 
so with Lou Adler and [club owner] Elmer 
Valentine, they opened the Roxy. 


LOU ADLER, producer, the Mamas and the 
Papas, Carole King: We opened the Roxy 
so we could give the artists a better dressing 
room, a better soimd system, a better contract. 


DAVID GEFFEN: Doug Weston woirld not 
play David Blue. He didn’t like David Blue. 
I said to him, “1 don’t care if you like David 
Blue or not; he’s one of our artists, and if you 
want Joni or Neil or Jackson, you’ll play David 
Blue.” He said, “Tm not playing him.” So we 
opened our own club. Then, a week after 
we opened the Roxy [and its private upstairs 
club. On the Rox], I got a call from Ray Stark 
complaining that he didn’t like his table. Then 
I got a call from someone else saying the 
drink was shit. So I sold my interest to Elliot. 


ELLIOT ROBERTS: We needed an alterna- 
tive venue that was cool for our bands. The 
Troubador was 150 to 170 seats, the Roxy 
600. It was that simple. I saw a documen- 
tary that said we declared war on Doug 
Weston— the most insane, idiotic thing. Who 
the fuck had time in those days? 


When they first came to L.A., Glenn Frey 
and J. D. Souther knocked on the door 
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of Richie Furay’s house in Laurel Canyon. 
Richie invited them in even though he didn’t 
know them; it was that kind of time. Buf- 
falo Springfield was breaking up, and Richie 
would go on to form Poco—one of the first 
four-part-harmony “country rock” bands. 
Glenn continued to drop by Richie ’s house, 
sit on his floor, and watch Poco rehearse. 
Then, one night at the Troubador, Linda 
Ronstadt’s producer-manager, John Boylan, 
asked Glenn Frey and Don Henley if they 
wanted to make some money backing Linda 
on the road. It was in that backup touring 
band that Glenn and Don talked about form- 
ing the band that would become the Eagles. 

LINDA RONSTADT: The Eagles had seen 
a lot of other bands break up, come togeth- 
er, and break up— like Poco and the Burrito 
Brothers. There had been a lot of versions of 
that country-rock sound. It finally coalesced 
because it found a groove with Don Henley. 

GLENN FREY: When we got to Geffen- 
Roberts, in 1971, CSN were the big thing and 
we watched them. I watched them carefully— 
what they did right and what they did wrong. 


kid brothers looking for the respect of Neil 
Young. Glenn saw where Poco had failed 
and they could succeed. Taking the best of 
Poco and CSNY and putting it together to 
take it as far as it could go. CSN weren’t 
thinking about business as much as Elliot 
and David were. They were about the music. 
But the Eagles were about both. 

CHRIS HILLMAN: I have great respect for 
the Eagles, for Henley and Frey and I love the 
original band. What they did was take all 
those influences— but they did it right. They 
were smarter than we were. In the Bunito 
Brothers, Gram Parsons and I wrote good 
songs, but we didn’t have that work ethic. 

GLENN FREY: I kept my eye on everybody’s 
careers. I read the backs of albums like they 
were the Dead Sea Scrolls. CSN hung the 
moon. They were like the Beatles for about 
two years. 

STEPHEN STILLS: [The Eagles] certainly 
destroyed us at the box office. We have to 
get Neil and stay out a long time to make 
that kind of money. 



IRVING AZOFF: I loved 
Crosby, Stills & Nash, but 
the Eagles were saying 
something different. The 
Eagles were that post- 
Woodstocky thing. 
They were writing 
about lines on the 
mirror. They were 
guys’ guys. It was 
more like a fraternity 


CAMERON CROWE, former music joumal- 
ist; film director and Oscar-winning screen- 
writer: At the time [the Eagles] were the little 


CAMERON CROWE: Glenn and Don were 
never embraced as songwriters the way they 
should be. You’d catch shit for loving the 
Eagles as much as you loved 
CSNY 


J. D. SOUTHER: The press 
didn’t like the Eagles, be- 
cause Irving Azoff wouldn’t 
let them talk to the piuss. 


Pot and psychedelics 
may have fueled the cre- 
ativity of the California music 
scene, but when cocaine and heroin en- 
tered the picture, everything changed. 


DAVID GEFFEN: I remember every- 
thing, because I was not stoned. 


BONNIE RAITT: Partying became a nui- 
j sance and self-destructive if you let it go 
on. By the time you’re at it for 10 or 15 
years, it’s going to look different on you in 
your mid-30s than it did in your 20s. 


PETER ASHER: This is the contradiction, 
isn’t it? They said the music was “mel- 
low,” but these weren’t particularly mellow 
people. There was quite a lot of cocaine 


involved— which is not renowned for a mel- 
lowing effect. 

DAVID CROSBY: Dmgs were a bad influ- 
ence on everybody. I can’t think of a single 
way that hard drugs ever helped anybody. 

JONI MITCHELL: Cocaine just puts a bar- 
rier up. Where Graham and I had been a 
real couple, very close, suddenly there was 
this barrier. People were more secretive about 
drugs back then. I never was much of a drug- 
gie. Cigarettes and coffee— that’s my poison. 

JUDY COLLINS: A lot of people used a lot 
of drugs. I was up to my eyeballs drinking. I 
wouldn’t use anything else seriously, because 
I really didn’t want to have my drinking in- 
terfered with. 

DAVID GEFFEN: They all made a lot of 
money. They didn’t all keep a lot of money. 
David Crosby went through an incredible 
fortune; look what he went through to Anally 
get his act together— he had to go to jail. 

Scenes aren’t meant to last. They sparkle with 
activity, flourish, tlten burn out. The California 
music scene of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
fell apart because of drugs, money, success, 
Altamont, money, drugs, burnout, and new 
musical trends. 

LOU ADLER: The hippie version of freedom 
in the 1960s was breaking down the Estab- 
lishment. WeU, we were buying houses in Bel 
Air; we were becoming the Establishment. 

BONNIE RAITT: Once people get success- 
ful, they move to more expensive Zip Codes, 
and nobody does the hang anymore. The 
early days of being single and in your early 
20s was a really golden era where all of us 
had less responsibilities than we did later. 
Once people started having kids, they moved 
to areas where the schools were good. 

ELLIOT ROBERTS: The scene broke up be- 
cause you became adults. We were all in our 
early 20s when there was that scene— aU kids in 
their early 20s have a scene. All of a sudden 
you have a girlfriend or you’re getting married. 
By 30, 35, the scene is gone. Yru have families, 
kids, jobs. You buy a house. Yru want to get 
guitar lessons for your kid and a Bar Mitzvah. 
When you’re 20, it’s O.K. for eight people to 
crash in a living room, six on a floor. At 35 
you’re not crashing anymore— your back hurts. 

MICHELLE PHILLIPS: Before 1969, my 
memories were nothing but fun and excite- 
ment and shooting to the top of the charts 
and loving every minute of it. The Manson 
murders [in the summer of 1969] ruined 
the L.A. music scene. That was the nail in the 
coffin of the freewheehng, let’s get high, ev- 
erybody’s welcome, come on in, sit right 
down. Everyone was tenified. I earned a gun 
in my purse. And I never invited anybody 
over to my house again. □ 
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221. ke-cream cone dispenser (1917) 





223. Grocery 649 e»ih handles 1 1919) 
224.Sillca9el (1919) 

225. Domestic food miser (19191 

226. Refrigerator (1919) 

227. CreiPt card (1920) 

228. Sel(-adhesl«e bandage ( 1923) 

229. First consumer electrsc arm (1920) 

230. Diagonally striped repp tie (1920) 

231. Leaded gasoline (19211 

232. Smgsesideband modutitUm (1923) 

233. Jungie gym (1923) 

234. Modem cellophane (19231 

235. First Amerkan basketball 
gioe (19231 

236. Froitn food (1924) 

237. Boned (acUl tisste 11924) 

238. 1ab«e sail (1924) 

239. Radio altimeter 11924) 

240. Cotton swab (1925) 

241. Isstan-. camera (19251 

242. FMm soundtrack (19261 

243. Liquid fueled rxxsel 1)926) 

244. PofMip toaster (1926) 

245. Ekpanding universe (1927) 

246. htensal clock (1927) 

247. Chloroduorot Jirbons 0928) 


!48. Created bubble gum 11928) 


249. Electric raiar (1928) 


250. Sliced bread ;1928) 

251. Iron king 0929) 

252. Cba»al cable (1929) 

253. Com dog (1929) 

254. First upholstered leclKser (19291 

255. Cyclotron (19291 

256. T.h rotcr (19301 

257. Suoennarkel (1930) 

258. Clear adhesive (ape (1930) 

259. Thermistor 0930) 

260. Bathysphere (1930) 

261. Icecube tray (1931) 

262. Radio astronomy (1931) 

263. Electric Bash 1 1931) 

264. EKervescent antacid 11931) 

265. Electric guitar (19311 

266. Eyelash curler (1931) 

267. God cart (19321 

260. Pressure wasser 1)932) 

269. Heavy water :i932l 

270. Staple remover 0932) 

271. F ull<o(or merle ( 1 932) 

272. Modern-day creamy peanut butter 
(1933) 

273. Toilet brush (1933) 

274. Impact sprinkler 0933: 

275. Tampon appixator (1933) 

276. Bug lapper 119341 

277. First easy-losise dagonal vent Ui 
underwear 0914) 

278. Modem stapler 1 1934 ) 

279. Car radio (19341 

280. Garbage disposal 11935) 

281. Color photo Mm 0935) 

282. Parking meter (1935) 

283. Modem Iranohise (1935) 

284. Blood banks 11935) 

285. Linury recreational trailer (1936) 

286. Gamlding casinos (1936) 

287. Crossbead screw 0936) 

288. pH meter (1936) 

289. Torque measuring wrench (19371 

290. TrampoPne (.937) 

291.0nKery cart (1937) 

292. Pressuriaed aircrall cabin (1937) 

293. Cosmetics nsarkttlng (1937) 

294. Nylon 0938: 

295. Nenstkk cookware coating (19381 

296. xerography (1938) 

297. tarchaniied Cowling pin 
setting (19381 

298. Plutonium 09401 

299. Binary electronic computmg (1940) 

300. First o((-roac vohicio (1940) 

301. Compact flimrescent lampdgai) 

302. SIHcon solar cell (194i:' 

303. First rvddy to-eat oat cvryal (1941) 

304. Starling gate ( 1941 ) 

305. Las Vegas strip ( 1 94 1 ) 

306. Nuclear reactor (19421 
3a7.K rallo«s(1942) 

308. Automatic cutoff (■ fuel 
dispenser 0943) 

309. Silk ones 09431 

310. Function of ON A 0944) 

311. First suMaiwing creim :i<)44) 

312. EkctroMc compsrter ( 1945) 

313. Mkrowave osvn 0946) 

314. AIrtigiil plastic containers for 
domestk us* (1946) 


315. First Amencar theme piult (1946) 

316. Carbon dating (1947) 

317. Tramistor (1947) 

318. Long-playing record (1948) 

319. First Uislant camera (194SI 

320. Cabe television (1948) 

321. Magnetic fuse (1948) 

322. Windsurfing (1948) 

323. Plastk wrap 09491 

324. Block heater 0949: 

325. Movie th<Mer(l952) 

326. Polkj vaccine (19521 

327. Annular bowoul preventer ( 19521 

328. Barcode (1952) 

329. ColorTV(1953) 

330. Use of hurt/lung machin* 09531 

331. Cooler 0953) 

332. Icrfam dewtopment rating (1953) 

333. Pleusurr crntri ki thr lirahi 0954) 

334. Kidney transplant (1954) 

335. Artificial snowmaking (10541 

336. Sling liH (1955) 

337. Synthetic diamonds ( 1955) 

338. Video recorder (1956) 

339. ContalneHnd shipping (1956) 

340. Chipper teeth (1956) 

341. tc*-rlnk rtsurtacer (19561 

342. Sugar packet (1957) 

343. Respirator (19581 

344. Whe*< clamp (19581 

345. Wearable pacemaker (19581 

346. Strong, fast-acting adhesive (1958) 

347. Flying disc 095BI 

348. Modem teenage (asbion 
model doll 09591 

349. TeSeprompter (1959) 

350. Vibrating sample 
magnetomeler (1960) 

351. Commuiikatlons satellite 0960) 

352. Artiheial neural network 09601 

353. Quasar 0960) 

354. Ruby laser (1960) 

355. Firs! sunless tanning lotion 0960) 

356. Shaoe-memory allots (1961) 

357. Bkleedback (1961) 

358. Okraner (1961) 

359. ImNistrlai robot (I96t) 

360. Olsposabkt diaper 0961) 

361. Surf slsons 0961) 

362. First cordless drill 096)1 

363. -In. in)ector(t962) 

364. Cable tie (19621 

365. LED (1962) 

366. Infmt saiety seat 0963) 

367. Pusb-button phone (1963) 

368. Instant camera color 
pew.ograph 09631 

369. Integrated circuit 0964) 

370. Buffalo wings (1964) 

371. Electronk music symhesiier 0964) 

372. Hot dog dttpemuu] machine (1964) 

373. Permanent marter (1964) 

374. Compact disc 11965) 

375. Autoriiati. dump type cltarciMl 
Nghier(1965) 

376. Electronic telephone 
enchange (19651 

377. Computer mouse (1965) 

378. Hyperteal (1965) 

379. Pull-iabcan(1966l 
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IM. Noist rciluctton tcuntf systnn (1966) 
Ml.Smolit al«rm(1967) 

)82. ElKtromc lundtKU 
calculator !1967) 

343. IndlvKIoai Ml Imchvp 
packMt (1968) 

344. Hot tub (19681 

385. GiatHacal ustr Interface (1968) 

344. SalHiaartt (1968) 

347. Educational Tv lor 
pmcbooleri (1968) 

344. Lunar module (19691 
349. (^ordleis teieiiHone (1969) 

390. Njipeneni markup lanjuape 11969) 

391. )ir$l paccenger let (19691 

392. Balloon catheter (1969) 

393.8.|rack (1969) 

394. Wrinkle (ree cot'.on (19691 
399. Surl loath (1970) 

394. Skateooard kKkialK (19711 
397.ftappy<llK(197l) 

394. btrtno Irlmmer 119711 
399. Email (1971) 

400.0vtrn9h( delivery (19711 

401. WaffW-sote rumln) thoet ( 19711 

402. Video game 0972) 

403. Video game consote (1972) 

404. Gme6c engineer ng (1972) 


414. G otial positioning system 
(CPS) (1976) 

415. Pi*lx-<ey cryptography (1977) 

416. MagnetK resonance imaging 
(MftI) (19771 

417. Hjman.powered aircraft (1977) 

418. Personal compute' 11977) 

419. Ugital camera 11978) 

420. Winglets 11979) 

421. Mobile phone (19791 

422. Word-ivocoiBlng software (1979) 

423. Gpreadtheet sofiwnrt (19791 

424. Silde-away bed (1980) 

425. American mulfi-lool (1980) 
426.lnlme skates 11980) 

427. 24.hou' news station (1960) 

424. Itnplair.abie heart 
defibrillator (1980) 

429. Microwave popcorn bag (1981) 

430. First practical, vMarable, lully digeal 
hearing aid (1985) 

431. Mim computer (1986) 

432. 3-0 printing (1986) 

433. Atomic force rmcroscope ( 1908) 

434. ffcotlne pauh (1988) 

435. Cerractivf eye later surgery 11988) 

436. EectromagnetX )xk (1989: 

437. Gene therapy (1990) 


439. Personal dig)tal assistant (1992) 

440. Internet retail ng (1995) 

441. CMOS Image tensor (1995) 

442. ()uanttim cascade laser (1995> 

443. Full-length conputei' 
generated movie (1995) 

444. Homegrewn rtplacemem 
organ (19991 

445. Bow-lie focklng cotler pin 12000) 

446. Load-bearing Picycle (2001) 

447. Vlnua)-rea)lty therapy (2002) 
444. Animal eyewear (2005) 

449. Scroll wheel (2005) 


154. Deiigned the 2015 
Chrysler 300 (2014) B 



405. First automatic drlp-procesa cotlee 
maker 11972) 

406. Vaccine for hepatllls 8 (1972) 

407. Personal watercraft (1973) 

404. PlatfX soH-drlnk oolite (1973) 

409. Automated tefier machine (1973) 

410. Mottntaln bike (1974) 

411. Ovanlum well laser (19761 

412. Stay-on pop tab (1976) 

413. Supercomputer (1976) 


430. Se«rctlve laser sintering (1991) 
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Soon after its “invention,” in 1886, the tnxeclo became 
the ne plus ultra of formal male attife, and little;has changed since. 
The proof is in the elegant evidence Cary Grant, John F. Kennedy, 
George Glooney, Brad Pitt, et al. on these pages. 

Actor GEORGE HAMILTON, who wears a tnx (or, occasionally, white -tie) 
as well as anyone alive, recalls his first, purchased 
for a debutante party, and the immediate confidence 
it bestowed, moth holes and all 



MARCH 2015 




referring to the 125th anniversary of the tuxedo, 
that reliable and versatile garment that is indis- 
pensable to the wardrobe of any discerning and 
stylish man. For me, this little-noticed occasion, 
in fact, triggered a Proustian memory. 


I was facing both a problem and an opportunity. The year was 
1957. The debutante was named Wendy Vanderbilt, of Oyster Bay, 
Long Island. And yours truly, all of 17, was slightly frantic in search 
of my first tux, having been invited to present the said Wendy at 
her Upper East Side “coming out” party. With little money to 
buy anything resembling formalwear, and confused by the terms 
thrown at me by a string of salesmen from Chipp, J. Press, and 
Brooks Brothers, I found myself forced to turn to that remarkable 
entity the thrift shop, with its hand-me-downs from the rich and 
tasteful. I chose a store off Madison, in the 70s, where I’d heard 
old Manhattan millionaires liked to cast off their faded threads. 

As I began browsing everything from raccoon coats to ches- 
terfields, I noticed an elderly volunteer, a veritable popinjay of a 
man, standing guard nearby. Quickly spying my interest in dinner 
jackets, he moved to intercept me and explain what I might be for- 
tunate enough to own if, rather than concentrate on its paltry price 
($10), I could only comprehend its inestimable worth. 

His lecture on the tuxedo included a breathless retelling of the once 
widely accepted tale (now disputed in some circles) of how the 19th- 
century tobacco baron Pierre Lorillard IV had inadvertently conceived 
of the tux when, in 1886, he ordered his tailor to create something ex- 
traordinary for the Tuxedo Club’s first annual Autumn Ball (held in 
upstate New York’s tony Tuxedo Park). At the time, men’s formal 
dress was exemplified by a long tailcoat, white waistcoat, and white tie. 
Instead, Lorillard specified a “tail-less” black jacket. Legend has it 
that Lorillard had been inspired by a dinner jacket designed by Savile 
Row tailor Henry Poole & Co. for England’s Prince of Wales, who 
was later to become King Edward VII. Sadly, Lorillard never carried 
through with his fashion plans for the gala. Instead, his son Griswold 
took up the charge; he and several of his trendy friends cut the tails off 
their tailcoats and wore trimmed-down suits to the event. Their elevat- 
ed social status was such that the short jacket was soon the rage, and 
it quickly became the holy grail of sartorial splendor; a dinner jacket 
cum smoking jacket cum black-tie-adomed tuxedo. 

The thrift-shop steward helped me slip one on. And my transfor- 
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Tatum O’Neal, 10, 
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a best-supporting- 
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Clark Gable, 
Van Heflin, 
Gary Gooper, and 
James Stewart, 
by Slim Aaro ns^ 




Kate Moss channels 
Marlene Dietrich 
for Vanity Fair, by 
Mert Alas and 
Marcus Piggott, 
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mation from adolescent youth to arm candy for social royalty was 
instantaneous. That is, until I realized it was riddled with moth holes 
and had a shredded lining. My disappointment was regarded as her- 
esy by the Scarlet Pimpernel, who immediately came to its defense. 
“If it were your only garment,” he told me in earnest, “this dinner 
jacket would carry you anywhere. At even the most casual events, a 
tuxedo, if nothing else, will always provide you with an excuse. It im- 
plies that you are ‘going on’ to yet another, more important party.” 

He continued, offering a litany of style suggestions. “No matter 
how well made it is, you must wear it with the familiarity of an 
unmade bed. Dress formally, but do it as if you had dressed in the 
dark. Stuff your handkerchief in your pocket without looking in 
the mirror, and wear your black tie slightly askew. Remember, the 
wear and the fray only give one the nonchalance of chic.” And off 
I went to dance with my debutante. 

In retrospect, purchasing that $10 tuxedo was the best investment 
I ever made. It was even better, I daresay, tlian the countless bespoke 
numbers I have purchased over the years from London’s Anderson 
& Sheppard. Gianni Agnelli, Fred Astaire, and all those who have fol- 
lowed in the Duke of Windsor’s footsteps (most of all the little man I 
mistakenly called a popinjay) were dead right: a tux trumps any other 
outfit any niglit, any occasion, any decade. And what these men rep- 
resented, along with that dinner jacket, has yet to appear out of date. 
Take a look at the handsome devils and damsels on these pages, some 
of tliem in tuxes and others wearing its lofty predecessor, “white tie and 
tails.” (Many, I miglit add, were originally photographed for this mag- 
azine.) Not a one seems the least bit out of step with his (or her) times. 

It pleases me to my (patent leather) pumps that after five gen- 
erations the tuxedo remains ensconced in society, even if those en- 
dearing moth holes are missing. 



Martin Scorsese 
and V.F. contributor 
Fran Lebowitz 
at the magazine’s 
Oscar-night party, 



Clark Gable, 
flanked by producer 
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Oscar evening. 
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Warren Beatty 
and Natalie Wood 
at the 1962 
Oscars ceremony. 



♦ * John and 
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* at the president’s 

inaugural gala, 
1961. 
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he Hollywood mov- 
ie: America’s big cultural gift to the world, along with jazz, rock ’n’ 
roll, and blue jeans. But from the beginning, even as Hollywood 
was becoming Hollywood, American film had a strong British 
accent. One of our first stars, and still among our most iconic, 
was Charlie Chaplin, the product of a Dickensian London child- 
hood. Perhaps it helped that his movies were silent? Then again, 
the advent of talkies made no difference. Gone with the Wind, as 
American a novel as there is, for better or worse, was brought to the 
screen with three of its four principal stars— Vivien Leigh, Olivia de 
Havilland, and Leshe Howard— holding British passports. 

As Paul Revere warned, they just keep coming, fearless in tak- 
ing on even the most sacred of American roles. Do they think they 
still own the place? In the last couple of years, we have seen Abra- 
ham Lincoln reanimated by Daniel Day-Lewis— formally, as of last 
November, Sir Daniel Day-Lewis, to make him sound even more 
English— while Solomon Northup, author of the de facto Gone 
with the Wind corrective 12 Years a Slave, was played by yet anoth- 
er of Queen Elizabeth’s honored subjects: Chiwetel Ejiofor, O.B.E. 
How did David Oyelowo prepare to play Martin Luther King Jr., 
one of the most revered of all American heroes, in Selma? By be- 
ing born 4,000 miles away from Alabama, in Oxford (England, 
not Mississippi), and training at the London Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art. 

In this light, it is noteworthy that four of the most prominent 
British names in the current Oscar derby— Benedict Cumberbatch, 
Keira Knightley, Eddie Redmayne, and Felicity Jones— are being cele- 
brated for staying home and playing actual Brits. Over the years, too, 
the U.S. has lobbed a few of our own thespians back at the mother 
country: Meryl Streep as Margaret Thatcher, Renee Zellweger as 
Bridget Jones, Dick Van Dyke as Bert the chimney sweep. But did 
America get a single decent part in the Harry Potter series? As evi- 
denced quite gloriously on the following pages, this is a cultural trade 
imbalance that shows no signs of abating. —BRUCE handy 
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TIMOTHY SPALL 
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61 films, including Sucker (2015) and Mr. Turner 
and The Love Punch (2014). 

PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE RIVER THAMES, NEAR 
TOWER BRIDGE, IN LONDON. 









JUDI DENCH 


44 films, including The Second Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel (20/5) and Philomena 
(2013); one Academy Award, 

12 BAFTAs, 1 Oliviers, one Tony. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE BURLINGTON ROOM 
' AT THE RITZ HOTEL, LONDON. 



FOR CRAIi^TS, see page 370 
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BE^DICT CUMBER^ATCH 

23 f^lms, inclu<iing Black Mass (20/5) one/ The Imitation Game 
^ipi^onc/The Hobbit: The Battle of the Five Armies (2014); 

^ on television, Sherlock; one BAFTA, one Emmy, one Olivier. \ 

^ PH^TO(HlAPHED \^ITH A BLOODHOUND 

ON WIMBLEDON COMMON, IN LONDON. 






FELICITY JONES 


18 films, including Autobahn (20/5) and 
The Theory of Everything and 
The Amazing Spider-Man 2 (2014). 

PHOTOGRAPHED IN A 1954 JAGUAR XK120 ON 
NORTH BEDFORD DRIVE, IN BEVERLY HILLS. 


TOM HIDDLESTON 


16 films, including High-Rise (20/5) and 
Only Lovers Left Alive and Thor: 

The Dark World (20/3); one Olivier. 




JUDE LAW 


42 films, including Spy and Black 
Sea (2015), The Grand 
Budapest Hotel (2014), and Side 
Effects (2013): one BAFTA. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT ANDERSON & SHEPPARD 
J BESPOKE TAILORS, IN, LONDON. 








MICHAEL CAINE 


109 films, including Kingsman: The Secret Service 
and The Early Years (2015) and Interstellar (2014); 

2 Academy Awards, 3 BAFTAs. 

PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A FELLOW LONDONER ON AN OPEN-TOP 
ROUTEMASTER BUS IN PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON. 
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SALLY HAWKINS 


'22 films, including Paddington (2015), 
Godzilla (2014), and Blue'Josmine (2013). 
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- * JAMES MCAVOY 
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27 films, including Victor Frankenstein 
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(2015), The Disappearance of 
Eleanor Rigby onc/X-Men: Days 
of Future Past (2014), and>f Hih (2013) 
one BAFTA- 
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KEIRA KNIGHTLEY 


29 f/7ms, including Everest (2015), 
Th4 Imitation Game (2014), and 
J Anna Karenina (2012). 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
PARMA CAFE, IN LONDON. 



CHIWETEL EJIOFOR 


28 films, including Z for Zachariah and 
Triple Nine (20/5) and 12 Years a 
Slave and Half of a Yellow Sun (2013); 
one BAFTA, one Olivier. 

PHOTOGRAPHED IN A VISTAJET 
CHALLENGER 350 AT FARNROROUGH 
AIRPORT. HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


FOR CREDITS, SEE PAGE 370 




EDDIE REDMAYNE 




LUKE EVANS 


CARMEN EJOGO 


ANNABELLE WALLIS 


DEV PATEL 


16 films, including 
High-Rise (20/5) and 
The Hobbit: The Battle of 
the Five Armies and 
Dracula Untold (2014). 


17 films, 

including Selma (2014) and 
Alex Cross (2012); 
on television, Zero Hour. 


II films, including 
Grimsby (20/5) and 
Annabelle (2014). 


8 films, including The Second 
Best Exotic Marigold 
Hotel (20/5) and Slumdog 
Millionaire (2008); 
on television. The Newsroom. 

















IMOGEN FOOTS 


DAVID OYELOWO 


JAMIE DORNAN 


GUGU 

MBATHA-RAW 


22 films, including 
She's Funny That Way (20/5j 
and Jimi: All Is 
by My Side (2014). 


26 films, including 
A Most Violent Year (20/5) 
one/ Selma (2014). 


5 films, including 
Fifty Shades of Grey and 
The 9th Life of 
Louis Drax (20/5); 
on television, The Fall. 


8 films, including 
Jupiter Ascending (20/5) 
and Belle (20/4). 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
LOS ANGELES. 






II films, including Unbroken and 300: 


Rise of on Empire (2014); on television, Skins. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT 


THE CHILTERN'FIREHOUSE, IN LONDON, 


JACK O’CONNELL 







LILY JAMES 


8 films, including 
Cinderella (20/5) and 
Fast Girls (2012); 
on television, Downton 
Abbey.^ 

PHOTOGRAPHED 
I AT CHISWICK HOUSE 
AND GARDENS, 

IN LONDON; 


KENNETH 

BRANAGH 


36 films as an actor, 
including Jack Ryan: 
Shadow Recruit (2014), 
14 films as 

a director, including 
Cinderella (20/5); 

4 BAFTAs, one Emmy; 

one Olivier; on 
television, Wallander. 


RICHARD 

MADDEN^ 


4 films, including 
Cinderella (20/5) 
and A Promise 
(20/3); on television, 
Game of Thrones. 
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CLIVE OWEN 



31 films, including Last Knights (2014) and 
Words and Pictures and Blood Ties (2013); on 
television, Jhe Knick; one BAFTA. 

PHOTOGRAPHED AT TRUEFITT & HILL 
RARBERSHOP, IN LONDON. 




DAMIAN LEWIS 


17 films, including 

The Silent Storm (2014); on television, 
Wolf Hall, Homeland, and 
Band of Brothers; one Emmy. 


MICHELLE DOCiltERY 


3 films, including 
Non-Stop (2014); on 
television, Downton Abbey 
and Restless. 1 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE LONDON 
SUITE AT THE INTERCONTINENTAL LONDON 
PARK LANE HOTEL. 











JAMES CORDEN 


23 films, including Kill Your Friends (20/5) 
and Into the Woods and Begin Again (2014); 
on television, The Late Late Show 
with James Corden^ one BAFTA, one Tony. 

PHOTGi^RAPHED IN A 1960S MINI COOPER ^ 
NEAR PARSONS GREEN, IN LONDON. 
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SOPHIE TURNER 


3 films, including Alon^,,.€ifT3^ 


Barely Lethal te 

Gcurt^of Thrones. 


n television 


SAM CLAFLIN 


8 films, including Love, Rosie and 
The Riot Club (2015) and 
The Hunger Games: 
Mockingjay — Part I (2014). 

PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE 
RIVER THAMES NEAR HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE, SURREY, ENGLAND. 




FOR CREDITS, SEE PAGE 370 




MARK RYLANCE 


12 films, including The Gunman (201 
and Days and Nights (2014); 
on television, Wolf Hall; one BAFT/ 
2 Oliviers, 3 Tonys. 

PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT, IN LONDON. 
(MARK IS JULIET’S STEPFATHER.) 


JULIET RYLANCE 


5 films, including Days 
and Nights (2014) and 
Frances Ha (2013); 
on television, The Knick. 







NATALIE DORMER 


JACK HUSTON 


RUTH WILSON 


II films, including The 
Hunger Games: Mockinqjay — 
Part I (2014); 

on television, Game of Thrones. 


15 films, including 
American Hustle f20/3j, 
on television, 
Boardwalk Empire. 


5 films, including Suite 
Francaise (2015); 
on television. The Affair; 
2 Oliviers. 


FOR CREDITS, SEE PAGE 370 




MATTHEW GOODE 


SIENNA MILEER‘»*mjj 


/7 films, including Selfless (2015) 
and The Imitation Game (2014); 
on television, The Good Wife. 


DOMINIC WEST 


24 films, including Mississip 
Grind and Unfinished' 
Business^(20/5) and 
American Sniper (20/4)^ 


27 films, including 
Testament of Youth (2015), 
on television, 

The Affair and The Wire. 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
THE CHILTERN FIREHOUSE: 
IN LONDON. 
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CREESE 

CNIUI 

IRQ 


JEREMY IRONS 


52 films, including f ~ 

The Man Who Knew Infinity (20/5) 
and Beautiful Creatures (20/3); 
le Academy Award, 3 Emmys, one Tony. 

I liPHOTOGRAPHED AT STARVIN’ 

I MARVIN’S, IN LONDON. 


TERENCE STAMP 


63 films, including 
Big Eyes (2014) and 
The Adjustment Bureau (2011). 
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RALPH FIENNES 



43 films, including A Bigger Splash (2015) and 
The Grand Budapest Hotel (2014); 
director of 2 films including The Invisible Woman 
(2013); one BAFTA, one Tony. 

PHOTOGRAPHED ON WHITTAKER AVENUE 
IN RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 






KATE WINSLET 


33 films, including Insurgent, Triple Nine, 
anc/A Little Chaos (20/5); 
one Academy Award, 3 BAFTAs, one Emmy. 

PHOTOGRAPHED AT WEST WITTERING REACH, 
chichesteA, E^.GLAND. 
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ARTIFICIAL 

DISSEMINATION 

Seth Rogen, 
Sony Pictures 
co-chairman 
Amy Pascal, North 
Korea leader 



Kim Jong Un, Sony 
Pictures C.E.O. 
Michael Lynton, and 
James Franco. 


At first, Sony Pictures'co-chairman Amy Pascal thought the bloOd-red 
skeleton on her screen was a joke. But she and chairman Michael Lynton 
would soon discover that their studio had been taken hostage 
by vicious cyber-criminals targeting The Interview. MARK SEAL has an 
exclusive inside account of Hollywood in the crosshairs 






8:30 A.M. on November 24, the Monday be- 
fore Thanksgiving, Amy Pascal arrived in her 
office in the Thalberg building, on the Sony 
Pictures lot, in Culver City, California. Pas- 
cal, 56, is among the most powerful people 
in Hollywood. Having spent 35 years in the 
trenches— from low-level secretary to her cur- 
rent job as co-chairman of Sony Pictures En- 
tertainment, the global television-digital-and- 
motion-picture conglomerate— she has earned 
the expansive third-floor office that was oc- 
cupied by studio head Louis B. Mayer, in the 
1930s and 1940s, when the Sony lot was 
the domain of mighty Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
and Mayer was known as “the Lion of Holly- 
wood.” It was on these soundstages and mov- 
ie sets that Atlanta was burned in Gone with 
the Wind and Dorothy followed the Yellow 
Brick Road to Oz. Since Sony and a consor- 
tium of investors purchased MGM, in 2005, 
its films have earned 142 Academy Award 
nominations, 10 of them for best picture. 

The studio’s secrets were safe in Mayer’s 
day, when they died within the walls of a 
soundproof telephone room adjoining his of- 
fice. Pascal believed she didn’t need the sound- 
proof room. Like everyone else in the entertain- 
ment industry these days, she communicated 
through e-mail that was believed to be secure. 
But this morning, as she began her day, she 
discovered that a bizarre specter had hijacked 
her computer. The screen glowed with a blood- 
red skeleton baring its fangs, and the words 
“Hacked By #GOP.” 


Superimposed over the skeleton was an 
ominous warning: 

We’ve obtained all your internal data includ- 
ing your secrets and top secrets. 

If you don’t obey us, we’ll release data 
shown below to the world. 

The “data” below consisted of five links 
that would turn out to be the internal records 
of the entertainment giant. 

Pascal thought it was a joke. Still, she called 
Michael Lynton, 55, Sony Pictures’ C.E.O. 
and chairman, who occupies an office down 
the hall. He and Pascal have been a team for 
nearly a decade now; Lynton handles adminis- 
tration and business affairs, leaving Pascal free 
to deal with the creative side of making movies. 

Lynton told her he’d been advised of the 
skeleton’s threat while driving to the studio 
that morning, having received a call from 
Sony’s C.LO., David Hendler, who explained 
they’d been hacked by an organization called 
Guardians of Peace. They were shutting Sony’s 
entire computer system down, including the 
network, Internet, and any customer-facing 
sites, to stop any further damage. 

O n the previous Lriday, No- 
vember 21, Lynton, Pascal, 
and several other Sony ex- 
ecutives had been sent an 
e-mail from a group calling 
itself “God’sApstls,” which 
included a demand for “monetary compensa- 
tion” and to “pay the damage, or Sony Pic- 
tures will be bombarded as a whole.” On 
one of the company’s Twitter feeds, the same 
group had posted a crude depiction of Lyn- 
ton and Pascal as ghouls in a surreal dooms- 
day backdrop, along with a warning: “Y)u, 
the criminals including Michael Lynton will 
surely go to hell. Nobody can help you.” 

Neither Lynton nor Pascal had seen those 
messages— Lynton’s had become lost in his 
in-box; Pascal’s had gone to her spam. 

Now what the 3,500 employees on the 
lot had started calling “the screen of death” 
flashed on every computer that was turned 
on in the massive Sony Pictures Entertain- 
ment network worldwide. Employees were 
instructed to immediately turn off their 
computers and ensure that their phones 
and tablets were disconnected from Wi-Li 


and not to engage in e-mail or down- 
load anything on the company lot. 

At tlrat point it seemed like a tempo- 
rary inconvenience. “A one-day prob- 
lem,” one Sony supervisor was calling 
it. For Pascal, it must have seemed too 
predictable, too “on the nose,” to em- 
ploy the screenwriting term for dialogue 
that’s too obvious. So she returned to 
her workday, packed with meetings with 
producers, writers, agents, and execu- 
tives, before the town shut down that 
Wednesday evening for Thanksgiving. 

Such was the opening scene in what 
would become the entertainment indus- 
try’s most hair-raising real-Hfe thriller. 

The studio had been taken hostage by 
vicious, unknown cyber-criminals who 
would release the company’s internal 
data into the hands of the media, leak 
by leak, eight giant dumps in all. 

The hacking of Sony Pictures would 
become “an international crisis, the 
cyber-attack that put Americans’ vul- 
nerability on display, a free speech 
cause, an Oval Office gut-check, and 
a cautionary tale for the future of war- 
fare,” says Rich Klein, a partner at the 
Washington, D.C.-based advisory 
firm McLarty Associates. 

November Surprise 

ovember 24 was 
a quiet day in 
Seth Rogen and 
his production- 
company partner Evan 
Goldberg’s office on the 
Sony lot. Rogen was away; Goldberg was at 
his computer. 

“One of the guys working in editorial 
rushed in and told me to deactivate the Wi- 
Fi on my cell phone and iPad,” Goldberg 
recalls. “I asked, ‘Why?’ And he just said, 
‘Sony got hacked! I need to tell everyone else!’ 
and left to spread the word.” 

When Goldberg stepped outside, the usu- 
ally sunny studio lot looked like a scene from 
This Is the End— the 2013 Rogen-Goldberg 
comedy in which the real James Franco 
throws a party with his real-life pals during the 
not-real-life apocalypse. “There were messages 
pinned up all over saying the hack had hap- 
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pened,” adds Goldberg, who joined the tech- 
nologically adrift employees wandering the lot. 

Suddenly it was a pre-Digital Age at Sony. 
Whoever hacked the company had not only 
stolen its internal data; they had wiped out ev- 
erything in their wake. Sony’s e-mail system was 
down and out, so employees were forced to 
communicate by paper memos, texts, phone 
calls from their personal cell phones, and tem- 
porary e-mail addresses. Tire studio’s executives 
were reduced to using BlackBerrys unearthed 
from the basement of the Thalberg building. 

A command center was set up in a special 
room in the Gene Kelly building, the sound- 
stage where the dancer’s Singin’ in the Rain 
had been filmed, in 1951. Key members of 
Sony’s executive team began holding stand- 
ing meetings at 9 and 4, to map out a plan of 
action. But there were few clues other than 
the company’s computers, which had gone 
dark except for the skeleton and the warning 
“Determine what will you do tiU November 
the 24th, 11:00 PM (GMT).” 

When that time came and passed and 
< nothing happened, Sony’s executives, includ- 
o ing Lynton and Pascal, breathed a sigh of 

O 

E relief “We want to thank you for all your 


hard work, innovative thinking and positive 
attitudes as we work to resolve the system dis- 
ruption that we are experiencing,” read the 
printed “Message from Michael and Amy” 
that Sony’s employees received as they en- 
tered the studio’s gates on November 25. But 
it was only the eye of the hurricane. 

It was just like a movie, and it was also 
about a movie. A comedy called The Interview. 

S eth Rogen and Evan Goldberg, 
both now 32, had met in Bar 
Mitzvah class in their home- 
town of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. In their office on the 

Sony lot both would eventually 

aspire to go beyond the movie-comedy cliche 
of “trying to get laid over and over again,” as 
Rogen once put it, and to focus on something 
more relevant— without losing the laughs. 

Rogen, along with Goldberg, had been 
a staff writer for Sacha Baron Cohen’s Da 
Ali G Show. Cohen’s 2006 raunchy comedy, 
Borat, had proven that a movie could sati- 
rize a real country— in Borat ’s case Kazakh- 
stan— and get away with it. In 2010, while 
filming 77ie Green Hornet. Rogen was seized 


by an idea: “a film about a journalist ob- 
taining an interview with someone infamous 
and then being approached by the C.I.A. to 
assassinate that person,” he recalls. 

Rogen, Goldberg, and their writing part- 
ner Dan Sterling decided there was comedic 
gold in North Korea and its despot, Kim 
Jong II, then 69, who had led what Presi- 
dent George W. Bush called one of the three 
“Axis of Evil” nations. According to the 
propaganda, Kim Jong II was born during 
a double rainbow, learned to walk at the age 
of three weeks, wrote 1,500 books in college, 
and composed six world-class operas. 

The dictator found escape in movies, 
eventually shaping his country’s movie in- 
dustry, “as writer, producer, executive and 
critic; [he] made the country’s most famous 
actress. Song Hye Rim, his mistress; and even 
penned a book called On the Art of the Cin- 
ema, ” wrote Amy Nicholson in L.A. Weekly. 
In 1978, Kim— determined to import talent- 
ordered the kidnapping of a respected South 
Korean filmmaker and his actress ex-wife and 
forced them to make propaganda films and a 
knock-off of Godzilla. 

Kim Jung II “was the perfect villain, not 
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just because of how unusual he was, but be- 
cause no rational person would ever try to 
defend him,” say Rogen and Goldberg in an 
e-mail. “North Korea has one of the worst 
human rights records on earth and no free- 
dom of speech whatsoever. Once we began 
researching in earnest, the idea of in some 
way shedding light on this situation became 
incredibly appealing.” 

They pitched the movie to Sony: a bud- 
dy comedy of sorts, in which a vapid 
entertainment-TV talk-show host, Dave Sky- 
lark, played by Franco, and his semi-bumbling 
producer, played by Rogen, are recruited by 
the C.I.A. to assassinate Kim Jong II. “They 
seemed to love the idea in the room and we 
left feeling good,” says Goldberg. “Before 
we even got to the parking lot, they called to 
tell us they were going to buy it.” 

The studio executives’ love came with a ca- 
veat. “They just wanted to discuss if it should 
be about the real [North Korean regime] or 
a fictitious dictator,” he recalls, “and that we 
would discuss it as we moved forward.” 

On December 17, 2011, Kim Jong II died 
of a massive heart attack, and the filmmakers 
lost the master of propaganda, who had used 
his government “to solidify the Kim family as 
god figures,” Rogen and Goldberg say. They 
needn’t have worried. Only 28 at the time, with 
close-cropped hair, Kim Jong Un, Kim Jong 
U’s son and successor, soon assassinated his 
uncle for being a “traitor” and “worse than a 
dog,” and reportedly killed his deputy defense 
minister for insufficiently grieving over Kim 
Jong Il’s death. 

“We have a file in the building somewhere 
of all the insane shit they say” Goldberg told 
Rolling Stone. Much of that “insane shit” made 
it into The Interview’, including the opening 
scene, in which an adorable little North Kore- 
an girl sings, “Die America, die,” before a vast 
audience. “Oh please won’t you die? . . . May 
your women all be raped by beasts of the jun- 
gle, while your children are forced to watch.” 

It’s Not Just a Movie 

F or real-Hfe North Korean chil- 
dren, a large number of whom 
live without electricity and are 
chronically hungry, the way out 
is through math and science, 
the better to become a North 
Korean cyber-warrior. The best and the bright- 
est vie for admission to Mirim College, a mili- 
tary school that trains its students in computer 
sciences. Once students graduate from Mirim, 
they live in the capital city of Pyongyang, 
where they are allowed to bring their families, 
which is “considered the ultimate privilege in 
North Korea, with better housing, better food, 
better health care, better everything,” says 
Robert Collins, of the Committee for Human 
Rights in North Korea. The graduate is then 
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prepared for one thing when it comes to the 
U.S.: “Attack, attack, attack. When you say 
hacking, think about attacking. They want to 
bring down systems.” 

The title of Rogen and Goldberg’s pro- 
posed movie was originally Kill Kim Jong Un, 
but was later softened to The Interview. StiU, 
the debate over setting the movie in the real 
North Korea and assassinating its real dicta- 
tor or using a fictitious coimtry continued at 
table reads of the script on the Sony lot with 
Rogen, Goldberg, and a team of leading co- 
medians and actors, including Jonah HiU and 
Sacha Baron Cohen. “We asked the group if 
they thought it would be a good idea to call 
the character Kim Jong Un and the consensus 
was that it would make the movie funnier and 
more interesting,” say Rogen and Goldberg. 

“Backing down from having the dictator 
in the film be Kim Jong II (and ultimately 
Kim Jong Un) seemed wrong,” they add. 
“That would be like saying, ‘Don’t make ffin 
of Hitler because it’ll piss off Hitler.’ Because 
Hitler’s power comes from people being too 
afraid of Hitler to stop Hitler from being such 
a Hitler. And instead of our film looking 
back on past events, it could actually tackle 
something current.” 

Amy Pascal loved the script, and she 
and Michael Lynton went along with Ro- 
gen and Goldberg’s insistence that naming 
the real country and its dictator would pro- 
vide the movie an indispensable “edge.” In 
March 2014, The Interview had its “second 
recruited test screening,” with studio ex- 
ecutives present. “The audiences loved the 
movie, and so the studio was thrilled,” say 
Rogen and Goldberg. 

The trouble started when a teaser trailer 
of the movie was released, in June. In Tokyo, 
Sony’s chief executive, Kazuo Hirai, president 
and C.E.O. of the parent Sony Corporation, 
was “very much concerned about this film,” 
according to leaked internal e-mails. Hirai 
believed the movie could enrage Japan’s vola- 
tile enemy and neighbor, and he was right. 
(Sony is the only studio currently owned by 
the Japanese, whom the North Koreans have 
hated since the Japanese occcupation of Ko- 
rea from 1910 to 1945.) 

On June 25, the Korean Central News 
Agency posted a statement from the country’s 
foreign minister blasting the US. for “bribing 
a rogue movie maker” to produce a “film on 
insulting and assassinating the supreme leader- 
ship.” The release of the movie would be “in- 
tolerable,” “terrorism,” and “a war action.” 
The minister threatened decisive and merciless 
countermeasures if the movie was released. 

Rogen and Goldberg, who read about the 
backlash online, were surprised— not by 
the threat but by the timing. “We knew they 
would likely say something extreme and con- 
frontational as they constantly do in interna- 


tional politics,” they recall. “But we were sur- 
prised that it happened so quickly. We thought 
maybe once the movie came out, there would 
be some reaction. We didn’t think the first 
teaser would be the thing that started it aU.” 

Publicly, the filmmakers acted as if the 
threat was cause for celebration. “There was a 
lot of high-fiving,” Rogen told the Los Ange- 
les Times. “It was exciting!” he recalls. “There 
was a moment where everyone got in a room 
and we were like, ‘OK, so that happened . . . 
So everyone’s cool? We’re not going to shy 
away from this?’ ” 

Amy Pascal had their backs, but for the first 
time she received demands from Sony’s Tokyo 
headquarters to change a movie. “wE need 

SETH TO MAKE ALL THE FILM CHANGES AND 
THEN PRAY KAZ IS COMFORTABLE,” she wrote 
in an e-mail. Making Kaz Hirai comfortable 
meant getting Rogen and Goldberg to soften 
the final scene, in which tlie dictator’s head was 
to explode violently. Rogen was determined 
not to lose the laugh, he wrote to Pascal on 
August 15. “The head explosion can’t be more 
obscured than it is” or the joke wouldn’t work. 
“This is now a story of Americans changing 
their movie to make North Koreans happy,” 
he continued. “That is a very damning story.” 

“This isn’t some flunky,” Pascal shot 
back. “It’s the chairman of the entire Sony 
Corporation who I am dealing [with].” 

A fter much debate, cuts were 
made: the assassination 
scene would be less gory. 
With Kaz Hirai’s blessing, the 
movie was moved from fall to 
Christmas, where it would go 
head-to-head with big, seasonal releases: Dis- 
ney’s Into the Woods and Universal’s Unbroken. 

While publicly embracing the controversy, 
Rogen and Goldberg privately sought assur- 
ances. They contacted Rich Klein at McLar- 
ty Associates, who “walked them through the 
North Korean pattern of behavior going back 
to the 1980s.” Klein warned the filmmakers 
that North Korea is a government-sanctioned 
participant in terrorism and assassinations 
that has kidnapped civilians, and that its of- 
ficials “have acted irrationally when they feel 
cornered.” How? “A physical strike in the 
US. would be beyond North Korea’s capa- 
bilities,” Klein said. “But we firmly believed 
that the North Koreans could try to stop the 
movie through a cyber-attack.” 

But Lynton had assurances from the Rand 
Corporation, the global-policy think tank, on 
whose board he sits, that Sony was safe to re- 
lease the film. Also, he spoke to the US. as- 
sistant secretary of state for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs, who didn’t foresee problems 
with North Korea over the film. 

“Michael, I talked with Amb. King a few 
minutes ago,” Bruce W Bennett, a senior Rand 
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Corporation defense analyst, wrote Lynton in 
an e-mail last June when North Korea began 
saber rattling. He was referring to Ambassa- 
dor Robert King, the U.S. State Department’s 
special envoy for North Korean human-rights 
issues. “Their office has apparently decided 
that this is typical North Korean bullying, 
likely without follow-up, but you never know 
with North Korea. Thus, he did not appear 
worried and clearly wanted to leave any deci- 
sions up to Sony.” (King did not respond to a 
request for comment.) 

Can You Hack It? 

T he walls of Sony Pictures En- 
tertainment are tall and white, 
and until now they have been 
impenetrable. “We live in a 
time when there are amaz- 
ingly few leaks,” Peter Bart, 
the veteran production executive and former 
editor in chief of Variety, says of the new Hol- 
lywood, where studios are fortresses run by 
multi-national corporations, whose informa- 
tion is tightly controlled. But it became appar- 
ent that Sony’s walls had been breached when, 
on November 25, four of the studio’s unre- 
leased movies— including Annie but not The 
Interview— were posted on pirate Web sites. 

As Pascal, Lynton, and others rushed to 
remove the pirated movies from the Internet, 
the company’s crisis-management team— a 
group of top executives who had practiced 
for emergencies, including fires and earth- 
quakes— gathered in the command-post room 
in the Gene Kelly building. 

“Holy shit,” Sony’s C.EO., David Hendler, 
told the group. They hadn’t merely suffered 
a looting of their computer systems but the 
systems had been destroyed by a “firebomb,” 
“unprecedented” in the annals of corporate at- 
tacks, they would soon be told by investigators. 

The day before, when Sony’s computers had 
first been seized by the screen of death, com- 
pany executives called FireEye, Inc., the cyber- 
security firm whose C.O.O., Kevin Mandia, is 
arguably America’s premier cyber sleuth. With- 
in 24 hours, nearly a dozen of Mandia’s best 
investigators arrived on the Sony lot from their 
offices across the country. “Wru’d love to think 
it’s guys getting out of black cars with shades 
on in their black suits,” Mandia says. “But it’s 


guys getting out of their own cars with their 
laptop bags and a bunch of special cables and 
specialized software.” 

Meanwhile, a team of EB.I. operatives mo- 
bilized to track down what the bureau’s direc- 
tor, James Comey, would later compare to its 
former nemeses John DiUinger and Bonnie 
and Clyde, only now able to “do a thousand 
robberies in all 50 states in the same day from 
their pajamas from Belarus.” 

“Everybody is sitting around a desk, food 
being brought in, working almost 24/7, ev- 
erybody’s analyzing It’s a quiet room un- 

til somebody finds something,” Mandia tells 
me of his team, which was working both in 
the Gene Kelly buUding command post and 
at Corporate Pointe, near LAX. The first 
clue arrived at 9:11 A.M., Saturday, November 
29, when Kevin Roose, a 27-year-old senior 
editor at Fusion.net, was one of several jour- 
nalists who received an odd e-mail: 

Hi, I am the boss of G.O.P 

A few days ago, we told you the fact that we 
had released Sony Pictures films including An- 
nie, Fury and Still Alice to the web. 

Those can be easily obtained through inter- 
net search. 

For this time, we are about to release Sony 
Pictures data to the web. The volume of the 
data is under 100 Terabytes. 

W hat followed were 
links to data that 
had been posted 
on the anonymous 
sharing site Paste- 
bin, along with a 
password, “diespel23.” Roose almost hit 
Delete. Surely, he thought, it was spam. But 
he opened it “on a whim,” and there in neat, 
labeled folders were 26 archives of what he 
would call an “insane” trove of Sony Pictures 
internal information. Most tantalizing was a 
spreadsheet of Sony employees’ salaries, in- 
cluding those of its top executives. 

He e-mailed Sony’s communications 
department to check on the legitimacy of 
the data. No response. On December 1, 
Roose posted the first story about the dump. 

HACKED DOCUMENTS REVEAL A HOLLYWOOD 
studio’s stunning gender AND RACE GAP, 

read the headline. The story revealed that 15 


of Sony’s highest-paid executives were white 
and all but Pascal were male. 

The next day Roose posted a second story 
about the leak, which, he wrote, included “a 
spreadsheet listing the names, birth dates, and 
social security numbers of 3,803 Sony Pictures 
employees, including all of the company’s top 
executives A spreadsheet listing Sony Pic- 

tures employees who were fired or laid off in 
2014 as part of the company’s reorganization 
along with reasons for their termination . . . 
[and] detailed performance reviews.” 

Now Sony’s employees, whose confidential 
information had been leaked, were “coming 
to work afraid,” one executive recalls. Disturb- 
ing reports began arriving: one employee was 
alerted that someone was using her credit-card 
number to buy handbags on Rodeo Drive; an- 
other was advised that someone was trying to 
apply for a new credit card in his name, using 
his bank information. 

The studio’s crisis-management team set 
up “concierge desks” in front of some of the 
buildings named for the legends who had 
worked there: Gable, Garbo, Garland, Stew- 
art, Hepburn, Crawford. Employees lined up 
to get help with credit protection and fraud 
alerts, and with setting up new e-mail and 
phones. The EB.I. came in to give victim 
counseling and seminars on identity theft. 

But no concierge desk could make things 
right for Sony’s executives as the sky fell upon 
them with one humiliating revelation after an- 
other, eight leaks in all, with an estimated 38 
million files. It seemed the hackers knew what 
would “draw the most blood,” as screenwrit- 
er Aaron Sorkin would later put it. They used 
the media as their messenger, e-mailing alerts 
to writers at various Web sites— Gawker, 
BuzzFeed, Maskable, the Verge, Re/code, the 
Daily Beast, and others— directing them to 
the file-sharing sites where they could down- 
load the latest, which would eventually in- 
clude: negative employee feedback; personal 
information, including Social Security num- 
bers, for the studio’s employees and stars; 
profit-and-loss statements of films and televi- 
sion shows; pilot scripts for upcoming Sony 
television shows and movies, including a 
script of the newest James Bond movie. Spec- 
tre; and countless e-mails. 

“It’s your false [«c] if you think this cri- 
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sis will be over after some time,” the hack- 
ers wrote in an e-mail to Sony upon the 
release of their third dump, on December 
5, by which time considerable sensitive 
data had been published in the American 
media in what Lynton would call “a feed- 
ing frenzy.” 

On most days, Lynton ate lunch in So- 
ny’s commissary, his table open to whoever 
wanted to sit down and talk. He was a pa- 
tient executive, a Harvard Business School 
graduate, fluent in four languages, whose 
professional life had been spent solving 
problems head-on. But now he didn’t have 
answers for his employees who sat down at 
his lunch table. He didn’t even know who 
their enemy was. “There is no playbook for 
us to turn to,” Lynton would tell them in two 
“all hands” meetings during the crisis. 

A terrifying threat had been planted in 
that December 5 e-mail from “the head of 
GOP,” which many Sony employees had 
received on their handheld devices and per- 
sonal computers: “Please sign your name to 
object the false [iic] of the company at the 
email address below if you don’t want to suf- 
fer damage. If you don’t, not only you but 
your family will be in danger.” 

Now the threat was personal. But Lynton, 
Pascal, and other Sony executives were still 
unsure of the reason. “They haven’t demand- 
ed an 5 hhing,” they kept telling one another. 
Then, on December 8, the demand arrived 
from the G.O.P in a message to Sony’s staff: 
“Stop immediately showing the movie of ter- 
rorism which can break the regional peace 
and cause the War! You, SONY & FBI, can- 
not find us. We are perfect as much [«c].” 

The Interview. 

Pascal immediately advised Rogen, Gold- 
berg, and Franco about it, and she stayed in 
contact with them on an hourly basis. 

You’ve Got E-mail 

O n the Saturday before the 
hack, Pascal had reveled 
in the three loves of her 
life: family, friends, and 
movies. She e-mailed a 
former Sony employee 
(“Boy do we miss you”), assured a famous 
actor that she hoped to work with him soon 
(“still have a lot of my fingers crossed”), 


and reminded a longtime colleague how 
much she loved making movies with him. 

She and her husband, Bernie Weinraub, 
a former entertainment writer for The New 
York Times, were looking forward to another 
Thanksgiving with their teenage son, Antho- 
ny. (“We are making cookie people all after- 
noon if you wanna bring the girls over,” she 
e-mailed a fellow Sony executive, extending 
the invitation to several others.) 

On December 8, the G.O.P. dumped 
its fourth payload, which included Pascal’s 
Microsoft Outlook e-mail folders— and her 
world fell apart. She was in her office when 
someone told her the news: “They have 
your e-mails.” 

Oh, no. 

Pascal is an inveterate, exuberant, uninhib- 
ited communicator, a maestro of the e-mail 
art form, corresponding 24-7 by desktop, 
laptop, and smartphone (Sony Xperia, of 
course). Too many to count. Write. Send. For- 
get. But overnight the technology had become 
a weapon, and the hackers were releasing the 
studio chiefs unmediated thoughts and words 
in an attempt to humiliate her. 

She combed her memory for indiscre- 
tions, and then called— not e-mailed— ev- 
eryone she could think of who might be af- 
fected. She warned them that e-mails might 
surface containing things she may have said 
in a moment of anger, frustration, or disap- 
pointment. She hoped it helped that she was 
telling them in advance. 

As the most damaging bits from 5,000 of 
her e-mails were posted on various news and 
entertainment Web sites, the business of Hol- 
lywood stopped while industry insiders clicked 
on the Web sites that posted the worst. 

“I tried not to look, but . . . ,” a Holly- 
wood agent told me during Sony’s weeks 
from heU. “When the nude pictures of Jen- 
nifer Lawrence came out online, I didn’t 
click on them. On the principle of it, I just 
hit Delete.” But when Pascal’s e-mails came 
rolling out in an unrelenting wave of brutal 
disclosure, few could look away. “We always 
say, ‘I’d love to be a fly on the wall,’ and 
these e-mails made us privy to all these con- 
versations,” the agent continued. “On prin- 
ciple, it’s wrong. If the tables were turned, in 
a million years I would not want anyone to 
read my private correspondence, but ...” 


S ome of the most explosive rev- 
elations were the fiery exchanges 
between Pascal and her former 
boss and 30 -year colleague, the 
petulant, assistant-terrorizing 
producer Scott Rudin. In their 
e-mails, Rudin dragged Angelina Jolie through 
the muck, calling her a “spoiled brat” and a 
“camp event” with a “rampaging spoiled ego.” 

These and other e-mails were written and 
received at all hours, from Pascal’s home, of- 
fice, car, and even, at one point, from Rosh 
Hashanah services. Overnight, she became 
the face of the hack: for some she was its 
sinner, for others its saint. But she was usu- 
ally embraced by actors in their e-mails to 
her. “Everyone says this about Amy: ‘She’s 
talent-friendly,’ ” notes one studio executive. 
“And now the very thing that is her stock-in- 
trade could be the very thing that brings her 

down The lapse in judgment happened 

when they decided to call him by name,” 
the executive says, referring to Kim Jong Un. 
“Anybody would have said, ‘This guy’s a 
lunatic and you’re going to run into prob- 
lems.’ Their failure was to let Seth Rogen and 

[Goldberg] go ahead with this It’s a movie! 

And not necessarily a good one!” 

On December 10, BuzzFeed published 
an exchange between Pascal and Rudin, in 
which Pascal asked Rudin what she should 
ask President Obama when she saw him at 
a fundraising breakfast in Los Angeles or- 
ganized by Jeffrey Katzenberg, the C.E.O. 
of DreamWorks Animation SKG. “Should 
I ask him if he liked DJANGO?,” Pascal 
wrote in what she would later call “a lapse 
in my thinking.” “12 years,” Rudin replied, 
meaning 12 Years a Slave. To which Pascal 
replied, “Or The Butler ...” It was private, 
spur-of-the-moment banter between two 
old friends and colleagues, but when it be- 
came public it roared across Holljwood 
like a brush fire. On the night of the leak, 
Pascal, who supported Obama in both elec- 
tions, called Lynton at home. Upset? No, 
devastated. Both Pascal and Rudin publicly 
apologized, Pascal in two emotional meet- 
ings with Sony’s entire 3,500-member Cul- 
ver City staff. Always relentlessly proactive, 
she called the White House to apologize, 
and then called A1 Sharpton, who had, 
upon the disclosure CONTINUED on page m 


PASCiAL CEASED E-MAILING. 

COLD TURKEY 

BUT ONLY BRIEFLY. 
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My Hollywood 


Jerry 

WEINTRAUB 

For the legendary producer, every day is a hit, from “concierge duty” to ribs at Craig’s 


y perfect day 
in LA. is every 
W ■ day... 

The day 
starts as I wake 

▼ ^ up next to the 

three things that make me happier 
than any blockbuster film or televi- 
sion show ever could: my other half, 

Susie; my beautiful golden retriever, 

Bet; and my Czech shepherd. Sunny 
Blue, who is the son of Sunny, a dog I had for 14 years. Susie 
win bring me some coffee, my pills for the day (at my age you 
need them whether you want them or not), and some breakfast as I 
start to read my e-mails, which are numerous. I’U complain about the 
sheer number of e-mails, but the truth is I don’t know what I would 
do without them. First m take care of the concierge jobs: getting a 
reservation for a friend at a restaurant in L.A. or New \brk, putting in 
a caU for someone needing a recommendation or introduction— all 
favors for people who would do and have done the same for me. By 
midmoming I will have talked to many of the same people I’ve spo- 
ken with for years, such as Bemie Yuman and Dan Fellman, about 
box-office numbers, and Bruce Rosenblum, about what’s happening 
in the TV business. Each of my four children and Jane, my wife, will 
call to check in, and then the fiin ends and work begins . . . 

I love my work, so it actually feels more like fun. I am lucky 
enough to speak with some of the most interesting and creative 
people in the world. These conversations are what keep me going 

through the day; they engage and excite me. 

I’ll speak with Roberto Benabib, Jay Roach, 

Nancy Lesser, Jack Black, and Tim Robbins 
about a project with Michael Lombardo and 
Richard Plepler at HBO. I might speak with 
David Yates and have creative conversations 
with Warner executives Greg Silverman and 
Jesse Ehrman about our project Tarzan as 
well as with David Barron in London, Sue 
Kroll about marketing, and my old friend 
Steve Papazian about physical production. 

One thing stays the same: I am continually 
stimulated and excited by talking with extraor- 



Jerry 
Weintraub 
at work. 


IF FM AT 
IL PICCOLINO, 
PASSING FRIENDS CAN 
LEAN OVER TO 

SAY HELLO. 


dinary people about ex- 
traordinary projects. 

Come lunchtime. I’ll 
go to one of my favorite 
restaurants, all of which 
are near my office. I’ll 
go to Spago, E. Baldi, 
Bouchon, or my favorite 
table in town, at II Picco- 
Hno, where my dog Bet al- 
ways joins me. Lunch isn’t 
a break from work but rather another venue for business to 
take place. Depending on who’s in town. I’ll be joined by 
friends or business associates, many of whom I’m proud to call 
both, such as Steve Roth, Sly Stallone, George Clooney, Brad Pitt, 
Matt Damon, Bruce Willis, George Schlatter, and Don Cheadle. 
If I’m at U PiccoMno, my table is small enough that passing friends 
can lean over to say hello but can’t invite themselves to sit down. 

After lunch I’ll try to rest for 30 minutes, but that will be interrupted 
by the stock market closing and my next order of business beginning. 
Afterward I’ll look back at my calls and e-mails for the day, ensuring 
I’ve returned them all. By now publicist Paul Bloch will have called with 
a number of yes-or-no questions, most of which he has already said no 
to on my behalf He knows me well. I’ll sit in my office and return calls 
and make some of my own: to Doug McGrath, with whom I’m making 
a television show; to Steven Soderbergh and Gary Ross, with whom I’m 
making a film; and a return call to Bryan Lourd, before having dinner. 

Whether I’m eating dinner in or out, food is an integral part of my 
life. I myself can’t fry an egg, but I’ve been for- 
tunate enough to become friends with some of 
the greatest chefs in the world, and I like how 
they do it. I’ve come to know Wolfgang Puck, 
Edoardo Baldi, Nobu, and Thomas Keller, and 
they’ve made me some extraordinary meals. 
More likely than not. I’ll go to Craig’s, in West 
Hollywood, with Mike Meldman for ribs, after 
which I win go home, climb into bed with my 
dogs, and get ready to do it all over again. 

Every day has moments of perfection be- 
cause, when you’re living your dream, every 
day feels perfect. □ 
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Spotlight 


GIRL MEETS BOA 


$ 

t 


ne thing about 24-year-old Kentucky native Jennifer Law- 
rence that everyone can agree on is that she's fearless. Her 
performances radiate confidence— she is a total natural. She 
received her first Oscar nomination, for best actress, in 201 1 
with Winter's Bone. Then, in 2013, she won the Oscar for her work in 
David O. Russell's Silver Linings Playbook— and our hearts as she stum- 
bled up the stairs to accept her award. A year later she was nominated 
again, this time for best supporting actress in Russell's American Hustle: 
who can forget her cleaning house in leopard print and yellow rubber 


gloves while singing at the top of her lungs to "Live and Let Die"? In the 
middle of all that she managed to carry the billion-dollar Hunger Games 
franchise on her back, as Katniss Everdeen. And fear not, Lawrence 
says, she's just getting started: "I'd love to work with the Coen brothers. 
Tommy Lee Jones, Will Ferrell, and Cate Blanchett." 

This month, the long-gestating Serena comes to the screen, based 
on the 2008 novel by Ron Rash. Danish director Susanne Bier takes on 
this Depression-era gothic tale about a North Carolina timber tycoon, 
George Pemberton (Bradley Cooper), and his perfectly lovely wife. 
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collaborations with Russell, and, in fact, it is said that Cooper will make 
an appearance when Lawrence plays Long Island single mom and Mir- 
acle Mop inventor Joy Mangano in the director's Joy, due out this Christ- 
mas from Fox. "I wish I could take credit for the roles that I've picked, but, 
honestly, they've picked me," Lawrence says. "I think that everybody is 
made to do something, and I was just made to do this." -KRISTA SMITH 





Jennifer Lawrence, 
photographed with a 
Colombian red-tailed 
boa constrictor, 
in Beverly Hills. 

LAWRENCE WEARS A 
BRACELET BY CHOPARD. 
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DYNASTY 

Kim Jong Un, 
the third family 
member to rule 
North Korea, 
with military 
personnel during 
a tactical-rocket 
firing drill, 2014. 
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The Interview is just the latest, most outrageous example of hoW 
TCim Jong Un has been caricatured in the world media. Everyone knows that 
North Korea’s ruler is a bloodthirsty madman and buffoon— but is he? 

As MARK BOWDEN digs into the hard facts of the enigmatic dictator’s life, 
a surprising portrait emerges: part man, part myth, eternal child 
and shrewd tactician, Kim is the uncontrolled and uncontrollable creation 
of a powerful national belief system, which has shaped him more 
than he can possibly understand 



target than Kim Jong Un? He’s Fatboy Kim the Third, the North Ko- 
rean tyrant with a Fred Flintstone haircut— the grinning, chain-smoking 
owner of his own small nuclear arsenal, brutal warden to about 120,000 
political prisoners, and effectively one of the last pure hereditary ab- 
solute monarchs on the planet. He is the Marshal of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, the Great Successor, and the Sun of the 
21st Century. At age 32 the Supreme Leader owns the longest list of 
excessive honorifics anywhere, every one of them unearned. He is the 
youngest head of state in the world and probably the most spoiled. On 
the great grade-school playground of foreign affairs, he might as well be 
wearing across his broad bottom a big kick me sign. Kim is so easy to 
kick that the Lfnited Nations, which famously agrees on nothing, voted 
overwhelmingly in November to recommend that he and the rest of 
North Korea’s leadership be hauled before the International Criminal 
Court, in The Hague, and tried for crimes against humanity. He has 
been in power for a little more than three years. 

In the world press, Kim is a bloodthirsty madman and buffoon. 
He is said to be a drunk, to have become so obese gorging on Swiss 
cheese that he can no longer see his genitals, and to have resorted 
to bizarre remedies for impotence, such as a distillation from snake 
venom. He is said to have had his uncle, Jang Song Thaek, and the 
entire Jang family mowed down by heavy machine guns (or possi- 
bly exterminated with mortar rounds, rocket-propelled grenades, or 
flamethrowers), or to have had them fed live to ravenous dogs. He 
is reported to have a yen for bondage pom and to have ordered all 
young men in his country to adopt his peculiar hairstyle. It is said that 
he has had former girlfriends executed. 

All of the above is untme— or, perhaps safer to say, unfounded. 
The Jang-fed-to-dogs story was actually invented by a Chinese satiri- 
cal newspaper, as a joke, before it began racing around the world as 
a viral version of truth. (And to be sure, he did send Uncle Jang to 
his death.) It says something about Kim that people will believe al- 
most anything, the more outrageous the better. In light of this, is it 
worth considering that the conventional take on Kim Jong Un does 
not come close to providing an accurate picture? 

What if, despite the well-documented horrors of the Stalinist re- 
gime he inherited in 2011, while still in his 20s, Kim has ambitions 
at home that one might be tempted to describe— within carefully 
defined limits— as well intentioned? What if, against terrific odds, he 
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hopes to improve the lives of his subjects and alter North Korea’s 
relationship with the rest of the world? 

There is no shortage of evidence to the contrary— evidence, namely, 
that Kim is little more than a bad, and erratic, approxiiuation of his can- 
ny father. Kim has continued his father’s military-first policies: the same 
saber rattling and shrill denunciations come screaming out of Pyong- 
yang, the same emphasis on building nuclear weapons and ballistic mis- 
siles, the same unabashed political oppression. For years. North Korea 
has engaged in what experts in Washington have called “a provocation 
cycle”— ramping up provocative behavior, such as launching missiles or 
conducting nuclear tests, followed by charm offensives and offers to be- 
gin a dialogue. Under Kim Jong Un, the provocation cycle continues to 
spin dangerously. When Sony Pictures suffered a damaging and embar- 
rassing breach of its internal computer network weeks before the sched- 
uled December release of the comedy Jhe Interview, little prompting 
was needed before fingers started pointing at Pyongyang. In the movie, 
Seth Rogen and James Franco play Americans who land an interview 
with Kim and then are enlisted by the C.I.A. to try to assassinate him. 
Earlier, in June, North Korea had promised to unleash a “merciless 
countermeasure” should the film be shown. 

Whatever his true character, Kim faces a problem peculiar to dic- 
tators. His power in North Korea is so great that not only does no 
one dare criticize Irim, no one dares advise Irim. If you are too closely 
associated with the king, your head might someday share the same 
chopping block. Safer to adopt a “Yes, Marshal” approach. That way, 
if the king stumbles, you are simply among the countless legion who 
were obliged to obey his orders. One way to read the confusing signals 
from Pyongyang in recent years is that they show Kim, isolated and 
inexperienced, clumsily pulling at the levers of state. 

Kim is, in fact, playing a deadly game, says Andrei Lankov, a Russian 
expert on Korea who attended Kim n Sung University, in Pyongyang, in 
1984 and 1985, and now teaches at Kookmin University, in Seoul. “He has 
had a spoiled, privileged childhood, not that different than the children of 
some Western billionaires, for whom the worst thing that can happen is 
that you will be arrested while driving under the influence. For Kim, the 
worst that can actually happen is to be tortured to death by a lynch mob. 
Easily. But he doesn’t understand. His parents understood it. They knew it 
was a deadly game. I’m not sure whether Kim fully understands it.” 

Running with the Bulls 

W e’re not even sure how old he is. Kim was 
bom on January 8 in 1982, 1983, or 1984. To 
tidy up their historical narrative, Pyongyang’s 
propagandists have placed his birthday in 
1982. The original Kim, the current leader’s 
grandfather and national founder, Kim II 
Sung, for whom universal reverence is mandatory, was bom in 1912. As 
the story goes, in 1942 his son and heir, Kim Jong II, came along; for 
this second Kim, a slightly lesser wattage of reverence is mandatory. In 
tmth, Kim II was bom in 1941, but in North Korea myth trumps fact to 
an even greater extent than elsewhere, and numeric symmetry hints at 
destiny, like a divine wink. That is why 1982 was seen to be an auspicious 
year for the birth of Kim III. For reasons of their own. South Korean 
intelligence agencies, which have a long history of being wrong about 
their northern cousins, have placed his birthday in the Orwellian year 
1984. Kim himself, who occasionally shows magisterial disdain for the 
slavish adulation of his underlings, has said that he was bom in 1983— 
this according to the American statesman, rebounder, and cross-dresser 
Dennis Rodman, who had been drinking heavily when he met Kim, in 
2014 (and who shortly afterward went into rehab). Whichever date is cor- 
rect, the Sun of the 21 st Century has walked among us for three decades. 
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NOTHING BETTER 

DEFINES KIM THAN 

HOW EITTLE WE ACTUALEY KNOW ABOUT HIM. 


What do we know for sure about those years? About enough to fill 
one long paragraph. We know that Kim is the third and youngest son 
of his father, and the second-bom son of Kim IPs second mistress, Ko 
Wiung Hee. In the last half of the 1990s, he was sent to two different 
schools in Switzerland, where his mother was secretly being treated for 
breast cancer, ultimately to no avail. The first of these was the Interna- 
tional School of Berne, in Gtimligen, and the second was the Liebefeld 
SteinholzM school, near Bern. At the latter, he was introduced to his 
teenage classmates as “Un Pak,” the son of a North Korean diplomat. 
His classmates remember him on his first day of upper school, a skinny 
boy dressed in jeans, Nike trainers, and a Chicago Bulls sweatshirt. He 
understandably stmggled in classes taught in German and English. 
He was undistinguished academically, and apparently unbothered by 
it. He is remembered as having been fond of video games, soccer, ski- 
ing, basketball (in which he was able to hold his own on the court), and 
those Bulls, who were in the process of winning the last three of their six 
N.B.A. championsliips behind Michael Jordan, one of Kim’s heroes. In 
2000, he returned to Pyongyang, where he attended the military acad- 
emy that bears his grandfather’s name. At some point, around 2009, 
Kim II decided that Kim Jong tin’s older brothers were unsuited for 
leadership, and he selected the youngest son as his heir. At about this 
time, Kim III began putting on weight— literally and figuratively. Some 
believe that in order to more closely resemble his revered grandfather, 
whom he resembles anyway, he was “encouraged,” or ordered, to do 
so. He assumed power when Kim II died, in December 2011, and at 
around the same time he was wed, in an arranged marriage, to Ri Sol 
Ju, a former cheerleader and singer about five years his junior. He is said 
to be genuinely in love with his wife. The Kims have a daughter, whose 
birth is believed to have been induced so that she would be bom in 2012 
rather than 2013. Mrs. Kim is often seen with her husband in public, a 
clear departure from his father’s practice. Kim IPs women were usually 
kept offstage. (A notorious womanizer, he was known to be officially 
married once and kept at least four known mistresses.) Kim stands five 
feet nine inches, taller than most North Koreans, and his bulk is now 
estimated to be upwards of 210 pounds. He already shows signs of the 
heart problems that killed his father, and also possibly of diabetes, and 
seems to regard modem notions of healthy living as Western nonsense. 
He openly chain-smokes North Korean cigarettes (unlike his father, who 
smoked Marlboros), drinks a lot of beer and hard liquor, and evidently 
approaches mealtimes with gusto. Tliere is no picture of him jogging. 

His Majesty the Child 

othing better defines Kim than how little we ac- 
tually know about him. When asked, even the 
most respected outside experts on North Korea 
in the United States and in South Korea— not 
to mention inside the White House— invariably 
provide details that turn out to be traceable to 
Dennis Rodman or to a Japanese sushi chef named Kenji Fuji- 
moto, who was employed by the ruling family from 1988 to 2001, 
and who now peddles trivial details about them (such as how Kim II 


once sent him to Beijing to pick up some food at McDonald’s). 

With so little to go on, it is hard to imagine what Kim is really like. 
But here’s one way to think about it. At age five, we are all the center 
of the universe. Everything— our parents, family, home, neighborhood, 
school, country— revolves around us. For most people, what follows is a 
long process of dethronement, as His Majesty the Child confronts the 
ever more obvious and humbling truth. Not so for Kim. His world at 
age 5 has turned out to be his world at age 30, or very nearly so. Every- 
one does exist to serve him. The known world really is configured with 
him at its center. Hie most senior men in his kingdom have power be- 
cause he wills it, and they srmle and bow and scribble notes en masse in 
little notepads whenever he deigns to speak. Not only is he the one and 
only Kim Jong Un, he’s officially the only person who can carry the giv- 
en name “Jong Un”; all other North Koreans with that name have had 
to change it. Multitudes stand and cheer at the merest glimpse of him. 
Men and women and children weep for joy when he smiles and waves. 

“People need to understand that the system cannot help but pro- 
duce a person like Kim Jong Un,” says Sydney Seiler, a former mem- 
ber of the National Security Council and now the US. special envoy 
to the so-called Six Party Talks, which seek to restrain North Korea’s 
nuclear ambitions. “I think the first thing that we have to remember, 
as with any leader in any country, is that he is going to reflect the 
culture and values and worldview of North Koreans themselves.” 

And what is that worldview? It is certainly alien to our own. Kim 
is part— the key part— of a system that is brutal and archaic. His role 
demands complete allegiance to that system, which, despite its cruelty 
and well-documented failings, happens to function acceptably for a siz- 
able portion of North Korea’s population. These are people whom the 
widespread famine of the late 1990s barely touched. In Pyongyang, 
where the most educated, most able, most attractive, most deserving 
North Koreans reside, some people are actually making money these 
days. John Delury, a North Korea expert who teaches at Tbnsei Univer- 
sity, in Seoul, says that he routinely invites defectors from the North to 
his graduate-school classes, and that in recent years his South Korean 
students, expecting familiar tales of starvation and woe, have been sur- 
prised and a little disappointed. “They certainly don’t expect to hear 
how eager some of these people are to return to Pyongyang,” he says. 

Battle-Hardened (Yet Pudgy) 

K im Jong Un has led an extraordinarily sheltered 
life— so much so that “sheltered” doesn’t do it 
justice. “Imprisoned” is more like it. Even in his 
Swiss years, his school was just a short distance 
from the North Korean Embassy. Outside those 
walls, he was always accompanied by a body- 
guard. Imagine a small Asian boy attending a European school where 
it’s unlikely that anyone speaks his language, and who is surrounded 
by adults who sternly eyeball anyone who gets close, and you can 
guess at how normal his social interactions were. Western influences 
came through the mediated world of pop culture— movies, television, 
video games, anything Disney. Kim’s tastes are said to remain rooted 
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SUPREME LEADER 

{1 ) A 2013 parade in Pyongyang, 
overseen by the first two 
Kims, marking the 60th anniversary 
of the end of the Korean War. 

(2) Kim 11 Sung and his son and 
successor, Kim Jong 11, 1992. 

(3) The current ruler at about age 
five, with his mother, Ko Young 
Hee. (4) Kim and his uncle, the 
soon-to-be-executed Jang Song 
Thaek. (5) Kim and his wife, Ri Sol 
Ju, inspect the Rungna People’s 
Pleasure Ground, in the North Korean 
capital. (6) Kim, now around 
seven, with his father, in a widely 
circulated photo; the boy liked 
Disney, but the mouse ears may be 
an alteration. (7) The Supreme 
Leader inspects North Korea’s first 
luxury ski resort, on the slopes 
of Masik Pass near Wonsan, 2013. 
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JANG’S EXECUTION 

SENT A MESSAGE TO THE REST OE 
NORTH KOREA’S EEADERSHIP. 


in the mid-80s and 90s— thus his fascination with the Bulls and, re- 
portedly, with the music of Michael Jackson and Madoima. Back in 
North Korea, he lived behind the walls of the ruling family’s vast es- 
tates, in dwellings so opulent that they impress even visiting dignitaries 
from the United Arab Emirates— this according to Michael Madden, 
who runs the weU-respected clearinghouse North Korea Leadership 
Watch. Kim’s father once issued an edict that no one was allowed to 
approach any member of his family without his written permission. 
Playmates were imported for Kim and his siblings. That said, Em is 
likely to have paid surreptitious visits to China, Japan, and possibly 
locations in Europe besides Switzerland. His German and French 
are thought to be decent. (Rodman reported that Em made several 
remarks to him in English.) 

Madden said that he heard that Em speaks some Chinese. The 
Em he conjures— based on information from defectors. South Ko- 
rean publications, official North Korean pronouncements, and his 
own sources inside the country— is something of a physical wreck. 
He has bad knees and bad ankles, both problems aggravated by his 
obesity, and is perhaps stiU suffering from the aftereffects of one or 
more rumored automobile accidents, including a particularly bad 
one in 2007 or 2008. Em is not out dodging traffic in Pyongyang, 
but he is, or was, avid about racing expensive sports cars. He is a 
man who enjoys taking risks, a troubling quality in someone with 
nuclear weapons. 

More than his reticent father, Kim seems to enjoy meet-and-greets 
and photo ops with regular folks. In this he appears to be more like his 
mother, who in old videos can be seen avidly shaking hands and smil- 
ing and chatting in public, while her royal companion, Kim II, tended 
to hang back and exude an aura of menace. Em III is crazy about 
sports, particularly soccer, and also takes a keen interest in military 
studies. The military is something his father would have left to his gen- 
erals, but young Kim is a student of strategy and tactics. His interest in 
such matters is the sort of trait that may have made him an appealing 
choice for the succession. 

Em’s elder half-brother, Em Jong Nam, reportedly fell out of 
favor in 2001 after an ill-fated effort to enter Japan on a fake pass- 
port to visit Tokyo Disneyland. Madden says there was no problem 
with the visit itself or the destination. “He basically blew the cover 
off of the fake passports that the Em family used when they traveled 
abroad,’’ he says. His elder full brother, Em Jong Chul, is said to 
have exhibited too many feminine characteristics to be considered for 
the leadership. Gender itself disqualified his older half-sister, Kim Sul 
Song, who reportedly works for the propaganda department, and a 
younger sister, Em Yo Jong, who was recently appointed to a high 
position in the regime. 

The unveiling of Em Jong Un began as far back as 2008, when 
party cadres throughout the country began praising him as “the 
young four-star general,” according to Brian Myers, a professor at 
Dongseo University, in South Korea, who has made North Korean 
propaganda a primary academic interest. Myers wrote a book called 
The Cleanest Race, debunking the conventional notion that the coun- 


try’s guiding philosophy was Communism, and tracing the origins of 
its ruling mythology to a long-standing belief in Korean racial superi- 
ority. The Em family story has been liberally retouched and grafted 
onto the old legends of Korea’s founding. Em II Sung, born into 
a line of Protestant ministers, is said instead to be descended from 
the nation’s mythical founder, Tangun. His son, Em II, is generally 
believed to have been bom in Russia, where his parents had gone to 
flee the Japanese occupation, but in the official story he was secretly 
bom on Mount Paektu, a volcano on the border with China and the 
place where Tangun’s father descended from heaven 5,000 years ago. 
For Em III, the mytliic backgrounds of his father and grandfather 
are hard acts to follow, but Pyongyang’s propagandists have put their 
shoulders to the task. The younger Kim is said to have absorbed the 
mysteries of modern Western technology by studying abroad and to 
have demonstrated a genius for combat and military maneuver, com- 
manding a “shock brigade” in the harsh mountains of the far north- 
east. Battle-hardened, albeit still soft around the edges, Em began to 
make appearances as a minor but intriguing character in the standard- 
issue novels and poems praising his father. Yrung Em was portrayed 
as a precocious military genius who piloted helicopters, drove tanks, 
and manned the most sophisticated weapons systems. 

At his official coming-out, in 2010, Em III was presented as a 
four-star general and vice-chairman of the nation’s Central Military 
Commission, a relatively modest post. “The domestic public probably 
knew how to interpret” the announcement, wrote Myers in a recent 
study of Em’s rise: “That he was demonstrating his humility by go- 
ing through a kind of on-the-job training of which, being brilliant, he 
had no need.” He began to be seen at his father’s side in the state- 
controlled media. By late 2011, just months before his father’s death, 
Kim was appearing on TV news “not as just another member of his 
father’s entourage,” Myers wrote, “but as an object of affection and 
respect in his own right.” 

Like Grandfather, Like Grandson 

A descriptor often applied to North Korea is “Stalin- 
ist,” and with its old-style Communist imagery and 
propaganda, not to mention its political purges 
and frightening gulags, the state has much in com- 
mon with Stalin’s Soviet Union. But North Korea 
has never known anything other than absolute 
rule. Before Korea’s annexation by Japan, in 1910, Koreans were 
living under a monarchy. After that came rule by imperial Japan: 
Koreans bowed to the emperor. When the Soviet Union liberated 
North Korea, in 1945, Em II Sung stepped into the monarch’s role. 
The vague nationalist ideology the regime calls “Juche” is nothing 
more than an effort to rationalize in pseudo-Marxist terms what Bri- 
an Myers calls “radical ethno-nationalism.” The myth of the Ems 
and of Korean racial superiority is not some strange invention being 
forced down the people’s throats. It is who they are. 

If semi-divine status is carried in a bloodline, then physical similar- 
ity counts for a great deal. Many believe that a big factor— perhaps 
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the biggest— in Kim’s ascendancy may well have been how much he 
looks like his grandfather. In 2010, when pictures of Kim 111 were first 
made pubMc, everyone on the Korean peninsula was struck by the re- 
semblance. “He had the face of Kim 11 Sung when he was young,” 
says Cheong Seong-chang, of the Sejong Institute, a think tank near 
Seoul with links to South Korean intelligence. “Naming him as the 
heir captured the nostalgia of the North Korean people.” 

That nostalgia is deeply rooted. It is worth remembering that it 
was only after Kim’s death, in 1994, and the elevation of Kim II that 
years of inept centralized planning caught up with North Korea. The 
state was managed into catastrophic ruin. Industry collapsed. More 
than half a million starved. People boiled grass and stripped the bark 
off trees in a desperate search for sustenance. Many Koreans saw a 
direct connection between the first Kim’s death and the continuing 
disaster that followed— presided over by his son. Since anger against 
the Supreme Leader cannot be expressed directly, it is registered in 
mounting reverence for the good old days, and the good old ruler. 

Cheong believes that Kim Jong Un’s resemblance to his grandfa- 
ther is at least partly deliberate. There is a popular belief in Korea, 
gyeok se yu jeon, which holds that inherited traits skip a genera- 
tion: A boy tends to be more like his father’s father than like his 
own father. This predisposed North Koreans to see the designated 
heir as a reincarnation of the beloved founder. And where nature 
falls short, artifice sometimes steps in. Whether or not he was or- 
dered to bulk up, there’s no doubt that Kim’s expansion has given 
him the patriarch’s rotundity. It seems more likely that Kim simply 
looks like his grandfather, but there is little doubt that Kim works at 
cementing the visual connection. You see it in his odd haircut, his 
clothing, and the way he walks and moves like a much older man 
in public appearances. In publicity stills, he adopts the stances, ges- 
tures, and facial expressions of his grandfather— or, rather, of the 
painted images of Kim II Sung in generations of party propaganda. 

What’s Kim III really like? Former New Mexico governor Bill Rich- 
ardson has served as U.S. ambassador to the United Nations and has 
negotiated with North Korean leaders in Pyongyang during visits there 
on several occasions. He has retained high-level contacts in North Ko- 
rea and remains deeply interested in the country. “So let me first give 
you what others in North Korea have told me about him,” Richardson 
said in a phone interview. He was kind enough to jot down some of his 
impressions before we spoke. 

Number one: He frequently jokes with other officials about not 
knowing anything, that he is new, and young, and he has no experi- 
ence. He actually thinks that is funny. So that is one. Number two: he 
seems to be insecure. However, he hears no one, and he does not like 
to be briefed about issues. That does not mean he is not street smart 
or that he is not skillful. Surmising the way he has replaced the people, 
especially in the miUtary that he felt were not his people, he has actually 
done that quite effectively. And brought his own people in or people 
that he thinks are more loyal to him. But it strikes me that he feels, by 
his actions, by his bluster, and by his missile launchings, that he is trying 
to consolidate his power. 


The First Rule: Clap 

J ean H. Lee, a Korean-American who established the As- 
sociated Press bureau in Pyongyang in 2012, has spent a 
lot more time in North Korea than most Western journal- 
ists. The only outside reporters allowed to actually live 
in Pyongyang are Russian and Chinese. After setting up 
the bureau, Lee began to “visit” the capital for three-to- 
five-week stints. She would fly out for a week back in the States or in 
Seoul, escaping the strain of constant surveillance, and then return to 
North Korea for another stay. Unlike most Western reporters, who see 
the country only on tightly orchestrated media junkets, Lee has had a 
chance to see North Koreans in their daily lives, offstage- “those in- 
between moments,” she says. What she observed was not the slavish 
devotion required in public, but something close. She saw a very proud 
people determined to put their best foot forward for foreigners— a stur- 
dy, complex, hardworking population, largely ignorant of the world 
outside and resigned to the difficulties on the inside. Humor ran deep. 
Many North Koreans employed wisecracks and facial expressions to 
convey their real feelings, a far richer world than the official line. But 
Kim was the exception. No one joked about the Supreme Leader. 

“It’s highly illegal to criticize or deface anything related to the leader,” 
she says. “Tm not talking about how people feel. I’m talking about how 
they’re required to behave. There are a lot of times when you can see 
those kinds of flickers in people’s faces where they want you to know 
that they have to say certain things, but very few North Koreans would 
be unwise enough to say anytliing openly critical about the leadersliip.” 

This may be the hardest thing for us to understand about Kim Jong 
Un’s world. In the West, kings have become more like national mas- 
cots. In North Korea, Kim effectively rules in the same way a 16th- or 
17th-century European monarch did, by divine right. We have lost 
our feel for the Royal State. It requires public belief more than private 
belief Human beings have always formed their own opinions about 
things, but in the Royal State, pretending in public is essential. 

In 2012, Lee received a rare invitation to attend a conclave of party 
leaders in Pyongyang. Kim had been in power for less than a year, 
and after seeing many propaganda images of him exuding youth and 
vitality she was struck by the way he entered the hall. “He would walk 
like an old man, so it was really odd,” she says. “It wasn’t like he was 
walking like he had difficulty walking. It was more like he had adopt- 
ed a certain gait that was kind of a self-conscious gait of authority.” 

She was struck by another thing at that meeting, where she was 
given a chance to observe the country’s leadership more intimately 
than almost any other outsider had before. At Kim’s entrance, all 
those present leapt to their feet and began clapping vigorously— ev- 
eryone except his uncle Jang Song Thaek. Jang was initially consid- 
ered by many to be the real power in North Korea when his brother- 
in-law, the elder Kim, died. 

“His uncle kind of sat in his seat and didn’t really get up,” 
she says. “He was very slow to get up until the very last minute. 
And then, he didn’t do the full clapping.” Tliis refusal to enthusi- 
astically perform was interpreted by Lee, and by others, as a sign of 
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Jang’s special status, the assumption being that he alone among the 
ranks of faithful could get away with it. Jang’s attitude turned out to 
be a fatal error. In December 2013, during a politburo meeting, Jang 
was dismissed from his posts and arrested. The humiliation was to- 
tal: the event was broadcast on state television. Days later, the regime 
announced that Jang had been tried by a special tribunal and then 
promptly executed. 

Sharecroppers, Not Slaves 

T alk-show comedians and the tabloid press may 
delight in mocking Kim, but many of those who 
watch him closely are actually impressed. What 
are the things a dictator needs to be good at? You 
need to manage the system— the party structure, 
the military, the economy, and the security forces— in 
such a way that your people remain loyal. This is done by adopt- 
ing policies that bring prosperity, if not to everyone, then to at least 
enough people; by artfully elevating those most loyal and able; and 
by demoting the able but disloyal. Threats to your power must be 
eliminated ruthlessly. 

A dictator needs to know how to present himself in public, and 
at this, Kim III already excels. He has a deep voice and is a capable 
public speaker. “I have noticed in my viewing of him that he moves 
well as a politician,” says Bill Richardson. “He is a lot better than his 
father. He smiles. Goes and shakes people’s hands.” Daniel Pinkston, 
a deputy project director for the International Crisis Group, who stud- 
ies North Korea closely, says, “I do not like dictatorships, but as far as 
being a dictator— given that system, and what type of person is needed 
to manage it, maintain it, and sustain it— he is a great dictator.” 

A great dictator must offer more than an impressive voice and 
posture. He must be decisive and instill fear. In his first three years, 
Kim has removed the two men who posed the most serious risk to 
his rule. The first to go was Vice Marshal Ri Yong Ho, chief of the 
general staff of the Korean People’s Army and a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Work- 
ers’ Party. Ri had been close to Kim II and had direct responsibility 
for protecting Pyongyang and, perhaps more important, the Kim 
family. He had been one of the stars of his generation. In July 2012, 
Kim III called a rare Sunday meeting of the Workers’ Party Central 
Committee politburo and abruptly stripped Ri of his duties. It was 
the first sure sign that Kim planned to run the show himself. After 
Kim’s purging, Ri vanished. His ultimate fate is unknown, but no one 
is expecting him back. 

The second threat was Uncle Jang, who, being a family member 
and a far more powerful figure than even Ri, was far more em- 
phatically dumped. Kim made a public show this time, demon- 
strating a more impulsive flair in such matters than his father, who 
was content to shoot errant generals quietly, to imprison them, or 
retire them to rural estates. The fall of Jang harked back to the old 
Soviet show trials and the flamboyant excesses of Saddam Hus- 
sein, who liked to get up onstage with a fat cigar before his assem- 
bled leadership and personally point out those who were to be 
taken from the hall and shot. 

What exactly was Kim up to? It was crucial to clean house in the 
military, replacing older leaders loyal to his father with those primar- 
ily loyal to him, many of them younger men. This not only ensured 
that the military’s commanders were beholden to him but also in- 
fused the old Cold War-era ranks with more modem thinking and 
less resistance to change. 

He has also initiated sweeping economic reforms. His father was 
leaning toward some of these in his later years, but the changes have 


been so aggressive that the prime mover behind them must be Kim 
himself Most are designed to build North Korea’s economy on 
money, which seems an almost silly thing to say, since economies 
are by definition about money. Not in North Korea. In the nation’s 
past, the only path to prosperity was ideological purity. If you lived 
in a better apartment, drove a nicer car, and were permitted to live in 
the relatively affluent districts of Pyongyang, it meant you had the 
approval of the regime. Increasingly, North Koreans can better their 
lot by earning more money, as is the case throughout the world. 
Managers of factories and shops have been given financial incen- 
tives to do better. Success means they can pay their workers and 
themselves more. Kim has pushed for the development of special 
economic zones in every province of the country, with the aim of 
setting up internal competition and rewards, so that the fruits of suc- 
cess in one area no longer must be fully returned to the state. It is 
part of a general effort to kick-start productivity. 

In the agricultural sector, Kim has also implemented reforms that 
have proved surprisingly effective. “He decided to do what his father 
was deadly afraid of doing,” says Andrei Lankov, the Russian Korea 
expert. “He allowed farmers to keep part of the harvest. Farmers are 
not working now as, essentially, slaves on a plantation. Technically, 
the field is still state property, but as a farming family you can register 
yourself as a ‘production team.’ And you wiU be working on the same 
field for a few yetu^ in a row. You keep 30 percent of the harvest for 
yourself And this year, according to the first unconfirmed reports, it 
will be between 40 and 60 percent that will go to the farmers. So they 
are not slaves anymore, they are sharecroppers.” 

There was no dramatic announcement of the change in policy, 
and few have noticed the turnaround. Chronic malnutrition re- 
mains a problem. But in 2013, according to Lankov, for the first 
time in about 25 years North Korea harvested almost enough food 
to feed its population. 

“Despicable Human Scum” 

W ith more of its people having fuller bel- 
lies and money to spend, Kim has done 
little to interfere with North Korea’s black 
markets, aU of them technically illegal. His 
father acquiesced in the existence of this 
underground economy when the popula- 
tion was starving, in the 1990s, but oscillated as the famine eased, 
sometimes treating illicit merchants as criminals and sometimes 
tolerating them. For the most part, Kim has turned a blind eye to the 
black markets even in these years of relative prosperity. At this point, 
the markets represent a substantial part of the nation’s economy, which 
has seen a boom in consumer goods, mostly imported from China. 
Visitors to Pyongyang report large numbers of cell phones in use, more 
cars and trucks moving on its streets, more colorful fashions worn by 
women. Kim’s wife has become something of a style leader, appear- 
ing in public wearing high heels and sleek dresses that reflect current 
tastes in booming Qiina. These are changes that just a few years ago 
would have been unthinkable, so it is reasonable to assume that they 
have not been universally welcomed among the country’s elite. 

In this respect, the remarkably colorful and detailed 2,700-word 
statement on the execution of Jang Song Thaek, calling liim “despica- 
ble human scum,” was revealing. It began theatrically; “Upon hear- 
ing the report on the enlarged meeting of the Pohtical Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea, the service per- 
sonnel and people throughout the country broke into angry shouts 
that a stem judgment of the revolution should be meted out to the 
anti-party, counter-revolutionary factional continued on page 3 69 
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While the world is only too aware of what 
North Korea’s leader thinks about a certain Sony comedy, 
less is known about his dynasty’s long history with— 
and love of— the cinema. Assessing the 14th Pyongyang 
International Film Festival and touring the vast 
“Cholliwood” studio complex, built in 1947 by Kim Jong tin’s 
grandfather, PICO IYER provides a rare inside look 
at the regime’s movie mania 



e might almost be entering the private screening room of 
some mogul in Bel Air. An Apple product manager takes 
his seat among the 20 plush red chairs, and a salesman 
for Google in London sits down beside him. An Iranian 
kidney specialist collects a box of popcorn from the cart in 
the corner, as does a retired lawyer from Miami, a hedge- 
fund manager from New York, and an American invest- 
ment banker now in Hong Kong. 


Then the Hglits go dim and suddenly the locally cherished 
North Korean movie O Youth! begins to unfold before the 
group of tourists in Pyongyang. It’s an engaging and zany 
Jane Austen-style comedy, about a beleaguered father trying 
to marry off his nerdy historian son so his five perky daugh- 
ters can go out and claim husbands. But unlike Persuasion 
or Emma, it features a blusliing beauty crying, “Let’s bring 
glory to the youth in the embrace of the General!” When the 
nerd takes the heroine on a roller-coaster ride, he abruptly 
breaks into a disquisition on the history of Korean boxing in 
the second century B.c. and then speaks of a “U.S. blood- 
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Above, moviegoers 
at the opening 
ceremony of the 
14th Pyongyang 
International Film 
Festival. Below, 
detail of a mural 
at the Pyongyang 
Film Studio. 



sucker quaking with fear.” The April 25th 
Studio, in North Korea’s capital, where we 
are seated, is named, let’s not forget, after the 
date on which the Korean People’s Army was 
founded. In its lavish but almost empty halls— 
there’s not even running water or electricity in 
the restrooms— the main item on display is 
a huge mural at the entrance, depicting the 
country’s “Eternal Leader,” Kim II Sung, and 
his son, Kim Jong II, flanked by soldiers. 

So, yes, “Cholliwood,” as it’s been dubbed 
(“Chollima” is the name of the flying horse you 
see everywhere in North Korea), is not quite 
Cinecitta. And no one has ever accused the 
country around it of sweetness and light. When 
North Korea apparently hacked into Sony’s 
computer system last December— then issued 
threats that almost torpedoed the release of The 
Interneni Sony’s movie about an American talk- 
show host, and his producer, who are enlisted 
by the C.I.A. to kill North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un— the world was reminded of how seri- 
ously Pyongyang takes fihnmaking. Tbt to pay 
a visit to the North Korean capital today is also 
to be reminded of how, in its eccentric way, the 
planet’s most hermetically sealed nation is still 
trying, through films and sports mostly, to make 
a favorable impression on the rest of us. 

As I and 14 otlier foreigners take in the antic 
action in the opulent second-floor screening 
room, among the first outsiders permitted 
to watch films in a studio traditionally giv- 
en over to military 
movies, local film 
excitement is about 
to climax at the 14th 
Pyongyang Interna- 
tional Film Festival. 

Last September, the 
biennial event began 
and concluded with 
virtually Oscar-level ceremo- 
nies, and in between show- 
cased features such as Good 
Fellows (well, the Iranian 
movie, not the Scorsese one) 
and Fast Girls (a British film 
about 400-meter runners). 

Now, as the final credits 
roU, a small, balding man, 
straight-backed in his thin 
shirt, arms held rigidly by 
his side, comes shyly out 
to entertain our questions: 


the seasoned director of the film, Jong Pal 
Jon. We ask him about how his film differed 
from the screenwriter’s version. About how he 
hopes local comedies might improve in the 
future. About why, in North Korean movies, 
the theme music is written before the script. 

The answers aren’t revealing, but the 
searching questions keep coming, especially 
from Nicholas Bonner, a British filmmaker 
based in Beijing who, in 2012, co-produced 
the first Western-North Korean feature mov- 
ie in history. Comrade Kim Goes Flying. It was 
in this very room that Bonner watched the 
rushes of his guileless, blue-skied “girl power” 
story, of a 28-year-old coal miner realizing her 
dreams of becoming a trapeze artist. A few 
feet away stands Ryom Mi Hwa, his North 
Korean producing partner, who helped steer 
the film through three years of rejections and 
re-writes until finally a film about a woman of 
the imderground taking to the air got green- 
liglited by one of the local studios. 

Suddenly, the director in front of us fixes our 
group with a gentle smile and asks, “Which 
part of my film did you find most boring?” 

No one is foohsh enough to say a word, 
though the line about how “the red flag of the 
Motherland is inscribed in my heart” did seem 
a little less convincing than the scene where the 
father gets bopped in the head by a soccer ball. 

“Really,” he insists. “Please be frank: which 
part was boring?” 

“It was all interesting,” someone says. 
Jon confesses that his own favorite scene is 
the one in which the researcher geek falls 
into the Taedong River and, to his surprise. 


his beloved, a champion athlete whom he’s 
mistaken for “an embroidery girl,” dispatches 
three assailants in the dark with some highly 
professional Tae Kwon Do moves. 

T he first time I drove around 
Pyongyang, a quarter of a 
century ago, I felt I was mov- 
ing through a giant stage set, 
made up of false fronts and 
Potemkin surfaces. There were 
no cars along the broad and spotless streets, 
and only a few people, all in groups, moving in 
lockstep under giant golden statues and monu- 
ments that seemed to speak for the supremacy 
of ideology over humanity. Yes, there were 
manicured lawns and showpiece Lego build- 
ings on every side, but my guide’s lines sound- 
ed generally scripted, and even most of the 
foreigners who visited were engaging in their 
own performances, journalists or missionaries 
traveling undercover with their own agendas. 

Nowadays it looks as if someone had 
shouted “Action!” Taxis arrived in the show- 
case capital in 2013, and tubes of rainbow 
neon lighting aimounce a stunning new clus- 
ter of illuminated skyscrapers built in 2012, 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the Eternal Leader’s birth. People can be 
seen chatting with one another and on cell 
phones— and enjoying shooting-range games— 
around the giant squares, and there’s even an 
occasional Mercedes (the plaything of some 
member of the elite, no doubt) to be seen 
nosing in front of the R 5 Uigyong, a 105-story, 
rocket-shaped hotel begun in 1987 and stiU 
“under construction.” 

Bonner, a spirited and 
often unshaven 53-year- 
old who has been coming 
here up to three times a 
month since 1993, stresses 
that it’s crazy to overlook 
or underplay the tough- 
ness that remains: assume 
that a screening of Mr. 
Bean: The Disaster Movie 
is going to lead to mutual 
understanding, he says, 
and “you start falling into 
that Walt Disney, hippie- 
dippie kind of thinking.” 
North Korea is still believed 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 374 
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In 


My Hollywood 

Delia 

EPHRON 

the L.A. of a screenwriter and best-selling author’s youth, star spotting had its perils 


W hen I was a child grow- 
ing up in Los Angeles, I 
was completely confused 
about Hollywood. I would 
watch television quiz shows. 

Contestants would win a 
free trip to Hollywood. I 
would think. Why do they want to go there? 

Holl 5 'wood, located in the east of L.A., was 
scary. Drunks and bums (a popular word then) 
hung out on Hollywood Boulevard, its dangerous < \t 

and dirty main drag. One of the few times I went, 
my dad took me to the premiere of Prince Valiant 
at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, an over-the-top 
relic from Hollywood past. In memory I sat next to 
Prince Valiant himself, Robert Wagner. This could 
not have been possible. My parents were screenwrit- 
ers, and stars are not seated next to screenwriters or 
screenwriters’ children, but I mentioned it to Robert Wagner when 
I met him a few years ago, and he said he remembered, too, so 
aU I have to say about that is Robert Wagner is a very polite man. 

I grew up on the 700 block of Linden Drive in the flats of Beverly 
Hills, the privileged enclave in the center of the city. There were no stars 
on Linden unless you count Bugsy Siegel, and he didn’t live there. The 
Las Vegas mobster was visiting his girlfriend when he was shot dead 
in her house at 810 Linden. Every single time we drove by that house I 
thought about Bugsy. The house had a turret in the front rising up two 
stories— I was sure that it had a winding staircase and that Bugsy had 
been shot at the top and tumbled to the bottom. (In fact, he had been 
sitting in the living room and was shot through the window.) North of 
Sunset, the houses and lots were bigger. This was where the stars lived. 
When I walked to my friend Ronnie’s in Benedict Canyon, I would 

take Roxbury, the next block over, cross Sun- 

set, and pass in quick succession Jimmy Stew- 
art’s house. Jack Benny’s, and Lucille Ball’s. 

These houses were not behind gates or tail 
hedges; nevertheless I never had a star sight- 
ing except once when I went trick-or-treating 
at Lucille Ball’s. The maid answered the door. 

I want to say she was in a maid’s outfit, like 
a black uniform with a lace apron, although 
that is unlikely, but this I remember clearly: 
the bowl of candy was on a little table, and 
next to the table in a straight-backed chair sat 
Lucille Ball. We didn’t say anything to her. 



Dinah Shore 
and Bing 
Crosby in 
Los Anqeles, 
1942. 


bie 

NORTH OF SUNSET, 
THE HOUSES 
WERE RIGGER. THIS 
WAS WHERE THE 

STARS LIVED. 


She didn’t say anything to us. She 
was there for viewing purposes, and 
we just stared and stuck our hands in 
the candy bowl and left. 

My parents worked at Fox, which 
then occupied aU of what is now 
known as Century City (also nowhere 
near actual Hollywood). On the set of 
There’s No Business Like Show Busi- 
ness, a movie they wrote, I met Mari- 
lyn Monroe. I must have been about 
eight. We were entering the sound- 
stage as she was leaving. I think she 
was wearing a robe, tightly sashed, 
but for sure her hair was in curlers 
wrapped with a kerchief tied in a 
knot on top of her head. I was with 
two of my sisters, and my father said, 
“This is Nora, Delia, and Hallie.” She said, “Hello, Nora, Delia, 
and Hallie,” and patted each of us on the head. She laughed. She 
seemed like a really nice person. 

My most significant encounter with a star: At 16, driving on Sunset 
Boulevard, I stopped at one of the lights near the Beverly HiUs Hotel. I 
looked at the car next to mine and there was Bing Crosby. He pointed 
at me, and I thought. Wow, Bing Crosby is pointing at me, but he was 
pointing because my foot had slipped off the brake and my car was 
rolling into the car in front. I hit it, and being so relaxed and with my 
mouth hanging open at the sight of Bing, I slammed into the steering 
wheel and chipped my front teeth. I started crying. Bing drove on. 

Recently a screenwriter friend told me that the way agents and stu- 
dio executives know a writer is old— the worst thing you can be called in 
Hollywood— is that she or he puts two spaces after a period at the end 

of a sentence. (Old, btw, would be over 45.) 

In my opinion, the way you know someone in 
show business is old is if they live in the lar west 
of L.A.— Brentwood or Santa Monica— or if 
they are thinking of buying a condo in the Ven- 
ice Beach area. For the under 45s, the far east 
is now in: Los Feliz, Eagle Rock, Silver Lake. 
Wdien in L.A., I spend aU my time commuting 
between the extremes and visit residential Bev- 
erly HUls only to bypass the Ughts and hideous 
traffic on Sunset or Santa Monica Boulevard. 
I know aU the shortcuts. I rarely go to HoUy- 
wood. It’s stUl better as fantasy, n 
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Brian Grazer, Oscar -winning producer A Beautiful Mind, 
Apollo 13, The Da Vinei Code, Arrested Development, 
and countless other movies and TV series, is most recognized 
for something else: his hair. In an adaptation from a new 
book by BRIAN GRAZER and CHARLES FISHMAN, the producer 
discusses the reactions his spiky locks provoke, the link 
between what’s on top of his head and what’s inside it, and his 



EDGE 



eople in Hollywood know the hair. People in the rest of the world— people who may not even 
know my name but know A Beautiful Mind or Arrested Development or The Da Vinci Code— 
some of them know the hair, too. “That Holl 5 WOod guy with the hair that stands straight 
up”— that’s a common description of me. The hair is part of my image, part of my persona. 
And the hair is no accident: I have to gel it vertical every single morning. 

But my hair isn’t just a fashion quirk. It’s not even really a matter of personal taste. 

After Ron Howard and I had done a couple of movies, I was building a reasonable reputation 
in Hollywood. It was notliing like the visibility of Ron, of course— he was a star and a director 
and the icon of an era. I was a producer, and also a newcomer, especially compared with Ron. 

But I wanted to make an impression. Hollywood is a land of style, a world where how you 
present yourself matters. Many of the people working here are so dramatically good-looking— 
that is their style. That’s not me, and I know that. 

When Ron and I were getting Imagine Entertainment up and running, in the early 90s, it 
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A CUT ABOVE 

Brian Grazer, 
photographed 
(with a nod to Phil 
Stern’s 1955 
portrait of James 
Dean) at his home 
in Santa Monica. 





was during a period when male Hollywood 
producers were developing a kind of collec- 
tive persona. There was a group of young, 
successful producers doing loud, aggressive 
movies. They were themselves loud and ag- 
gressive— they were “yellers,” people who 
sometimes managed their colleagues by 
throwing things and screaming. And many 
in this same group wore beards. Bearded, ag- 
gressive men, producing aggressive movies. 

That wasn’t me. I wasn’t doing loud mov- 
ies; I don’t look great with facial hair. I worked 
for a couple of screamers in my early days in 
Hollywood. I don’t hke being screamed at, 
and I am not myself a screamer. But I didn’t 
want to simply fade into the background. I 
felt I needed to define myself in a way that 
made me memorable. So this question of 
personal style— what to wear, how to look— 
was on my mind. 

It aU fell into place one afternoon in 1993, 
when I was swimming with my daughter. 
Sage, who was then about five. As I surfaced 
in the pool, I ran my fingers through my wet 
hair, standing it straight up. “That looks 
cool!” Sage said. She liked it immediately. 

I looked at myself in the mirror with my 
hair standing up, and I thought. That’s real- 
ly interesting. So I gelled it straight up. I 
started that very day. 

T he hair got noticed. It instantly 
produced an extreme reaction. 
I’d say 25 percent of people 
thought it was cool. Another 
50 percent were curious about 
it. Why do you do your hair 
like that? How do you do your hair like that? 

Some people who knew me already were 
in this curious category. They said, Brian, 
what’s up with the hair? What are you think- 
ing? What got you to do that? Then there 
was the other 25 percent— the people who 
hated the hair. They looked at my hair and 
immediately decided I was an asshole. 

I loved getting that extreme range of re- 
actions from people. The hair inspired cu- 
riosity about me. Right after I started wear- 
ing my hair up, I would sometimes hear 

Adapted from A Curious Mind: The Secret to 
a Bigger Life, by Brian Grazer and Charles 
Fishman, to be published in April by Simon 
& Schuster Inc.; © 2015 by Brian Grazer. 


people talking about it when they thought I 
couldn’t hear them. “Hey, what’s with Graz- 
er? What’s he doing with his hair?” 

Michael Ovitz, the famous superagent 
and Hollywood power broker, grew up in the 
business right alongside me. He lobbied me. 
“Don’t do the hair,” Michael said. “People 
won’t talffi you seriously.” Some people drought 
I was arrogant because of the hair. 

The truth is that it had occurred to me 
that the world of Hollywood is divided into 
two categories— business folks and artists. I 
thought this hairstyle tipped me over into the 
artist category, where I was more comfortable. 

After having my hair straight up for a few 
months, I did think about stopping. So many 
people seemed to be talking about it. But then 
I realized something: Yes, the hair was inspir- 
ing curiosity about me, but what was really in- 
teresting was that people’s reactions to the hair 
said more about what drey thought of me than 
it revealed about me, or my hair. 

I came to see my hair as a test to the world. 
I felt as if I was eliciting the truth about how 
people felt about me much more quickly than 
having to wait for it to come out. So I left it up. 

In a way, the hair does something else for 
me. It lets people know that this guy isn’t 
quite what he seems. He’s a little unpre- 
dictable. He’s not a pre-packaged, shrink- 
wrapped guy. He’s a little different. 

Here’s why my hair is important: Holly- 
wood is ready a smaU company town, and, 
as in any industry, there is a defined system 
of rules and practices and traditions. To get 
things done, you have to foUow the rules. AU 
I did was gel my hair straight up, and some 
people went completely crazy about it. Not 
just some people— one out of four people. 

My hair doesn’t have the sUghtest impact 
on any script or director or talent; it doesn’t 
change the marketing of a movie or the 
opening-weekend grosses. But it made a lot 
of people— some of them important people- 
ready uncomfortable. Now, imagine the reac- 
tion, the resistance, when you do something 
different in an arena where it really matters. 

But I don’t want to do the same kind of 
work everyone’s doing. I don’t even want to 
do the same kind of work I was doing 10 
years ago or 5 years ago. I want variety. I want 
to tell new stories— or classic stories in new 
ways— both because that makes my dfe inter- 


esting and because it makes going to the 
movies or turning on the TV interesting. 

I want the opportunity to be different. 

W here do I get 
the confidence 
to be differ- 
ent? A lot of it 
comes from cu- 
riosity. I spent 
years as a young man trying to under- 
stand the business I’m in. I have spent 
decades staying connected to how the 
rest of the world works. 

For 35 years. I’ve been tracking 
down people about whom I was curi- 
ous and asking if I could sit down with 
them for an hour. I’ve had as few as 
a dozen “curiosity conversations” in a 
year, but sometimes I’ve done them as 
often as once a week. My goal was al- 
ways at least one every two weeks. My 
only rule for myself was that the people 
had to be from outside the world of 
movies and TV. 

I was so serious about the curiosity 
conversations that I often spent a year 
or more trying to get together with par- 
ticular people. I would spend hours call- 
ing, writing letters, cajoling, befriending 
assistants. The point was to follow my 
curiosity, and I’ve ranged as widely as I 
could. I’ve sat down with two C.I.A. di- 
rectors. With both Carl Sagan and Isaac 
Asimov. With Jonas Salk, the scientist 
and physician who developed the polio 
vaccine, a childhood hero of mine. It took 
me more than a year to get an audience with 
him. I met with Edward Teller, who became 
a leading proponent of the hydrogen bomb. 
He was an old man when I met him, and he 
was advising President Reagan on the “Star 
Wars” program. I met with Carlos Shm, the 
Mexican businessman who has, at times, 
been the richest man in the world. How does 
the richest man in the world live every day? 
I wanted to know what it takes to be that 
kind of businessman, to be so driven and 
determined that you win bigger than anyone 
else. My conversation with the astronaut Jim 
Lovell certainly started me on the path to 
teUing the story of Apollo 13. But how do I 
convey the psychology of being trapped on a 


“DON’T DO THE HAIR,’’ 

MICHAEL OVITZ SAID. 

“PEOPLE WON’T TAKE TOU SERIOUSLY” 
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crippled spaceship? It was Veronica de Negri, 
a Chilean activist who was tortured for months 
by her own government, who taught me what 
it’s like to be forced to rely completely on one- 
self to survive. I’ve met with people of whom 
I was scared, and I’ve met people that I really 
didn’t want to meet. 

I never meet anyone with a movie in mind. 
(Although, in recent years, it’s become clear 
that some people met with me because they 
thought that maybe I would do a movie about 
them or their work.) Tlie goal for me is to learn 
something. The results have always been sur- 
prising, and the connections I’ve made from 
the curiosity conversations have cascaded 
through my life— and the movies we make— in 
the most unexpected ways. For me, when I’m 
learning from someone who is riglit in front of 
me, it’s better than sex. It’s better than success. 

Curiosity can give you the courage to be 
adventurous and ambitious— and different. It 
does that by getting you comfortable with be- 
ing a little uncomfortable. The start of any jour- 
ney is always a bit nerve-racking. But curiosity 
gives you power. It’s not tlie kind of power that 
comes from yelling and being aggressive. It’s a 
quiet kind of power. It’s a cumulative power. 


Curiosity is power for real people; it’s power 
for people who don’t have superpowers. 

Without quite realizing it, the people who 
hated my hair back in the beginning were 
right. The hair might just look like a matter 
of personal style, but, for me, it is a way of re- 
minding myself every day that I am trying to 
be a little different, that it’s O.K. to be a little 
different, that being different requires courage, 
just like gelling your hair straight up requires 
courage, but you can be different— curious- 
in ways that make most people smile. 

T gel my hair every morning first 
thing when I wake up. It takes 
about 10 seconds. I never skip the 
gel. And 20 years after I started do- 
ing it, it has become my signature— 
and my approach to work matches 
my hair. It’s also still a great way of starting 
a conversation and standing out. 

In February 2001, I got to spend four 
days in Cuba with a group of friends who are 
also media executives. The group included 
Graydon Carter, the editor of this magazine; 
Tom Freston, then chairman and C.E.O. 
of MTV Networks; Bill Roedy, then presi- 


dent of MTV Networks International; fellow 
producer Brad Grey; Jim Wiatt, then chief of 
the talent agency William Morris; and Les 
Moonves, who was president of CBS. 

We had a long lunch with Fidel Castro. 
He was wearing his usual green army fatigues, 
and he talked to us through a translator for 
three and a half hours— without even taking a 
breath, I could swear. It was the usual Castro 
speech, mostly about why Cuba is amazing 
and the United States is doomed. 

When he stopped talking, he looked at 
me— I wasn’t necessarily the most prominent 
person in the group— and through the transla- 
tor he asked just one question: “How do you 
get your hair to stand up that way?” Every- 
body laughed. 

Even Castro loved the hair, n 
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The 50th-birthday|^artyNanc}nj^4§^^^^^^ threw for her 
ex-husband, Frank Sinatra, in 1965; was S night to remember, a testament 
to Hollywood’s affection for her as rnuch as for him. 

A half-century later, their granddaughter A. J. LAMBERT talks with 
“Senior” about life after Frank— and about how her 
love and dignity (and Sunday dinners) kept a family united 
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Nancy Sinatra Sr. 
enjoying a Jack - 
Daniel’s Sinatra 
Select on t!i^ ^ 
rocks at her home, 
in Beverly Hills. 
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n December 12, 
1965, my grandmother Nancy Sinatra Sr. 
threw the biggest party she’d ever thrown. 
Her friends knew her as an accomplished 
hostess, someone with grace and charm. 
She had lived a life of glamour but also one 
of pain and betrayal: her husband had had 
difficulty staying true to his marriage vows, 
and they had decided to di- 
vorce many years earlier. 

December 12, 1965, was the 
day my grandfather Frank Sina- 
tra turned 50 years old. 

It was, by all accounts, a mag- 
nificent party. After months of 
agonized planning, it seemed that everyone 
in Hollywood had received an invitation 
on engraved stationery from Francis-Orr 
in Beverly Hills . The Crystal Ballroom at 
the Beverly Wilshire was decked out in 
flowers, and the tables were set with silver 
and crystal. Milton Berle M.C.’d a revue 
featuring personalized song parodies by 
Sammy Cahn, who had helped write many 
of my grandfather’s hits: “Come Fly 
with Me,” “Love and Marriage,” “High 
Hopes.” There were performances by my 
grandparents’ own daughters, Nancy ju- 
nior and Tina, as well as the stars they 
counted as their mutual friends, including 
Tony Bennett and Dean Martin. Sammy 
Davis Jr. even popped out of the birth- 
day cake. The pictures from that Sunday 


night— coming up on 50 years ago— show Hol- 
lywood out in force to celebrate a man they 
loved and admired. 

But it was not only the man they loved. A 
tide of thank-you notes started flowing to my 
grandmother’s door the morning after the 
party. She is now 97 and showed the notes 
to me not long ago, unearthing a box that 
contained at least 50 handwritten cards and 
letters. I found myself reading words such as 
these, from Mr. and Mrs. George Sidney: 
“You deserve four stars for the entire party, 
from the moment of entrance to the moment 
of exit— but there really aren’t enough stars 
for the wannth and love that filled aU of you 
and in turn filled the room.” Bill Perlberg, 
who produced Miracle on 34th Street and 
Song of Bernadette, summed it up with one 
line: “It was the best party ever.” 

The sense I got from reading those words 
of gratitude— written nine years before I was 
born— is that what made the evening spe- 
cial were the dignity and love it took for 
Nancy senior (or Senior, as she is known) 
to throw such a bash. As mutual friends of 
hers and her former husband’s, the people 
who were there (Jack Benny, George Burns) 
along with some who weren’t (Toots Shor, 
Danny Thom- 
as) never took 


sides. When my grandparents spht, in 1951, 
after 12 years of marriage, the pals that 
were around during Frank and Nancy se- 
nior’s good times remained just as loyal to 
both Sinatras. They all understood that my 
grandmother, who could have easily allowed 
herself to become the woman scorned, in- 
stead became the woman who carried on 
living the life she helped make for our fam- 
ily— with a flair that everyone noticed back 
then and still notices today. 

Poring over the thank-you notes, I said I 
found it somewhat unusual for a divorced wife 
to throw her ex-husband— who’d caused a lot 
of heartache— a blowout 50th-birthday party. 
Senior said, “Well, ours was not a usual situ- 
ation. But, honestly, I don’t understand why 
other people didn’t understand me wanting 
to do it. He was always doing so much for so 
many that I wanted us to do something for 
him. I mean, 50 is a big number!” 


M 



y grandmother was born 
Nancy Barbato and was 
raised in Jersey City. 
She fell in love with an 
unknown young jazz 
singer she met at the 
Shore, married him, struggled with him 
through some lean years, had three kids 
with him, stood just beside the limelight 
that shone on him, and supported him 
through many ups and downs. Despite 
the fact that it wasn’t meant to be forever, 
in a way it was. My grandfather, after all, 
never stopped having contact with her. 
“It was normal for us to be together be- 
cause we were always kind of together,” 
she told me. “I didn’t do it under the 
pretense of thinking he’d come back. It’s 
just that we had a nice association and I 
wanted to keep it that way. Nothing wrong 
with that.” 

I remember many times when they 
j would be on the phone until all hours, 
I even when he was in his 80s, at the end 
of his life. I know he never stopped loving 
her. And I know she never stopped lov- 
ing him. “Thank God I never re-married,” 
she said. “I was never even close. I would 
have had to be in love, and I would never 
fall in love again. I was one of those idiot 
people.” After continued on page 36 * 


I KNOW HE NEVER 


STOPPED LOVING HER. 

AND SHE NEVER STOPPED LOVINCx HIM. 
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My Hollyw ood 


David 

STEINBERG 

He won the comedian’s jackpot: weekly lunches with Groncho Marx and Jack Benny 


y Hollywood is 
like a movie where 
the stars are com- 
edy legends and 
the only currency 
is laughter. Re- 
W cently, my wife, 

’ ^ Robyn, surprised 

me for my birthday with a dream 
dinner— a table at E. Baldi, in Beverly 
Hills, with guests including Larry Da- 
vid, Bob Newhart, Martin Short, and 
Don Rickies. No one had a kind word 
to say about me for over three hours. I 
couldn’t have been happier. 

When I first arrived in Hollywood 
I was in my early 20s. I was single. I 
bought a 1965 Morgan I couldn’t af- 
ford. What could be better? 

To me, no one had ever been more entertaining than 
Groucho Marx. As a kid, I could pretty much lip-synch his 
movies. As an adult. I’d often go to Marx Brothers retro- 
spectives. So, to finally meet “the one, the only” Groucho was like 
a Trekkie meeting Spock. And for him to ask me to write Minnie’s 
Boys, a musical about the Marx Brothers, was a dream come true. I 
was warned by Arthur Whitelaw, the producer, that Groucho could 
be tough. I was nervous about what he would ask me. He asked me 

only one question: “Got a pencil?” That’s all 

he asked me. I said “Yes,” and we made a 
deal. I was co-hosting a show called Music 
Scene with Lily Tomlin at the time, and my 
plan was to write Minnie’s Boys during the 
hiatus. 

Second meeting: now it was time to get 
to work. I asked about Chico. Groucho 
said, “Chico brought venereal disease to 
the vaudeville circuit. Let’s go to lunch.” It 
became a ritual. Every Tuesday we’d go to 
the Hillcrest Country Club for lunch with 
his friends Jack Benny and George Burns. 

Not for a second did I take for granted that I 
was sitting with a Mount Rushmore of com- 



David Steinberg 
and 

Groucho Marx 
on Music Scene, 
1970. 


tete 

TO FINALLY 
MEET GROUCHO MARX 
WAS LIKE 
A TREKKIE 

MEETING 

SPOCK. 


edy. I always had my pencil 
with me, and when I wasn’t 
laughing I was furiously writ- 
ing down everything they said. 
One of their favorite topics of 
conversation was comparing 
bad reviews— it turned them 
into young warriors. A critic’s 
name would come up and they 
would all pile on. George was 
still pissed, 40 years later, at a 
long-gone Philadelphia critic: 
“He gave Fink’s Mules a better 
notice than me and Gracie.” 

One Tuesday, Groucho asked 
me if I knew Adolph Zukor. I 
was a stand-up comic in my 20s; 
Zukor was a founding father of 
Hollywood in his 90s. We didn’t 
exactly hang out in the same circle. Groucho said, “C’mon, TU 
introduce you.” As we got up to meet him I noticed that Jack 
Beimy and George Bums were suppressing giggles and avoiding 
eye contact with me. We approached Mr. Zukor, who at this point in his 
life looked like a cap in a chair. Groucho lifted up Zukor’s cap, pointed 
at me, and said, “Adolph, you remember Chico, don’t you?” 

Hiatus came and I finally sat down in earnest to structure my 
notes. They were less than meticulous: “Chico, venereal disease, 

vaudeville circuit . . . Fink’s Mules . . . Adolph, 

remember Chico?” and at least a hundred 
other lines that made me laugh, having noth- 
ing to do with Minnie’s Boys. I broke out in a 
sweat. It was impossible to start the musical 
from scratch and to finish it before the next 
season. I immediately called Groucho. He 
couldn’t have been more gracious. He even 
agreed to be a guest on Music Scene, which I 
was hosting. I asked him what he was going 
to do about Minnie’s Boys. He said, “Don’t 
worry about it— I think my son has a pencil.” 
Arthur Marx and his partner, Robert Fisher, 
wrote it, and they hit it out of the park. And 
without even using my notes, n 
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IN TUNE 

Julie Andrews 
and Christopher 
Plummer, 
photographed in 
New York City. 
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The Sound of Music confirmed Julie Andrews as 
a Hollywood star, embarrassed Christopher Plummer for 
decades, and forged a permanent bond between 
the two. Fifty years after Maria and Captain von Trapp first 
captivated audiences, ALEX WITCHED gets Andrews 
and Plummer talking about the making of a classic, as well 
as the mountains they’ve climbed since then 
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t would surprise no one, perhaps, to 
learn that JuUe Andrews travels with her own teakettle. 

On a late afternoon last winter she and Christopher Plummer 
met me at the Loews Regency Hotel, in Manhattan, to talk about 
the 50th anniversary of the movie version of The Sound of Music, 
which is being re-released in theaters in April. For anyone who saw 
it originally, in 1965, it hardly seems possible that so much time has 
passed. Now that Plummer is 85 and Andrews is 79, you can imag- 
ine how they feel. 

It was during the filming of The Sound of Music that Andrews 
and Plummer began a friendship, which, half a century later, is stiU 
going strong. Andrews’s husband, Blake Edwards, directed Plum- 
mer in The Return of the Pink Panther in 1975, and they remained 
friendly until the director’s death, in 2010. (Edwards and Andrews 
had been married for 41 years; Plummer has been married to his 
wife, Elaine, since 1970.) In 2001, Andrews and Plummer co-starred 
in a live television production of On Golden Pond, and in 2002 they 
toured the U.S. and Canada together in a stage extravaganza called 
A Royal Christmas. By now, they have perfected the weU-wom patter 
of an old married couple themselves. 

Once Andrews’s kettle was pressed into service and the tea was 
brewed and poured, the two of them settled onto the couch in a suite to 
talk. They had just returned from a photo shoot. I asked how it went, 
and Andrews leapt in: “Well, I was dressed in black. He was dressed in 
black. We were against some white, I think. I had a great pair of ear- 
rings, and my hair was really exciting. It was done up rather wildly.” 

“You didn’t notice me at aU, did you?” Plummer asked wanly. 

“No, I didn’t,” she answered vigorously. 

He pouted. “I haven’t eaten anything for days,” he announced. 

She responded on cue. “Oh, honeybun, that’s terrible!” 


Heartened, he continued, “There was a charity dinner last night, 
and the food was so awful nobody ate anything.” She fumbled tlirough 
her bags. He looked on hopefully, but she landed on a bottle of Advil. 

“I have to have these— I’m sorry,” she said, shaking out a few piUs, 
which dropped onto the carpet. She picked them up and swallowed 
them anyway. “There were just so many stairs today,” she said, con- 
tinuing to dig until she unearthed a Kashi peanut-butter granola bar. “I 
brought half a peanut-butter cookie with me,” she told him cajohngly 
He eyed it shrewdly. “Not half,” he said. “A quarter.” 

O.K., guys. Part of the reason we’re here today is to talk about 
your 50-year friendship. 

“What do you mean, friendship?” Andrews asked. 

“Exactly,” Plummer said. 

Not His Favorite Thing 

T hrough the decades, Plummer has remained unabash- 
edly ornery about playing Captain von Trapp. He 
was, even in the early 1960s, a celebrated stage actor 
and chose to do the film primarily as training for play- 
ing Cyrano de Bergerac in a Broadway musical (a role 
that would not materialize until 1973). Instead, at 34, 
with gray highlights in his hair, he found himself shipwrecked aboard 
what he considered the Good Ship Lollipop as an unwitting party to 
seven chipper children, a warbling nun, and a bosun’s whistle. Indeed, 
when The Sound of Music was released, the reviews were awful. Pauline 
Kael trounced it as “mechanically engineered” to transform the audi- 
ence into “emotional and aesthetic imbeciles when we hear ourselves 
humming the sickly, goody-goody songs.” In The New York Tima, Bos- 
ley Crowther allowed that Andrews “goes at it happily and bravely” 
while noting that the other adult actors “are fairly horrendous, espe- 
cially Christopher Plummer as Captain von Trapp.” 

Plummer returned to the theater, where he was, is, and always 
will be a giant. (His lago was masterly, as was his Lear.) Ten years 
after The Sound of Music, he found his footing on-screen as a char- 
acter actor portraying Rudyard Kipling, opposite Sean Connery and 
Michael Caine, in John Huston’s The Man Who Would Be King, 
and he has worked steadily in film ever since. In 2012, he accepted 
an Academy Award for best actor in a supporting role for Beginners, 
in which he played (underplayed, beautifully) a husband and father 
who comes out as gay in much later life. He has just shot the lead 
in Remember, a thriller directed by Atom Egoyan, and is choosing 
between two new film roles. 

Whether Plummer likes it or not, the legacy of The Sound of 
Music feeds his currency. The incurably handsome, subtly grieving, 
widowered Captain von Trapp was always the heartthrob in the 
movie, never Rolf, the twerpy teenage messenger boy. The fact that ^ 
it took a guitar-playing nun with bad clothes and good values to 8 
trump the elegant yet shallow Baroness is pure Hollywood justice. ° 
Off-screen, the well-born Plummer (his great-grandfather Sir John > 
Abbott was prime minister of Canada) spent his life compensating | 
as a notorious bad boy— drinking and carousing, skewering himself £ 
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Andrews and 
Plummer, with the 
Alps in the 
background, 
on location for The 
Sound of Music. 
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FINDING THEIR DREAM " 

( 1 ) Plummer as Hamlet in the BBC’s Hamlet at Elsinore, 1964. 

(2) Andrews and the children working on the “Do-Re-Mi” scene for 
The Sound of Music at the Mirahell Palace and Gardens, 
Salzburg, Austria, 1964. (3) Andrews, Plummer, and director Robert 
Wise on set, 1964. ( 4 ) A poster for the release. ( 5 ) Andrews, 1964. 

( 6 ) The kids keeping up their studies with a teacher, 1964. ( 7 ) Andrews— 
an Oscar winner for Mary Poppins—AuA Audrey Hepburn 
backstage at the 37th Academy Awards, April 5, 1965. 




Plummer makes 
a surprise 
» appearance with 
Andrews during the 
final curtain call 
for Victor/ Victorih 
at the Marquis | 
Theatre, New York 
City, 1997. 
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with self-deprecating humor as he happily trashed the conceited or 
self-important along the way. His 2008 memoir, In Spite of Myself, 
is a show-business tour de force. 

A ndrews is a different animal altogether. Tlie Sound 
of Music followed Mary Poppins by six months; they 
were preceded by her Broadway triumph as Eliza 
Doolittle in My Fair Lady. Jack Warner famously 
rejected her for the movie version of My Fair Lady, 
hiring Audrey Hepburn instead (and dubbing her 
singing voice). During the 1965 Golden Globe awards, when An- 
drews won best actress in a musical or comedy for Mary Poppins, 
she made it a point to thank Warner in her acceptance speech. 

She has been a movie star ever since. Although frozen in the 
minds of millions as an improbable hybrid of nanny and nun, An- 
drews is much more, obviously; her triumph both on-screen and 
onstage in her husband’s Victor/Victoria is an example of her range, 
along with her critically acclaimed dramatic turn in the film version 
I of Duet for One. Besides her preternatural singing voice, what has al- 

ways defined her is plain hard work. During rehearsals for My Fair 
Lady, her co-star, Rex Harrison, was disdainful of her dramatic abili- 
ties and wanted her replaced. The director, Moss Hart, dismissed 
the cast to spend 48 hours working solely with Andrews to improve 
her performance. As she tells it in her memoir. Home, when Hart 
finished, his wife, Kitty Carlisle Hart, asked how it went. “Oh, she’ll 
be fine,” Moss replied wearily. “She has that terrible British strength 
that makes you wonder how they ever lost India.” 

In Andrews’s case, she’s earned every bit of that strength. Her 
womanizing maternal grandfather contracted syphilis and died at 
43: the cause was “paralysis of the insane.” He had infected his wife, 
and she died two years later. Andrews’s mother, a gifted pianist, left 
her father to marry a vaudeville performer, Ted Andrews, and they 
and Juhe worked together on the road for years. Her alcoholic step- 
father tried to molest her on a number of occasions. Her mother also 
became an alcoholic. When Julie was 14, her mother confessed that 
her first husband was not Julie’s biological father. Her real father had 
been a “one-time liaison.” Although Andrews met him, she never 
encouraged a relationship. 

She worked to support her family financially aU through her child- 
hood; she also helped raise her younger siblings. Her unshakable 
good-girl persona served as an antidote to her tawdry circumstances, 
certainly, and it also served to turn her into an expert politician, ideal 
training for a star. She shakes hands, makes eye contact, uses proper 
names, and has perfected the art of answering a question not with its 
actual answer but with the answer she chooses to give. 

As she and Plummer mimched their respective fractions of peanut- 
butter bar, they recalled A Royal Christmas. “We played every awful 
hockey rink all the way from Canada to Florida,” Andrews said. 
“We had huge buses we could sleep in. It was with the London 
Philharmonic and the Westminster Choir and the Somebody Bell 
Ringers and the Something Ballet. And Chris and me doing our bit. 


It turned out to be great fun under awful circumstances, didn’t it?” 

“The bus was the most fun,” he said. “We had our own bar, so 
we couldn’t wait to get there.” 

Yes, but as we were now drinking tea, perhaps we could return to 
The Sound of Music, which began its life as a Tony-winning Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical in 1959. William Wyler signed on to di- 
rect the film version but never fell in love with the story; he dropped 
it to make The Collector instead. Robert Wise, an Academy Award 
winner for directing West Side Story (and a nominee for best film 
editing on Citizen Kane), took over, and The Sound of Music won 
best picture for 1965, earning him his second best-director Oscar. 

But at least someone in this room seems to regard it as the child 
he never wanted and can never get rid of 

“Well, I never knock it,” Andrews said staunchly, “because it was 
the moment in my career where everything exploded. That and Pop- 
pins.” (Andrews reportedly earned aU of $225,000 for a two-picture 
deal that included her role as Maria.) 

“As cynical as I always was about The Sound of Music, ” Plummer 
said, “I do respect that it is a bit of relief from all the gunfire and 
car chases you see these days. It’s sort of wonderfully, old-fashionedly 
universal. It’s got the bad guys and the Alps; it’s got Julie and senti- 
ment in bucketloads. Our director, dear old Bob Wise, did keep it 
from falling over the edge into a sea of treacle. Nice man. God, what 
a gent. There are very few of those around anymore in our business.” 

T hat’s probably true, though, all things considered, 
Plummer seems to be doing pretty well these days. 

“I’m not complaining about me,” he said, raising 
his hands. “It’s nice to be discovered again at this 
exalted age. You know, I really tip my hat to Mickey 
Rooney. He was in his 90s and stiU touring.” 

What an unlikely person for him to admire. 

“I think, of all the old guys who have lived to an extraordinary 
age who kept working,” Plummer continued, “he was the most vi- 
tal. John Gielgud was still working when he was 96, but that was 
an ornate life John brought to the stage. Mickey Rooney was a little 
animal who attacked everything with just as much fire as he did 
when he was a kid. He was so good at everything— tap dancing, 
singing with Judy then breaking your heart in The Black Stallion as 
the coach. And he managed to marry about 18 times. They were all 
tall. God bless him.” 

It seems as if growing older while staying handsome in Holly- 
wood equals having no looks at aU. 

“Yes,” he said, laughing. “It’s extraordinary, isn’t it? But Tm 
thrilled that I turned into a character actor quite early on. I hated 
being a poncey leading man. You really start to worry about your 
jawline. Please.” 

O.K., back to your friendsliip, you two. They looked at each other. 
“She can’t think of anything to say,” Plummer said, amused. 
Andrews rallied. “He was such a hugely great actor that when he was 
cast in Sound of Music aU I could think was. How wiU I ever live up to 
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THE KIDS ARE 
ALL RIGHT 

Top, from left: 
Kym Karath, Debbie 
Turner, Angela 
Cartwright, Duane 
Chase, Heather^*' 
Menzies, Nicholas 
Hammond, and 
Charmian Carr, 

^ with Andrews and 
Plummer, on location 
in 1964. Above, 
the same group 
today, minus Andrews 
and Plummer, 
photographed by Art 
Streiber in Los Angeles. 
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“SHE MAY BE A 

TERRIBLE MARTINET, 

BUT SHE’S NOT AN UNPEEASANT ONE.” 


that? But we had a very good time. We never had a cross word, nothing.” 

“No,” he agreed. “She may be a terrible martinet, but she’s not 
an unpleasant one.” 

“Who was it that called me a nun with a switchblade?” she asked. 

He chortled. “That’s right. Nun with a switchblade.” 

“I thought it was you,” she said. 

“No.” 

Is it true that Plummer shot only 11 days in Austria? 

“Something like that,” he said. “It was a terribly short schedule.” 

“It couldn’t have been only 11 days,” she protested. “Come on.” 

“No, really, there were very few days. I had so much time on my 
hands, that’s why I got so fat. I drank so much and ate all those won- 
derful Austrian pastries. When I got to shooting, Robert Wise said, 
‘My God, you look like Orson Welles.’ We had to re-do the costume.” 

“I never noticed. I didn’t,” she insisted. “I do know that you and 
I bonded a couple of times. Once was when I was soaking wet, after 
the boat I was in with the children turned over. It’s one of my favorite 
moments in the film. I’ve never told you this— it was just before we go 
into the gazebo and you’ve said good-bye to the Baroness. 'Vbu were 
trying to say that you were glad Maria was back. And like a child, you 
said that it was all wrong when I went away and it would be all wrong 
if I went again. It was so endearing.” 

He beamed, while I pointed out that she actually has said this 
before. Many times. 

“I have?” She looked surprised. 

“Well, it’s the first time I’ve heard it,” he protested loyally. “It was 
hard to find playable scenes. Ernest Lehman, who was such a won- 
derful screenwriter, did marvelously on Sound of Music considering 
it’s written as a musical, not as a play.” 

Andrews nodded. “There were so many potentially cloying pos- 
sibilities. You were the glue that bonded us all together because you 
wouldn’t allow that and I tried not to.” 

“It’s easier for the Baron, of course,” Plummer said, “because he 
was a bit of a bitch.” 

The real baroness, Maria von Trapp— stepmother to the seven von 
Trapp children, the last of whom, also named Maria, died in 2014 at 
99— wanted much more influence over the film than she had; she was 
relegated to appearing as an extra. “We met, but I had more to do with 
her later,” Plummer said. “A friend of mine in the Bahamas asked 
Elaine and myself— oh no, Elaine wasn’t with me; well, whatever wife 
it was at the moment— to tea, and I went to my friend’s house, and her 
other guests were the governor-general of the Bahamas and the baron- 
ess. There she was again. She had just swum a famous channel swim 
in the Bahamas— and won, of course. They had a boat follow her, and 
they’d throw her a banana now and then. But I thought. My God, what 
an extraordinary contrast to this creature.” He pointed to Andrews. 
“She was very big.” 

Andrews nodded. “She was a hefty girl. Later, when I was doing my 
own television series, she came on and sang with me. She was very sweet. ’ ’ 

In 1997, Andrews’s singing voice was essentially destroyed after she 
underwent surgery to remove non-cancerous nodules from her throat. “I 


don’t talk about it mucE” she said, looking miserable once I mentioned it. 

In the aftermath, she sought out grief counseling at the Sierra 
Tucson rehab center. “It was devastating,” she said. “I thought may- 
be I would get it back. That was before I realized that he had actu- 
ally taken tissue away. But for the year and a half that I waited for 
something miraculous to happen, I thought I must do something or 
I’ll go crazy. My daughter Emma and I began to work together and 
formed our small book-publishing company.” (The two have written 
26 children’s books together under Andrews’s own imprint.) “I was 
bemoaning my fate one day and said, ‘God, I miss singing, Emma. 
I can’t begin to tell you.’ And she said, ‘I know, but look, you’ve 
found a new way of using your voice.’ One of our books has been 
made into a musical. The Great American Mousical, which I direct- 
ed at the Goodspeed Opera House, in Connecticut. And another, 
Simeon ’s Gift, has been adapted for a symphony orchestra and five 
performers. I’m also a very proud member of the board of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic.” 

“Classical music was my first love,” Plummer volunteered. “It’s 
given me such extraordinary joy and has been a huge influence on 
my work, particularly in the classics, where you have to know where 
the coda comes and where the climax. You make your own sym- 
phony out of the words. I do regret that I didn’t continue studying 
classical piano, which I started to do as a kid.” 

“And I regret not going to university,” Andrews added. “I had 
no education whatsoever, and my mother said, ‘Oh, you’ll get a 
much better education in life.’ I did to some extent, though I always 
wish I could have tried it.” 

Well, as icons in a classic movie that will last forever, if they each 
could change one thing in it, what would it be? 

“I would have changed me altogether and gotten somebody 
else,” Plummer said. 

“Oh, shut up,” Andrews replied wearily. “I’d probably change a 
couple of renditions of how I sang something,” she went on, “be- 
cause it always feels wildly high to me when the movie begins. But 
you know what? It’s also a movie from a particular era that has held 
up over the years. Yru never start out being a stair. You take any job 
that comes along, and if you’re really lucky, the movie takes off. My 
mother did drill that into me; ‘Don’t you dare get a swollen head. 
There’s always somebody that can do what you do and probably 
even better than you.’ That was great training.” 

Bloom and Grow Forever 

T n recent years. The Sound of Music sing-alongs have be- 
come popular, from Salzburg to London’s West End to the 
Hollywood Bowl, with audiences attending screenings in 
full costume. Neither Andrews nor Plummer has ever been 
to one. “There’s this great story of one young man in Lon- 
don,” she said, “who was spray-painted from top to bottom 
in gold. They said, ‘What are you from the movie?’ And he said, ‘I’m 
Ray, a drop of golden sun.’” 

We had gone from teatime to dinnertime. Andrews insisted I 
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accompany them downstairs to the Regency 
Bar & Grill for a drink. There, they were 
joined by their road crew: Steve Sauer, An- 
drews’s manager; Rick Sharp, her makeup 
artist; John Isaacs, her hairstylist; Elaine 
Plummer; Lou Pitt, Plummer’s manager; and 
Pitt’s wife, Berta. These days, Plummer lives 
in Connecticut and spends winters in Flori- 
da; Andrews lives on Long Island to be near 
Emma and their business, though she keeps 
an apartment in Santa Monica. 

Andrews and Plummer sat next to each 
other at the center of the long table, their 
backs to the room. He ordered wine— his seri- 
ous drinking days are over, he’d told me ear- 


lier. Andrews ordered her usual, a Ketel One 
martini, straight up, with olives. 

As the table toasted, I thanked the two of 
them for inviting me. Andrews smiled gra- 
ciously, while Plummer retorted, “Well, I 
didn’t invite you!” 

Everyone drank and ordered dinner. This 
group has been on the road together for so 
long, they could have been celebrating their 
own Christmas. When Plummer and An- 
drews spoke, they leaned close to each other, 
their heads almost touching. Gradually, peo- 
ple at other tables started noticing them, shift- 
ing forward to see if they could beheve their 
eyes. After all, the last time most of us saw the 


Nancy Sinatra Sr. 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 5 6 the divotce, my 
grandmother went to college, threw herself 
into charitable work, continued to hone her 
reputation as a hostess, and raised three chil- 
dren, Nancy junior (my mother), Frank ju- 
nior, and Tina. 

Senior has always been very private. She 
rarely talks to the press or makes any appear- 
ances having to do with her family. When 
Gay Talese wrote his profile of my grandfather 
for Esquire, in 1966 (he’d finished his report- 
ing just before the big 50th-birthday party), 
she didn’t talk. There’s not much she will say 
about herself, preferring to speak more about 
her own accomplishments— taking classes, 
the way her table settings looked at parties, 
her friendships— than anything others might 


find “juicy” (with the possible exception of 
her assertion that Frank Sinatra was horrible 
with money). It’s true that my grandmother 
has lived in a world that is very much about 
the veneer. She has said that her goal was al- 
ways to keep things harmonious so that her 
family could enjoy a smooth cruise through 
the choppy waters of public life. She never lied 
about the state of affairs between her and her 
husband; she just didn’t dish the dirt with the 
rest of the girls. She still doesn’t. 

But no one in our family, Frank included, 
would have become what we did were it not for 
her. My grandfather held tremendous power in 
Hollywood and in the music industry and, yes, 
within our family. But my grandmother was 
the matriarch who held it all together. 

N ancy and Frank were married on Febru- 
ary 4, 1939, and moved into a little apart- 
ment in Jersey City, with one tiny table to eat 
at. There was often a gaggle of band members 
crammed around that tiny table. A few months 
after my grandfather had started singing in 
Harry James’s band, in June of 1939, a tour 
was booked. Grandma wanted to go along, so 
she and my grandfather packed up their car 
and decided to follow the bus across the coun- 
try together. Nancy wanted to be with her new 
love as often as she could, and it didn’t mat- 
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two of them together, they were climbing over 
that mountain to freedom. 

And 50 years later, damn if they weren’t 
right here. Safe. And still a family. □ 
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ter that most of the time they’d spend together 
would be in the car or in a hotel room. 

The caravan made its way to Hollywood, 
where my grandparents shared an apartment 
with drummer Mickey Scrinia and arranger 
Andy Gibson. My grandmother likes to tell a 
story about Grandpa collecting empty Coke 
bottles and carting them across the street to 
the supermarket, where he amassed enough 
dimes for a ham sandwich for his pregnant 
wife, who had a craving. He brought the sand- 
wich back across the street and warned the 
guys to keep their mitts off it: it was for Nancy 
and Nancy only! 

From the start. Grandma was involved in 
the business side of Frank’s career; she had a 
much better head for the bottom line than he 
did. I’m convinced that if she hadn’t been in- 
volved in this way from the beginning things 
would have turned out differently for my grand- 
father, particularly in those critical early days. 

My family’s first years in California— they 
eventually settled in Toluca Lake, the leafy en- 
clave where Bob Hope and Bing Crosby also 
lived— sound very happy. Entertaining was im- 
portant. Their first New Year’s Eve out there, 
December 31, 1944, they threw a big party, 
which became a yearly tradition. Gene Kelly, 
Judy Garland, and Phil Silvers might join 
Grandpa and a band of studio musicians on 
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the living-room floor, singing songs only they 
knew the words to: as he would later do for 
the 50th-birthday party, Sammy Cahn wrote 
parodies of popular songs specifically for the 
occasion. My grandmother remembers sing- 
ing one herself— a parody of the song “BUI,” 
from Show Boat. Ironically, Ava Gardner— 
who would one day consider my grandfather 
the love of her life— sang this in the movie 
version years later. (Or not. Her voice was 
dubbed by singer Annette Warren.) 

As the 1940s ended, so did my grandpar- 
ents’ marriage. By September of 1950 their 
separation was complete. 

Grandma tells me that throughout the many 
years after they split my grandfather came to 
visit whenever his crazy life would allow it. I 
can remember times when she would be on 
the phone with her ex-husband, and the next 
thing I knew some eggplant was coming out 
of the freezer to thaw so that she could make 
him some sandwiches when he showed up. 
She insists that, in his own way, he was an at- 
tentive father. I know from my own experience 
that he had it in him to be the most loving, af- 
fectionate, and hUarious grandfather. I can stiU 
hear his rich voice saying, “I love you!”— and, 
even better, “I adore you,” with so much feel- 
ing poured into that middle word. “When I 
think of the pressures of having to sing, and 
to record, and do the publicity things, and the 
political commitments,” she told me, “1 don’t 
know how he managed it all. You have to be 
made of pretty strong stuff in order to get up 
and just sing a song, with all those pressures he 
had, and the ones he put on himself.” 


I ’ve often said that my grandfather hadn’t 
made it big we’d probably all be living in 
Hoboken, watching the neighborhood gentrify, 
smUing at the occupants of the many strollers 
rumbling over the cracked sidewalks, and sitting 
out on the front stoop in our housedresses. In a 
lot of ways, we are still that family. When I see 
my grandmother today, I can picture her and her 
sisters as teenagers down the Shore, enjoying the 
sea breeze at Long Branch, dreaming of boys, 
wishing fall would never come. My grandfather 
adored Nancy’s big family all his life. (“There 
are so many articles and things that say he 
hated my family,” she says. “All lies.”) hfes, they 
too have a lot to be grateful for, but not aU of it 
was thanks to Frank. My grandmother’s family 
were already established and had a strong sense 
of who they were. I think that if Nancy hadn’t 
had that solid truth about her— that she always 
knew exactly who she was— we might all be lost. 

The 50th-birthday party is, to me, the glit- 
tering embodiment of my grandmother’s idea 
that her family should stay together and do it 
happily. Yes, I can see some bitterness in my 
family sometimes. But they persevered and 
they thrived. And they did it with love for their 
patriarch, the source of their hurt. The fact that 
the party happened at all is a testament to my 
grandmother’s determination to rise above a 
difficult situation and express love and grati- 
tude on top of it— in other words, her dignity. 

We still see Nancy senior every Sunday, as we 
always have and as my grandfather so often did 
throughout his life. These days, I visit with my 
husband and daughter. We spend the afternoon 
with my grandmother— or GG, as she’s known 


to her three-year-old great-granddaughter- at her 
house in Beverly Hills, the same one she’s lived 
in for 35 years. It’s exactly the same as I remem- 
ber it from when she moved in— the sunken bar 
where she gathers friends old and new for a sip 
of Jack Daniel’s, the bronze bust of my grand- 
father in the entryway. That’s one of the things 
1 love about our weekly visit— the comfort of 
knowing there’s at least one thing in life that 
hasn’t changed. We listen to my mom’s weekly 
radio show on Sirius XM, we catch up, and we 
eat. A lot. Every Saturday there is the same dis- 
cussion: “What are we eating tomorrow?” It’s 
usually the same pasta with sausage and meat- 
balls we’ve all eaten on countless Sundays. My 
grandmother is renowned for her cooking, and 
she still makes the same recipes Frank loved. 

When we’re together on those Sundays 
(and we’re often joined by my aunts and my 
Uncle Frank, if he’s in town), I know we all 
feel grounded and connected— exactly what 
my grandmother always wanted. “I did it pur- 
posefully,” she says. “I knew that if I didn’t do 
it my way, it wouldn’t have happened. Your 
grandfather was a whirlwind, you know? I 
didn’t do it for him. I did it for us.” n 


FROM THE ARCHIVE 

For these related stories, visit VF.COM/ARCHIVE 

• It’s Frank Sinatra’s world . . . 

(Jonathan Schwartz, July 1998; Tony 
Bennett, August 2009; and James Kaplan, 
October 2010) 

• Frank Sinatra’s wingman, Jimmy Van 
Heusen (James Kaplan, V.F. Movies Rock 
Special Issue, fall 2007) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 4 5 elemeUtS.” It 

proceeded in the same vein, referring to Jang’s 
“thrice-cursed acts of treachery” and calling 
him a “traitor to the nation for all ages” and 
listing his sins against the regime and man- 
kind. Jang had been plotting to overthrow 
“the peerlessly great men of Mt. Paektu”— the 
Kims— and neglecting to play his assigned role 
in the national pageant by “projecting himself 
internally and externally as a special being.” 
He was accused of gambling, distributing por- 
nography to his “confidants,” and otherwise 
leading a “dissolute, depraved life.” This was 
a bad person. 


More significantly, as noted in the poHtburo- 
meeting report, Jang was accused of obstruct- 
ing “the nation’s economic affairs and the im- 
provement of the standard of people’s living.” 
This was the broader implication of Jang’s fate. 
His execution sent a message to the rest of 
North Korea’s leadership: internal debate over 
economic reform was at an end. 

“The crude economic indicators that we 
get are of steady growth,” says John Delury. 
“It’s anemic relative to East Asia and relative 
to its huge development potential. North Korea 
should be in the 10-plus percent GD.E growth 
range. It’s like 2— it’s kind of trudging forward 
as opposed to getting worse and worse.” Delury 
estimates that trade with China is up more than 
threefold in the past decade. On his most recent 
trip to Pyongyang, in 2013, he was struck by the 
number of people he saw with cell phones. On 
past visits, he could readily count the number of 
cars he saw. Now he no longer can. 

“You can see the emergence of a public- 
consumer culture,” he says. “You can call it a 
middle class, using a very loose definition of 
what a ‘middle class’ is. Probably the best is 
that it’s a consumer class. That’s clearly an im- 
portant sort of constituency for Kim Jong Un. 


A lot of when he’s appearing in public, he’s 
doing stuff for those people. He’s giving them 
stuff. He’s feeding that.” 

At the same time, though, Kim has been 
cranking up the state’s repressive machinery. 
Under Kim II, the long border between North 
Korea and China was almost open. Today it has 
become much more difficult to cross. In the 
three years since Kim took power, the number 
of defectors to South Korea (most of whom ar- 
rive by way of China) has nearly halved— from 
almost 3,000 annually to about 1,500. Those 
caught trying to cross illegally face imprison- 
ment and possibly being beaten, tortured, or 
even killed. Kim means to do well by those who 
accept the regime. He has, if anything, grown 
harsher toward those who do not. 

“The regime continues to enjoy mainstream 
support, which derives largely from the appeal of 
official myth,” writes Brian Myers. Part of the 
national myth is that North Korea is in constant 
danger. The U.S., Japan, and other world pow- 
ers are poised to attack. The outside world inad- 
vertently plays into the narrative. Virtually no in- 
foiTnation comes from the North Korean state, 
which has created an air of mystei'y and menace 
around Kim that the world’s media find irresist- 
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PAGE 176: Photograph, top, styled by 
Deborah Afshani. Lorelei Linklater’s dress 
by Miu Miu; shoes by Church’s; socks by 
Maria La Rosa. Patricia Arquette’s 
sweater by J. Crew; dress by Max Mara; 
shoes by Celine; belt by Sportmax. Ethan 
Hawke’s jacket by Levi's Vintage 
Clothing; shirt by Michael Kors; pants by 
Banana Republic. Richard Linklater’s 
jacket by Diesel; shirt by Banana 
Republic; pants by Tommy Hilfiger; boots 
by Red Wing Heritage. Ellar Coltrane’s 
clothing by Band of Outsiders; boots by 
Pierre Hardy; belt by Gap. Hair by 
Andrew Miller; makeup by Amanda 
Carroll; grooming by Lauren Kaye 
Cohen. Produced on location by Jill Roy. 

PAGES 292-321: Styled by David Nolan 
(Cumberbatch, Spall). Additional styling 
by Deborah Afshani (L.A.) and Hannah 
Teare (U.K.). Hair by Nicola Clarke 
(Winslet), Peter Gray (Blunt, Ejogo, 
Jones, Mbatha-Raw, Poots, Wallis), Alain 
Pichon (Claflin, Dockery, Dormer, 
Goode, Hawkins, Huston, James, 
Knightley, Lewis, McAvoy, Miller, Juliet 
Rylance, Turner, West, Wilson). Makeup 
by Lisa Eldridge (Dormer, Hawkins, 
Huston, James, Goode, Knightley, 
McAvoy, Miller, West, Wilson, Winslet), 
Mary Greenwell (Claflin, Turner), Tyron 
Machhausen (Blunt, Ejogo, Jones, 
Mbatha-Raw, Poots, Wallis), Liz Pugh 
(Dockery, Lewis, Juliet Rylance, Mark 
Rylance). Hair and makeup by Emma 
Day (Dench). Manicures by Jenna Hipp 
(Blunt, Ejogo, Mbatha-Raw, Poots, 
Wallis), Kim Treacy (Dockery, Dormer, 
Hawkins, Knightley, Miller. Juliet 
Rylance, Turner, Wilson). Grooming 
by Carol Hemming (Branagh, Madden), 
Lea Journo (Bloom), Ciona Johnson 
King (Fiennes), Donald Mclnnes 
(Cumberbatch), Selena Middleton (Spall), 


Dorka Nieradzik (Owen), Johnnie Sapong 
(Caine, Corden, Irons, Law, O’Connell, 
Redmayne, Stamp), Sydney Zibrak 
(Dornan, Evans, Hiddleston, Oyelowo, 
Patel). Props styled by Alexandra Leavey 
(U.K.) and Thomas Thurnauer (L.A.). 
Produced on location by Portfolio One 
(L.A.), the Production Club (U.K.), 
Pickled Egg (Winslet), and Soho 
Management. Open-top Routemaster 
provided by the London Bus Company 
(Caine). The Hollywood Sign and design 
are trademarks and intellectual property 
of the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce; 
© 2015 the Hollywood Chamber of 
Commerce; all rights reserved (Blunt). 
Showgirls cast by Cast Partner (Bloom). 
Special thanks to 123 Lighting, London. 

FASHION 

PAGES 292-93: Emily Blunt’s gown 
by Gucci Premiere; jewelry by Chopard. 
PAGES 294-95: Timothy Spall’s tails by 
Ede & Ravenscroft; underpinnings, 
studs, and cuff links by Budd; shoes by 
George Cleverley; socks by Pantherella. 
PAGE 296: Judi Dench’s clothing 
by Abu Jani Sandeep Khosla; shoes by 
Manolo Blahnik; necklace and bracelets 
by Buccellati. PAGE 297: Benedict 
Cumberbatch’s tails, underpinnings, 
and studs, by Gieves & Hawkes. 

PAGE 298: Tom Hiddleston’s clothing by 
Ralph Lauren Purple Label; studs 
by Ralph Lauren. Felicity Jones’s gown by 
Ralph Lauren Collection; bracelet 
by Van Cleef & Arpels. PAGE 299: Jude 
Law’s tails and vest by Anderson & 
Sheppard; shirt and bow tie by Budd; 
watch by Rolex; studs from Camilla Dietz 
Bergeron. PAGES 300-301: Michael 
Caine’s tails by Anderson & Sheppard, 
underpinnings by Budd; studs by J. Press. 
PAGE 302: James McAvoy’s tails and 
vest by Huntsman; shirt and bow tie 
by Brooks Brothers; shoes by Brioni; studs 
from Camilla Dietz Bergeron; pocket 


watch and fob from Aaron Faber. Sally 
Hawkins’s clothing and shoes by Saint 
Laurent by Hedi Slimane; scarf by 
Richard Anderson; necklace by Cartier. 
PAGE 303: Keira Knightley ’s gown by 
Chanel Haute Couture; shoes by Paul 
Andrew; earrings by Chanel Fine Jewelry; 
clutch by Kotur. PAGE 304: Chiwetel 
Ejiofor’s tails by Ermenegildo Zegna 
Made-to-Measure; underpinnings by 
Brooks Brothers; shoes by Church's; scarf 
by Budd; socks by Pantherella; watch by 
Montblanc; cufflinks and studs from 
Stephen Russell. PAGE 305: Eddie 
Redmayne ’s clothing by Burberry; studs 
by Budd. PAGES 306-7: Luke Evans’s 
tails by Canali; underpinnings by Budd; 
shoes by Church’s; studs and cuff 
links from Neil Lane. Carmen Ejogo’s 
gown by Alexander McQueen; shoes 
by Aquazzura; bracelet by Chanel Fine 
Jewelry. Annabelle Wallis’s gown by 
Chanel Haute Couture; shoes by Jimmy 
Choo; earrings by Cartier. Dev Patel’s 
clothing by Brooks Brothers; shoes by 
Gieves & Hawkes; cufflinks and studs 
from Claude Morady. Imogen Poots’s 
gown by Hilfiger Collection; earrings 
and ring by Tiffany & Co. David 
Oyelowo’s tails by Brioni; underpinnings 
by Brooks Brothers; shoes by Lanvin; 
studs by J. Press. Jamie Dornan’s tails 
by Valentino; underpinnings by Brooks 
Brothers; shoes by Z Zegna; scarf 
by Charvet; watch by Cartier. Gugu 
Mbatha-Raw’s gown by Calvin Klein 
Collection; ring by Cartier. PAGE 308: 
Jack O’Connell’s tails by Lanvin; 
underpinnings by Budd; studs from 
Camilla Dietz Bergeron. PAGE 309: 
Kenneth Branagh’s tails and vest by Tom 
Ford; shirt and bow tie by Budd; hat 
by Lock & Co.; studs from Beladora; 
cane from Southpaw. Richard Madden’s 
tails, vest, and shoes by Gieves & Hawkes; 
shirt and bow tie by Budd; socks 
by Pantherella; studs from Neil Lane. 


Lily James’s gown and shoes by Dior; 
jewelry by Dior Fine Jewellery. 

PAGE 310: Orlando Bloom’s tails by Gucci 
Made-to-Measure; underpinnings by 
Budd; shoes by Gieves & Hawkes; socks 
by Pantherella; studs and cuff links from 
Claude Morady. PAGE 311: Clive Owen’s 
tails by Giorgio Armani; shirt by Budd. 
PAGE 312: Michelle Dockery’s jacket by 
Brooks Brothers; nightgown by La Perla; 
shoes by Roger Vivier; stockings by 
Wolford; bracelet by Graff. Damian 
Lewis’s clothing by Brooks Brothers; shoes 
by Church’s; studs from Stephen Russell. 
PAGE 313: James Corden’s tails by 
Alexander McQueen; shirt by Tom Ford; 
bow tie by Budd. PAGE 314: Sophie 
Turner’s gown by Oscar de la Renta. 

Sam Claflin’s clothing by Ralph Lauren 
Purple Label; studs by Ralph Lauren. 
PAGE 315: Juliet Rylance’s coat by New 
& Lingwood; gown by Saint Laurent 
by Hedi Slimane; jewelry from Richard 
Ogden. Mark Rylance’s tails by 
Ede & Ravenscroft; underpinnings by 
Brooks Brothers; hat by Lock & Co. 
PAGES 316-17: Natalie Dormer’s gown 
by Michael Kors; jewelry by Harry 
Winston. Jack Huston’s tails by Brioni; 
underpinnings by Brooks Brothers; hat 
by Lock & Co.; studs and cuff links from 
Camilla Dietz Bergeron. Ruth Wilson’s 
gown by Tom Ford; earrings by De 
Beers; necklace from Bentley & Skinner; 
cane from Southpaw. Dominic West’s 
tails by Turnbull & Asser; underpinnings 
by Budd. Sienna Miller's gown by Tom 
Ford. Matthew Goode’s tails and 
vest by Giorgio Armani; shirt and bow 
tie by Budd; studs from Stephen Russell. 
PAGE 318: Terence Stamp wears tails 
styled by Anderson & Sheppard; 
underpinnings by Budd; hat by Lock & 
Co.; socks by Pantherella. Jeremy Irons’s 
clothing by Ralph Lauren Purple Label; 
shoes by George Cleverley; socks by 
Pantherella; studs and cuff links by Ralph 


Kim Jong Un 

ible. Hardly a week goes by without some specu- 
lation or invention about him, generating head- 
lines globally. North Koreans with access to 
international media (and there aren’t many of 
them) cannot fail to appreciate that their leader 
is widely talked about. The fact that Kim is re- 
viled and lampooned just confirms North Ko- 
rea’s belief that the world is out to get it. 

“Bottoms Up!” 

T he most hopeful reading of Kim’s rule so 
far is that maybe— maybe— he is on the 
path to becoming a relatively benevolent dicta- 
tor, at least by the grim standards of his father 
and grandfather. When North Korea-watchers 
talk about a best-case scenario, it looks like this: 
Kim slowly pulls the country out of its Dark 
Age and lives a long life, overseeing decades 
of moderate prosperity and perhaps cracking 
open the door to more domestic freedom and 
better relations with the West. 

The problem with best-case scenarios is that 
reality usually intrudes. One of the most unset- 
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tling things about Kim Jong Un is his tendency 
to act unpredictably, even bizarrely. It may be, 
as Pinkston maintains, that Kim is “totally on 
top of it” and that “people underestimate him 
at their peril.” But it’s also true that he inhabits 
a kind of never-never land. 

Consider the ski resort. Under his direction, 
the regime has constructed a first-class facility 
on the slopes of Masik Pass, in the southeast, 
billed as “the most exotic ski destination on 
earth.” Built at enormous cost in a country 
where most people are concerned more about 
their next meal than about the depth of the 
powder, the Masik Pass project can only be 
called a hopeful gesture. The idea is to attract 
not only foreign tourists (which seems unlikely) 
but also newly prosperous North Koreans. 
What it most clearly reflects is Kim’s wishful 
thinking. Skiing was reportedly one of his pas- 
times in Switzerland as a teenager. There is a 
spectacular but ultimately sad official photo tak- 
en in December 2013, showing Kim in a heavy 
black coat and a big black fur hat sitting on an 
ascending ski Hft. The landscape is stunning, 
but Kim is all by himself on the lift. The lift be- 


hind him is empty. The Sun of the 21 st Century 
is alone in his multi-miUion-dollar playground. 

Some see the resort simply as a woefully bad 
investment, a sign of Kim’s impulsiveness. “Very 
often he is driven by his emotions,” says Lankov, 
who calls the resort one of his “absolutely crazy 
business schemes.” Kim wants to be popular, 
Lankov explains, but he also wants success. He 
is said to have ordered subordinates to attract 
one million tourists to the resort annually. “They 
have no chance of getting a million people. 
They don’t have the resources; they don’t have 
the infrastructure; they don’t have the climate.” 

T he strangest of Kim’s recent overtures was 
the Dennis Rodman episode. The meet- 
ing is certainly the most significant contact any 
group of Americans has had with North Korea 
since Kim assumed power. It was conceived 
as a stunt by Shane Smith, the bearded, tat- 
tooed co-founder and C.E.O. of Vice Media, 
the highly successful and offbeat news-and- 
entertainment company. A few years ago. Smith 
proposed to his staff that they figure out a way 
to get back to North Korea. Various approaches 
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Lauren. PAGE 319: Ralph Fiennes’s tails 
and vest by Canali; shirt and bow tie by 
Budd: studs and cufflinks from Camilla 
Dietz Bergeron. PAGES 320-21: Kate 
Winslet’s gown by Giorgio Armani; 
earrings by Venyx. 

BEAUTY 

PAGES 292-93: Hair products by 
Moroccanoil; makeup products by Chanel; 
nail enamel by Jenna Hipp. PAGES 294-95: 
Hair products by Shu Uemura; grooming 
products by Smashbox. PAGE 296: Hair 
products by Kiehl’s; makeup products 
by Chanel. PAGE 297: Hair products by 
Malin & Goetz; grooming products by 
Dr. Hauschka. PAGE 298: Hair products 
by Kevin Murphy (Hiddleston) and 
Moroccanoil (Jones); makeup products 
by Chanel; grooming products by 
La Mer. PAGE 299: Hair products by 
Aveda; grooming products by MAC. 
PAGES 300-301: Hair products 
by Aveda; grooming products by MAC. 
PAGE 302: Hair products by Evo; 
makeup products by Lancome; nail 
enamel by Chanel; grooming products by 
Lancome Men. PAGE 303: Hair products 
by Evo; makeup by Lancome; nail enamel 
by Chanel. PAGE 304: Hair products by 
Oribe; grooming products by Dior 
Homme. PAGE 305: Hair products 
by Aveda; grooming products by MAC. 
PAGES 306-7: Hair products by Kevin 
Murphy (all men) and Moroccanoil 
(all women); makeup products by Chanel; 
nail enamel by Jenna Hipp; grooming 
products by La Mer. PAGE 308: Hair 
products by Aveda; grooming products by 
MAC. PAGE 309: Hair products by Evo; 
makeup products by Lancome; nail 
enamel by Chanel; grooming products by 
Lancome Men. PAGE 310: Hair products 
by Lea Journo; grooming products by 
Tom Ford. PAGE 311: Hair products by 
L’Oreal Paris; grooming products by 
Lancome Men. PAGE 312: Hair products 


by Evo; makeup products, nail enamel, 
and grooming products by Chanel. 

PAGE 313: Hair products by Aveda; 
grooming products by MAC. PAGE 314: 
Hair products by Evo; makeup products, 
nail enamel, and grooming products 
by Chanel. PAGE 315: Hair products by 
Evo; makeup products, nail enamel, 
and grooming products by Chanel. 

PAGES 316-17: Hair products by Evo; 
makeup products by Lancome; nail 
enamel by Chanel; grooming products by 
Lancome Men. PAGE 318: Hair products 
by Aveda; grooming products by MAC. 
PAGE 319: Hair products by L’Oreal Paris; 
grooming products by Origins. PAGES 
320-21: Hair products by John Frieda; 
makeup products by Lancome. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
MISCELLANY 

PAGES 292-93: Illustration from the 
Paper Boat Creative/Getty Images 
(Union Jack). 

PAGE 366: Photograph, bottom, styled 
by Vanessa Shokrian. Kym Karath’s 
shoes by Jimmy Choo. Debbie Turner’s 
coat by Max Mara; top by Banana 
Republic; jeans by J. Crew; shoes by 
Roger Vivier. Angela Cartwright’s coat 
by Max Mara. Duane Chase’s shirt by 
J. Crew; pants by Banana Republic; shoes 
by Brunello Cucinelli. Heather Menzies’s 
jacket by Max Mara; pants by Banana 
Republic; shoes by Jimmy Choo. 

Nicholas Hammond’s clothing and tie by 
Gieves & Hawkes. Charmian Carr’s 
jacket by Polo Ralph Lauren; top by St. 
John; skirt by Vivienne Westwood. Hair 
by Michael Kanyon and Sienree; makeup 
by Marissa Machado and Anthony 
Merante; grooming by Helen Robertson. 
Props styled by Anthony A. Altomare. 
Produced on location by Producit. 
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ON THE COVER 

Amy Adams wears a gown by Atelier Versace; shoes by Gianvito Rossi. 
Channing Tatum wears toils, o vest, and o bow tie by Ralph Lauren Purple 
Label; shirt by Budd; suspenders by Albert Thurston; studs and cuff links From 
Stephen Russell. Reese Witherspoon wears a custom gown by Saint Laurent 
by FHedi Slimane. Eddie Redmayne wears tails and a vest by Burberry; 
shirt and bow tie by Budd; studs From Beladora. Felicity Jones wears a gown 
by IHilFiger Collection. David Oyelowo wears tails and a vest by Gucci 
Made-to-Measure; shirt and bow tie by Brooks Brothers; studs From Stephen 
Russell. Benedict Cumberbotch wears tails and a vest by Canali; shirt and 
bow tie by Brooks Brothers; studs and cuFF links by Deakin & Francis. 

Sienna Miller wears a jumpsuit by Kempner. Oscar Isaac wears tails by 
Giorgio Armani; vest and shirt by Budd; watch by Patek Philippe; studs and cuFF 
links From Neil Lane. Miles Teller wears tails and a vest by Ermenegildo Zegna 
Made-to-Measure; shirt and tie by Brooks Brothers; studs by David Yurman. 

Hair products by Kiehl's {Oyelowo), Oribe (all women and Tatum], and Sally 
Hershberger (all other men). Makeup products by Estee Lauder and La Mer. 
Grooming products by Tom Ford (Tatum) and Sunday Riley (Oyelowo). Nail 
enamel by Deborah Lippmann. Hair by Oribe (all women) and Sally Hershberger 
(all men except Oyelowo and Tatum). Makeup by Mark Carrasquillo. Manicures 
by Deborah Lippmann. Hair and grooming by Vonda Morris (Oyelowo) and 
Jamie Taylor (Tatum). Consulting choreographers From Pilobolus (Adams). Set 
design by Mary Howard Studio. Produced on location by PortFolio One. Styled 
by Jessica Diehl. Photographed exclusively For V.F. by Annie Leibovitz at 
Smashbox Studios, in Culver City, CaliFornia. For details, go to vF.com/credits. 


were kicked around before il was decided lo 
try to exploit Kim’s fascination with Michael 
Jordan and the BuUs. Vice contacted Jordan’s 
representatives, proposing to fly him to Pyong- 
yang with their crew, and were met with a eom- 
bination of disbelief and silence. 

“We had thrown out the idea of Dennis 
Rodman as [laughter here] a gay, vei 7 crazy 
idea,” says Jason Mojica, a Vice producer. 
“And then someone who kind of overheard 
here just literally got in touch with his agent.” 
The agent conveyed that his client was generally 
keen on anything to make a buck— he had re- 
cently appeared at a dental convention— and so 
ITodman was enlisted. They had a Chicago Bull. 

“He did great,” says Mojica. 

With his colored hair, his piercings, and his 
tattoos, and with his flamboyantly Hi-defined 
sexuality (he wore a wedding dress to promote 
his 1996 autobiography) and his reputation for 
substance abuse, Rodman might be considered 
a poster child for capitalist libertine decadence. 
A less likely ambassador to North Korea cannot 
be imagined. But his name opened doors magi- 
cally. Vice proposed that Rodman lead a basket- 


ball camp for kids, if possible with the help of 
other pro basketball players. These turned out 
to be three of the PParlem Globehotters, adding to 
the surreal character of the event. The highlight 
of the visit would be an exhibition basketball 
game between two mixed teams made up of the 
Americans and the North Koreans. “We kind 
of expected that it would be held in some nm- 
down gymnasium with like 80 to 100 little kids, 
and that the game would just be this little thing 
that we reaUy did just for the cameras,” says 
Mojica. As part of their oveiture, the group 
from Vice did mention that they would love to 
meet with Kim Jong Un: “Waves, hello, maybe 
we ean shake his hand before he disappears. 
But we never expected it to actually happen.” 

Certainly not the way it did. The proposal 
was accepted, and Rodman flew to Pyongyang 
in February 2013 with the Globetrotters and 
the 'Vice crew. Along for the ride (and for his 
language skills) was Mark Barthelemy, an old 
friend of Mojica’s— they both attended college 
in Chicago in the 1990s and played in bands. 
Barthelemy developed a lifelong interest in Ko- 
rea— he calls it an “obsession”— learning the 


language and living in Seoul for six years, work- 
ing mostly as a stock-market analyst. Mojica 
wanted someone along whom he trusted and 
who understood the language. 

The visiting Americans were given the full 
Potemkin— touring a new shopping mall, a fit- 
ness center, a dolphin show, the Kumsusan Pal- 
ace of the Sun. The group was shocked when, 
on the day of the exhibition game, instead of 
being led into a run-down gymnasium, they 
were escorted into an arena more like Madi- 
son Square Garden, packed to the rafters with 
North Koreans. 

“We were quickly setting up, and aU of a 
sudden that roar happened, and that was our 
first indication that Kim Jong Un was there,” 
says Mojica. “And it was incredibly shocking— 
I could not believe it.” 

The moment was captured in the episode 
Vice filmed of the trip for HBO. The crowd of 
uniformly dressed spectators rises as one and 
begins thimderous cheering and clapping. Then 
the camera turns to view Mr. and Mrs. Kim. 

“I was just walking around the sideline of 
the court shooting pictures and then suddenly I 
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Kim Jong Un 

see people just stand up and start screaming,” 
Barthelemy recalls. “He walked in and sat down, 
and then Rodman went over to sit next to 
him, and the atmosphere in the place was elec- 
tric for a moment and then just very aware . . . 
You could feel everyone watching.” As transla- 
tors hovered, Rodman sat and chatted with the 
Supreme Leader during the event. 

After the game, the Americans were invited 
to a reception. There was an open bar, at which 
Mojica ordered a scotch. “There is kind of a re- 
ceiving line, kind of like a wedding reception,” 
Mojica recalls. “So then I turned and imme- 
diately the very first person in the line is Kim 
Jong Un. Like right to my right, and I am like. 
Oh shit! So I put this glass of scotch down, and 
I go over, and suddenly the cameras are flash- 
ing, and I have my Saddam-Rumsfeld moment. 
So it was kind of like: here is my handshake 
photo with the evil dictator that will come back 
to haunt me years later.” 

When Mojica took his seat at the assigned 
table, a waiter brought his discarded drink back 
and then set down a full bottle of scotch. The 
meal was lubricated with toasts, and at one 
point Mojica was pulled forward by Rodman, 
who held out the rruke to him. Mojica had pre- 
pared brief remarks in advance, so they could 
be screened by one of the North Korean mind- 
ers. So he stood with a microphone in one 
hand and a full tumbler of scotch in the other. 
He told the room that the most difficult part of 
the trip had been trying to get Rodman, the 
N.B.A.’s onetime bad boy, to get along with 


the Globetrotters, who were like Boy Scouts. 
“And 1 think that we have done that,” Mojica 
said, “and therefore it proves that anything is 
possible, even world peace!” 

There was laughter and cheering, first 
from the Americans, and then, moments lat- 
er, from the North Koreans, as his words were 
translated. Mojica lifted his glass to Kim, took 
a sip of the scotch, and went to put the micro- 
phone down. Then he heard a voice yelling at 
him from across the head table. He looked up 
and realized that it was Kim, sitting on the 
edge of his chair, shouting and gesticulating 
with a raised left hand. Mojica was confused. 
Then Kim’s translator shouted the Supreme 
Leader’s words in English: “Bottoms up! You 
have to finish your drink!” 

Mojica looked down at the giant glass of 
brown fluid. This was clearly a command per- 
fonnance. “I am a guest, so I am going to do 
it,” he says. “So I finished— kind of guzzled this 
drink— and when 1 finish, my head is kind of 
spinning.” He reached back for the microphone 
and spoke again, amazing himself as the words 
came out of his mouth: “If we keep it up at this 
rate, I will be naked by the end of the evening.” 

Some of the women in the audience looked 
aghast. There was silence as the remarks were re- 
layed to Kim in translation. “He is sitting there 
kind of like on the edge of his seat with his mouth 
open and eyes wide,” Mojica recalls. “And he is 
Uke, listening, listening, and nodding and nod- 
ding, and then he is Uke, Oooh!, slapping the 
table, and everyone laughs with a great reUef.” 

Mojica says his memory grows foggy from 
that point on. He remembers a North Korean 
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e-maUs, pubUcly lambasted Pascal. 

She died a thousand deaths but was deter- 
mined to focus on her work and her employ- 
ees, although she did cease e-mailing. Cold 
turkey. But only briefly. Then she cheated and 
was back on her keyboards again, although 
cautiously and using a personal e-mail ac- 
count. She relentlessly read everything about 
herself, her company, and the hack, onUne and 
in the papers, until she finally stopped herself 
from doing so. Only sleep brought her respite- 
nothing interferes with Amy Pascal’s sleep— but 
in the morning it would aU begin again. 


At the height of the hack, the vociferous 
Scott Rudin— whose e-mails are famously so 
Shakespearean, a friend says, that Rudin has 
received an offer to publish them— called Mi- 
chael Lynton. Perhaps to explain? Or apolo- 
gize? Lynton, not wanting to become involved, 
didn’t take the call. 

T he hackers had, with the release of the 
Obama-related e-mails, isolated Amy Pas- 
cal from some who might have otherwise sup- 
ported her. She received calls, flowers, and let- 
ters of support from too many people to name. 
But these were private defenders, and no one 
seemed eager to step up pubUcly. “Sony pub- 
Ucity asked a producer, who is high-profile and 
can be outspoken, to speak in support of Amy,” 
recalls a Hollywood agent. “The producer took 
a pass. Because there were still thousands of 
e-mails to be released, this producer didn’t want 
to take a stand when two days later another 
damaging e-mail could be released.” 

Two men came forward to support Pascal 
and Sony. “I’m going to write something,” 
Aaron Sorkin, the screenwriter of The Social 
Network, told her. Sorkin had himself been 
maligned in the hack, but he considered the 
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aU-girl rock band revving up the theme music 
from Dallas, and then Rocky. One of the Amer- 
ican group’s translators got up onstage and 
played the saxophone. Things got a little out 
of hand. There was crazy dancing. A friend of 
Rodman’s got into a drunken fight with some- 
one in the Globetrotters’ entourage. One of the 
North Korean hosts went over to Mojica with 
a message from Rodman. “He suggested that 
we may want to chill out a little bit,” he says. 
It was alarming. Things had apparently drifted 
further out of hand than the producer had 
thought. How many people can say that they 
were told by Dennis Rodman at a party to tone 
things down? 

At one point in the evening, before things 
got too hazy, Mojica remembered, he stared 
at Kim for a long time because “he was right 
there.” Sitting just 12 feet away, Mojica tried to 
take in every detail, knowing how rare it was for 
an American to get such a close look at Kim 
Jong Un. The Supreme Leader seemed per- 
fectly relaxed. Not at all drunk. Friendly. Smil- 
ing. Fat. Interacting with his guests, though in 
a very formal way. It was hard for Mojica to 
believe that this young man was, in this place, 
completely, utterly, in a way most Americans 
cannot fuUy comprehend, in charge. □ 
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e-mails “minor insults” in a bigger picture. 
“The Sony Hack and the Yellow Press” was the 
title of the op-ed piece by Sorkin published in 
The New York Times on December 14. In it, he 
blasted the media as conspiring with the hack- 
ers and defended Pascal and the other victims 
of the hack, insisting that, because their e-mails 
contained no evidence of any Sony wrongdo- 
ing, the media outlets that distributed their pri- 
vate correspondence were “morally treasonous 
and spectacularly dishonorable.” 

George Qooney, who has a production deal 
with Sony, had a lunch scheduled with Pascal, 
which just happened to fall at the height of the 
hack last December. They met in the Sony 
commissary, and Pascal asked Lynton to join 
them. Once they sat down, Clooney mentioned 
a petition he had written with his agent, Bryan 
Lourd, the powerful managing director of Cre- 
ative Artists Agency. “This is not just an attack 
on Sony,” they wrote. “It involves every studio, 
every network, every business and every individ- 
ual in this country We will stand together.” 

Qooney said that he and Lomrf wanted the 
leaders of film and television studios, music 
companies, and other industries to sign the pe- 
tition to show solidarity. 
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“Nobody stood up,” Clooney would tell 
Mike Fleming Jr., of DeadKne.com, who pub- 
lished the petition online. Not one studio head, 
talent agent, movie, television, or music execu- 
tive would sign his petition. Not even the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, the trade 
organization that represents the six major Hol- 
lywood studios, would come to Sony’s defense. 
(Executives at two studios I contacted claimed 
they hadn’t received the petition. “I wouldn’t 
have signed it anyway,” says one industry lead- 
er. “I don’t think it’s our responsibility to do 
something for Sony. They’re our competitors.”) 

O n December 16, Sony’s C.F.O. called 
Michael Lynton. “We’ve just received an 
e-mail,” he said, which he read to Lynton over 
the phone. 

Soon all the world will see what an awful 
movie Sony Pictures Entertainment has made. 
The world will be full of fear. 

Remember the 11th of September 2001. 

We recommend you to keep yourself distant 
from the places at that time. 

(If your house is nearby, you’d better leave.) 

The eighth data dump, which followed, 
included Lynton’s own e-mail folder. But he 
wasn’t concerned about that. The mention of 
9/11, however, ratcheted the action higher. The 
studio immediately provided security for The 
Interview’s producers and stars. Co-producer 
Evan Goldberg was filming an episode of Jo- 
seph Gordon-Levitt’s television series, HitRecord 
on TV. “One second Tm talking to people at 
Sony to arrange bodyguards to be sent to my 
house, the next I’m directing David Krumholtz 
to pretend his dick is a gun and that he’s shoot- 
ing bottles out of the sky,” recalls Goldberg. 

Rogen was in New York with James Fran- 
co, on the last leg of The Interview media tour. 
“I was scheduled to be on Fallon, Meyers and 
more,” he said. “As soon as the threats came 
in, aU my press was canceled.” 

The first theater cancellation was Land- 
mark’s Sunshine Cinema on Manhattan’s Low- 
er East Side, where The Interview’s New York 
premiere was to be held. “We found out online 
that the theater for our premiere in New York 
was pulling out,” recall Rogen and Goldberg. 
“Seth was on a flight back to LA but I was at 
Sony and managed to get in touch with the stu- 
dio [executives],” adds Goldberg. “They said 
they were going to try and find a replacement 
location and would proceed as planned. A few 
minutes after that, I found out the first major 
theater chain had completely pulled out. And 
then it was like a horrifying game of dominoes.” 

Even though the US. Department of Home- 
land Security would say it had no “credible 
intelligence” of a plot against movie theaters in 
the U.S., the major theater chains, concerned 
for the safety of their audiences, opted out en 
masse. On December 17 Sony issued a press 
release: “In light of the desire by the majority of 
our exhibitors not to show the film ... we have 


decided not to move forward with the plarmed 
December 25th theatrical release.” 

A firestorm erupted on Twitter. “Disgrace- 
ful,” director Judd Apatow tweeted. “A terrify- 
ing precedent,” added Jimmy Kimmel. “Hard 
to believe this is the response to a threat to free- 
dom of expression,” wrote Ben Stiller. “The 
hackers won,” declared Rob Lowe. “Dear 
Sony Hackers: now that u run Hollywood . . . ,” 
wrote director Michael Moore. Rogen and 
Goldberg remained publicly silent but were 
privately devastated. “For a moment it truly 
seemed possible that our movie might just 
cease to exist,” they teU me. “It seemed like a 
rash decision bom out of fear. It was disap- 
pointing that the immediate reaction was to do 
exactly what the criminals wanted.” 

They called Sony’s executives and “implored 
them to offer any theater that wanted to show 
the movie the opportunity to screen it,” Rogen 
and Goldberg recall. “We felt it was important 
to make it available to any theater that wished to. 
Even if ultimately nobody showed it, we felt it 
was an important statement to make for our 
film and for freedom of speech. They assured 
us it would be released.” 

On December 19, the F.B.l. issued a state- 
ment saying it had enough evidence to conclude 
that the government of North Korea had been 
behind the hack. How did they know? In 2010, 
the U.S. National Security Agency hacked into 
North Korea’s computer network, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. The purpose: to 
track the counh 7 ’s nuclear-arms program. But 
when North Korea knocked out almost 50,000 
computers at South Korean banks and media 
companies in March 2013, the focus shifted to 
cyber-warfare. North Korean four-star general 
Kim Yong Choi reportedly had given the order 
to go after Sony, and members of the coun- 
try’s elite hacking unit, 6,000 hackers strong, 
based in both North Korea and China, began 
“spear-phishing,” sending e-mails that, with 
one click by a Sony employee, would allow 
the hackers access to, and eventual control of, 
Sony’s computer network. Without raising the 
suspicions of the National Security Agency— ac- 
customed to North Korea’s constant barrage 
of phishing— the hackers spent from Septem- 
ber to mid-November of last year “mapping 
Sony’s computer systems, identifying critical 
files and planning how to destroy comput- 
ers and servers,” according to the Times, be- 
fore identifying themselves as the G.O.P. and 
launching the attack that shut down Sony. 

T hat same day Lynton was in the CNN 
greenroom in the Time Warner Center, 
in New York, preparing to be interviewed by 
Farced Zakaria, when President Obama came 
on the greenroom television screen for his year- 
end press conference. Lynton was surprised 
when the president was asked about Sony’s not 
moving forward with The Interview, and he was 
dismayed by the president’s response. “I think 
they made a mistake,” said Obama. “I wish 


they had spoken to me first. I would have told 
them. Do not get into a pattern in which you’re 
intimidated by these kinds of criminal attacks.” 

A pit grew in Lynton’s stomach. He had 
contacted the State Department about the 
movie in June, the script had initially been 
shown to a member of then secretary of state 
Hillary Clinton’s staff, and Lynton had spoken 
to someone at the White House about the film 
just three days previously, to ensure that the 
Sony hack was receiving adequate attention. 
He had expected Obama to say that he was go- 
ing to respond to North Korea or whoever had 
hacked Sony and that the White House would 
come to Sony’s aid. He was wounded and dis- 
appointed, but Lynton showed little emotion 
on CNN. “We have not caved,” he said. “We 
have not given in. We have persevered.” 

P resident Obama’s public rebuke was like the 
arrival of the cavahy for Rogen and Gold- 
berg. “It was surreal and thrilling,” they tell me. 
“It gave Sony the momentum they needed to get 
the movie out there.” What Lynton hadn’t re- 
vealed, to either the filmmakers or CNN, was 
that as soon as the theaters dropped the movie 
he had begun seeking alternative distribution av- 
enues. First, he called several major cable opera- 
tors and satellite providers, hoping to distribute 
the movie by pay-per-view. But none of them 
wanted to put their own systems in jeopardy; 
neither did the larger digital platforms. Finally, 
Lynton thought of someone who had the ca- 
pability to release the movie online and who 
might be supportive of Sony’s plight. He called 
Google’s executive chairman, Eric Schmidt. 

Google had survived cyber-attacks from 
other countries, so Schmidt felt confident that 
it could withstand a hack as strong as the one 
that had decimated Sony. Schmidt agreed to 
help. Google’s systems were capable of “tak- 
ing the load” of streaming the movie to mil- 
lions of viewers. 

On the Tuesday before Christmas Schmidt 
and his team were on the Sony lot, preparing for 
the launch. By December 24, Lynton also had 
a commitment from Microsoft’s Xbox Video. 
Independent theaters across America were also 
eager to show the picture. The Interview was go- 
ing to get its Christmas release after all. 

On Christmas Eve, Lynton went to lunch in 
the Sony commissary. The studio was down to a 
skeleton crew as I.T. workers continued to repair 
computer systems. It was a month to the day 
since the hackers had invaded Sony with their 
“screen of death.” But the studio was still very 
much aMve and still in the business of making 
movies. Lynton got a sandwich and, as always, 
sat down at one of the commissary’s communal 
tables. Soon, employees starting coming over. 
Some shook his hand. Others said they were 
proud to be a part of the company. 

At 10 A.M. Pacific time on December 24— 
purposely during the day so that Google’s siz- 
able tech team could respond to any sign of 
attack— TOe Interview went online. It was rented 
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or purchased 2 million times in the first four 
days ($5.99 to rent and $14.99 to own). Many 
of the independent theaters across America that 
showed the film were sold out. By late January, 
the movie had become the best-selling on- 
line release of all time, earning $40 million 
in online sales, and was streaming on Netflix. 

Today, Amy Pascal’s e-mails are shorter 
and safer. For security reasons, she’s using four 
separate handheld devices, with various names 
and passwords. But while her e-mails have di- 
minished, her passion for the movies has not. 
She returned to work on Monday, January 5, 


the town clamoring to work with her, or for her. 
Some insiders are cynical about the support, 
so late in coming. “I guarantee you, somebody 
who is telling Amy Pascal that they’re there for 
her and ‘Please let me know if there’s anything 
I can do’ is, on the side, angling for her job,” 
says a rival studio executive. 

But Amy Pascal does not act as if she’s go- 
ing anyplace anytime soon. She is excited to be 
developing Ghostbijsters 3, an all-female version 
of the 1984 hit comedy, which she feels will be- 
come the studio’s first female franchise. 

Elsewhere in Hollywood there is a new 
wariness of electronic communication. “Ev- 
erybody’s scrubbing down, checking for com- 


Pyongyang Film Festival 
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Watch to hold 200,000 political prisoners, 
some of them children, in notoriously brutal 
labor camps across the country. According 
to the U.N. in late 2013, four out of every 
five North Koreans— and an even higher per- 
centage outside Pyongyang, where the most 
favored 10 percent of the country’s roughly 
25 million live— lack essential amounts of vita- 
mins, fats, and protein in their daily diet. Per- 
manently locked inside a wartime mentality, 
the English-language magazine Korea Today 
devotes the first sentence of a 2014 edition 
to infonning readers, “Last year the US. and 
other sinister forces intensified their aggression 
and oppressive moves against the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea as never before.” 

The only video camera 1 see as 1 travel 
across the country is one trained on me, and 
the others in my group, by one of the four or 
five minders by our side at every moment. (The 
camera, they assure us, is for a “souvenir vid- 
eo” we can purchase for $50.) Yet, piff, as the 
Pyongyang International Film Festival is called, 
boasted in its glossy 235-page brochure in 2012 
of six cinemas, one of them seating 2,000 peo- 
ple, in a state-of-the-art facility that “resembles 
a huge water-mill scooping up water from the 
river.” And at last September’s festival, up to 
3,000 people packed the aisles and corridors at 
some of the 92 movies that were screened, al- 
most flooding the mill, and one evening all but 
knocking down the doors to get in. 

It can be startling, in fact, to ask a local 
about what movies he likes and to be told, 
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“Argo! And The Bourne Identification. Of course, 
the movie Argo was a fake— the U.S. in the 
1970s consulted New Zealand, not Canada. 
But the mission was real.” When two Austra- 
lians hand over their earbuds to a Korean so he 
can listen to “Let It Go,” he confesses he’s seen 
parts of Frozen aheady on an earlier visitor’s 
iPad. One sleepy afternoon, on our way to a 
dazzling display of acrobatics in the very the- 
ater where Comrade Kim was shot, I dare to 
mention The Sound of Music, and a North Ko- 
rean nearby exclaims, “1 hate that movie!” 

He registers my surprise. “I mean, it’s a 
nice movie,” he continues, “but I’ve watched 
it more than a hundred times! It was our 
English-language textbook at university.” 

I’m tempted to start singing, “How Do You 
Solve a Problem Like Korea?,” but instead 
break into the opening strains of “Edelweiss”— 
and he runs away, hands clamped to his ears. 

T he Pyongyang Film Studio, a vast com- 
plex that covers roughly 10 million square 
feet— more than three times the size of the 
Paramount lot— 10 miles out of Pyongyang’s 
center, was established, so the story goes, by 
Kim II Sung, on February 16, 1947, 19 months 
before the Democratic People’s Republic 
came into formal existence. “The Great Lead- 
er” saw that mass entertainment of a certain 
kind could be a perfect tool for mass educa- 
tion; Lenin, after aU, had declared, “For us, 
cinema is the most important of aU the arts,” 
and Stalin had a private cinema in every one 
of his houses. Stalin’s archives show that he 
scribbled lyrics for songs in movies, deliv- 
ered orders to screenwriters, even, it appears, 
hatched plans to assassinate John Wayne. 

Within two years of its founding, Pyongyang 
Film Studio was producing its first movie— Afy 
Home Vilbge— and a laige plaque on the prem- 
ises notes that Kim D Sung’s film-loving son and 
successor, Kim Jong II, “guided” 11,890 projects 
there between April 1963 and April 2003. Cer- 
tainly, his 329-page book. On the Art of the Cin- 
ema— idm “is a powerful ideological weapon for 
the revolution,” he asserts, and “the writer must 
never work out his plot irresponsibly”- gave the 


promising e-mails,” says one veteran produc- 
er. “Delete, delete, delete.” n 
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local industry an unswerving template to follow: 
in O Youth!, when the father glimpses a soccer 
game, he promptly volunteers, “Goalkeeper is 
like a soldier defending the country.” 

As I walk around the enormous facility one 
hot clear afternoon, I come upon a set of streets 
made to resemble South Korea in the 1950s, 
complete with a worn poster for The Seven Year 
Itch (in which Marilyn Monroe is somehow 
converted into a spectral Leelee Sobieski). I 
walk into China in the 1930s, spot some mock- 
Em'opean cottages between the trees, catch two 
horses grazing outside thatched cottages that 
suggest a village in the year 1900 (though with 
the futuristic skyscrapers of central Pyongyang 
rising behind them in the distance). In the “Ja- 
pantown” area— for the many films set during 
the hated Japanese occupation, which devas- 
tated the country from 1910 to 1945— there are 
faded beauty salons and ghostly sake joints, im- 
der billboards advertising goods for half a yen. 

To me it doesn’t look as if the stage sets 
have been employed since half-yens existed; 
groups of matrons sit around picnics in the 
untended grass, and the dusty streets look as 
desolate as Hollywood might after a nuclear 
explosion. The entire lot, in fact, could pass 
for an evacuated local version of Universal 
Studios— though in its current form it might 
better be called Anti-Universal Studios. 

Nonetheless, North Korea’s rulers know 
that holding an international film festival will 
place them on a list that includes Toronto and 
Venice and Berlin— even if aU their movies are 
chosen by North Koreans and four members 
of last year’s five-person “international jury” 
came from China, Russia, North Korea, and 
Iran (the fifth was from France). Barbara 
Demick, the American journalist who wrote 
Nothing to Envy, one of the most devastating 
portraits of North Korea in recent years, re- 
calls how Atonement was shown at the opening 
ceremonies of the 2008 film festival. “They’re 
fine with period pieces,” she says, “things that 
are safely in the past. Their nightmare is some 
South Korean opera in which you see a typi- 
cal working-class family in Seoul, the equiva- 
lent of Archie Bunker’s, with a bowl of fruit 
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in the kitchen and a refrigerator full of food.” 

Bonner, an enterprising former lecturer in 
landscape architecture, originally went to 
North Korea after someone pointed out to him 
that no foreign company was organizing tours 
there. (The country had opened up to visitors 
in 1987, but almost no one came.) In 1993, he 
set up Koryo Tours in Beijing, which now 
brings in roughly half of the 4,000 or so tour- 
ists who visit North Korea every year. In the 
course of his constant trips to Pyongyang, he 
saw the possibility for other kinds of business 
and eventually co-produced three documenta- 
ries in the largely closed country, one of which 
{Crossing the Line) was nominated for a Grand 
Jury Prize at Sundance. 

One evening, he and Anja Daelemans, a Bel- 
gian who has twice been nominated for Acade- 
my Awards (for live-action shorts), came up with 
the idea for the feature film that would become 
Comrade Kim, but the two co-producers ran 
into so many problems (no funds from abroad, 
demands from Pyongyang) that they were 
ready to give up on the project— until their Ko- 
rean partner Ryom, the daughter of a celebrated 
cinematographer, was introduced by chance to 
Kim Gwang Hun, the son of a director who 
had worked with her father, and persuaded him 
to take a break from military films to make a 
breezy ‘‘You go, girl!” picture. 

Watching Bonner engage large groups of stu- 
dents around Pyongyang and crack them up 
with his magic tricks— or suddenly pick up a gui- 
tar and serenade a mah'only waitress on a river 
cruise— it’s evident how easily he can charm 
strangers into going a little off-script. It was grati- 
fying, he says, to help the British Embassy and 
Ealing Studios organize a broadcast of Bend It 
Like Beckham across the entire nation on North 
Korean TV in 2010, even though the first West- 
ern film ever so honored didn’t conform to all of 
Kim Jong B’s precepts. (“The classically photo- 
genic face is a typical Korean face.”) It was excit- 
ing to see the generally reserved North Korean 
audience faU out of their seats at Mr. Bean. But it 
was most rewarding, Bonner says, that Comrade 
Kim got to play at a film festival in Busan, South 
Korea, the first North Korean film to be 
screened before a general audience in the South. 
Afterward, one man in the audience got up and 
declared, “North Korean mothers-in-law are just 
Uke the ones that we have!” 

After more than 20 years of working with a 
very hard-line dictatorship, Bonner has heard ev- 


ery kind of attack, including those likening him 
to Leni Riefenstahl, Hitler’s house filmmaker, 
and asking how he can possibly put funds into 
the coffers of such a murderous regime. Yet, as 
he points out, simply demonizing Pyongyang— 
and ignoring the regular people struggling to 
survive amid tenible shortages— has done noth- 
ing in many decades either to diminish the gov- 
ernment’s provocations or to move it toward hu- 
manity. “North Korea is about as isolated as it’s 
possible to be,” he says. “Do you want to isolate 
it further?” In the tours he sets up for visitors— 
as in Comrade Kim— he simply tries to remind 
foreigners of a more everyday human reality 
under the block-capital abstractions of the sys- 
tem. “Any filmmaker wants their film to be seen 
by as many people as possible,” says Gurinder 
Chadha, the rare director who has had two 
films {Bride & Prejudice, as well as Bend It Like 
Beckham) shown in North Korea. She notes, 
however, that the version of Beckham aired on 
North Korean TV was 10 minutes shorter than 
the one she made, so perhaps some parts were 
deemed unworthy of revolutionary ideals. 

For all the weirdness that remains— even at 
midday, much of Pyongyang still looks like an 
architect’s model of a city in which no one has 
thought to include human figures (the coun- 
tryside, meanwhile, clops along at a bicycle- 
and-rusty-scissors pace)— it’s eye-opening to 
return to North Korea today, if only because 
you can hear people talking, as the charac- 
ters in O Youth! do, about dating woes and 
the new Enghsh-language university set up in 
Pyongyang, where “Business Studies” eourses 
are taught by Christian foreigners. And about 
how Mr. O., a seasoned guide, was nicknamed 
“Trevor” by Dennis Rodman, after the visiting 
basketball player proved unable or unwilling to 
pronounce the single letter O. 

It’s not uncommon, after all, for our vi- 
sion of North Korea to be as uninfiected and 
abstract as North Koreans’ is of us, and 1 fre- 
quently recalled, walking around Pyongyang, 
that, brutality apart, much of what strikes us 
as so strange there— the unembarrassed na- 
tionalism and furious discipline, the enforced 
public cheerfulness, and, in fact, the whole 
group mentality— is hardly less apparent in 
neighboring China or Japan or South Korea. 
In Japan, where I’ve been based for 27 years, 
elderly couples think nothing of paying actors 
to play their grandchildren for the afternoon if 
their own children’s children are unavailable. 


O ne evening in Pyongyang, 1 witness a 
kind of dress rehearsal for the film festi- 
val at the opening ceremonies of the Pyong- 
yang International Pro-Wrestling Games, held 
in the same piano-shaped East Pyongyang 
Grand Theatre where some of piff takes place. 
Squadrons of local musicians and dancers per- 
form in front of a huge screen displaying glori- 
ous images of Pyongyang’s tower blocks and 
massive stadiums. Every last move is executed 
with the flawless professionalism and unified 
perfectionism for which North Korea’s public 
performers are famous. Even as American pro 
wrestlers and regiments of international me- 
dia people crowd around— another brief flash 
of soft power— 1 recall how Beijing, which 
now can make Manhattan seem out of date, 
looked uncannily Uke the streets of present-day 
Pyongyang when 1 first saw it, in 1985, though 
perhaps even more afflicted with soul-less high- 
rises and car-less streets. 

As we file out from watching the impec- 
cable routines, 1 ask a local man whether he 
likes American movies. 

“1 prefer British films,” he says. “America 
is good for action. But 1 like Casino Royale. All 
007 films, but especially Casino Royale.” 

It’s an unexpected choice— a glittery, gadget- 
filled picture making a hero of a Western spy. 
But then 1 remember how, when North Korea 
first objected to The Interview last June, a gov- 
ernment spokesman confessed that Kim Jong 
Un would probably watch the film, even though 
the Swiss-trained leader is less of a movie fan 
than his Butterfield S-loving father. Nonethe- 
less, he continued, Kim 111 favored British mov- 
ies over American ones, which were always full 
of assassinations. “James Bond is a good char- 
acter,” the spokesman added, echoing Kim 
Jong B’s famous preferences, “and those films 
are much more enjoyable.” 

North Korea may, in short, be opening up in 
tiny ways— its leaders perhaps enjoying glimpses 
into the coming Bond movie Spectre that the 
Sony hack unveiled. But no one’s liable to forget 
Kim Jong fl’s stem declaration, in his book on 
the cinema, “The director should always be the 
center of the creative endeavor.” □ 
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PROUST QUESTIONNAIRE 



Neil Patrick 

HARRIS 

The award-winning actor on TV {How I Met Your Mother), in film {Gone Girl), 
and onstage {Hedwigand the Angry Inch )— now host tlie 87th Academy Awards. 
Tfein, he compares his career to the “Greatest Show on Earth” 



W hat is your idea of perfect happi 
ness? Probably being granted aU- 
access to a Disney theme park 
with my husband, David, and a group of 
close friends— and just us— while we wan- 
dered and drank tropical tiki drinks. No 
judgment, no lines, no bad weather, and no 
hangovers. Oh, and our twins would be there 
too, but only when they’re happy and meltdown- 
free. I guess the same would go for David. 

What is your greatest fear? That it all goes 
away and never comes back. Which historical 
figure do you most identify with? P T. Barnum. 

What is your greatest extravagance? I bought a 
fantastic Yamaha Disklavier piano last year. What is 
your favorite journey? David threw me a week-long 
scavenger hunt for my 40th birthday— it took me across 
the country. Best thing that has ever ... no, could ever 
happen to me. He’s the jam. Which words 
or phrases do you most overuse? I 
say the word “like” too much. What 
is your greatest regret? Not going 
to college— it’d have made me 
smarterer and stuff. What or 
who is the greatest love of your 
life? My husband, 

David Michael Burt- 


ka. After more than 10 years, 
he stiH surprises me with his depth and 
makes me laugh. When he is happy my entire world is 
alive. When and where were you happiest? I have 
many passions: magic, puppets, 
theater, architecture, etc. So I 
would have to say I’m happi- 
est in places where all of 
those come together— at 
a Cirque du SoleU show 


or a Disney theme park, or immersive theater. Which 
talent would you most like to have? I’d love to be 
able to dance with great skill. What is your current 
state of mind? I’m harried— trying to compart- 
mentalize many things in many worlds and give 
them all the attention they deserve. If you could 
change one thing about yourself, what would 
it be? I’d forgive myself more. What do you con- 
sider your greatest achievement? Fathering 
two absolutely exquisite 
children. If you could 
choose what to 
come back as, what 
would it be? Proba- 
bly one of those new 
Tesla cars. What is 
your most treasured pos- 
session? Oddly, I stiU have my 
four wisdom teeth. I refuse to 
let them go or TU lose my wise 
parts. I also have a painting from the 
original Haunted Mansion in Disney- 
land. I fear if I talk about it too much someone in a 
plaid suit will show up at my door with some sort of war- 
rant. Where would you like to live? Hawaii. I can’t wait 
for Elon Musk to make those underground super tubes so 
I can travel there in 15 minutes. What is your favorite occu- 
pation? Imagineer. Who are your favorite writers? 
David Sedaris, Paulo Coelho, Anthony Bourdain, 
and my brother, Brian. Who is your favorite hero 
of fiction? I’m tom between Indiana Jones and Ker- 
mit the Frog. Who are your heroes in real life? 
President Obama, Pamela Fryman, and Jim Henson. 
What is it that you most dislike? Entitlement. How 
would you like to die? Quickly and by surprise. I 
don’t want the specter of death to linger. 
What is your motto? “Great good times.” 
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